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An Airplane Survey of the Lumber Horizon 








FOOD SAVING 


OOD saving will continue to be a vital need long after peace 

is declared. The United States stands pledged to fur- 

nish during the coming year 17,500,000 tons of food to our 
own Army and our Allies, which is about 5,750,000 tons more than 
last year. The starving civilian populations of eastern and south- 
eastern Europe must also be fed, and America must furnish much 
of the food required to do it. As it is not possible to increase the 
production at all proportionately to the increased need the conserva- 
tion of all foodstuffs becomes more important than ever. Granaries, 
cribs, barns and sheds sufficient to store every pound of foodstuffs 
and forage raised, as well as properly to shelter live stock, poultry 
and farm machinery, should be built on every farm where the pres- 
ent structures are inadequate. Lumber dealers who know of farms 
where crop storage facilities are insufficient should not hesitate to 
urge the owners to build before another harvest. 


PATRIOTISM 


OMMUNITY patriotism is the soil from which national pa- 
triotism springs, and it must be cultivated in order that it may 
bring forth the best fruit. After peace is declared we shall 

find ourselves living in a different world. Old things will have 
passed away and all things become new. No community should 
longer rest content under conditions that do not favor the develop- 
ment of the highest type of citizenship and the broadest enjoyment 
of the benefits and refinements of modern civilization. Good roads; 
modern, well equipped schools and churches, in both town and coun- 
try; community recreation centers, libraries, and other welfare build- 
ings are some of the objects that the residents of every community 
should strive for, and in the movements looking to their attainment 
the local lumber merchants should be leaders. Everything that helps 
build up a community or make it a better place in which to live bene- 
fits every line of business there, and particularly the lumber business. 














THRIFT AND SAVING 


S one result of the Liberty loan and war savings stamps cam- 
A paigns the American people have, in part, learned to save. 

This habit, which is one of the most valuable by-products of 
the war, must be further developed, and the lumber industry should 
do its utmost to focus it upon the objective of home building. Build- 
ing and loan associations should be organized in every community 
where there are none, and wage earners and salaried people encour- 
aged to deposit regularly a fixed part of their earnings for the pur- 
pose of acquiring homes. From being a nation of renters we should 
become the greatest home-owning nation in the world. It is none too 
early to begin thinking about, and planning for, a great, nation- 
wide home building campaign to be launched as soon as possible after 
peace is declared. In the home building field lies one of the greatest 
opportunities that have ever confronted the lumber industry, and it 
should prepare to take full advantage thereof. 





PREPAREDNESS 


UMBERMEN should prepare for the resumption of building 
L activities, with the consequent heavy demand for all kinds of 

lumber, by keeping their names before the public. ‘‘Out of 
sight, out of mind’’ is an old and a true saying. The public has a 
short memory, especially in these crowded days, and the impression 
made by last year’s, or even by last month’s, advertising is quickly 
effaced by the swift march of events. The firms that will be in the 
strongest position with regard to post-war business will be those that 
during the period of wartime restrictions have kept themselves 
before the public and maintained their prestige by judicious and 
consistent advertising. Even tho not actually forgotton, the public 
is likely to conclude that a firm, if its accustomed publicity ceases, 
is either out of business or does not care for additional orders. 
Therefore now is the time of all times for lumbermen to maintain 
close touch with their potential as well as actual customers, 














READJUSTMENT 


HINK, plan and work with a view to conditions that will exist 
T one, two or five years after peace is declared. Have frequent 

conferences with the department heads of your organization, 
or, if a small business, with the most important employees. Talk 
over the internal problems of your organization as affected by con- 
ditions resulting from the war; also the relation of your business as a 
whole to the economic and industrial changes. brought about by the 
war, and by study, analysis and planning prepare to meet those 
conditions. Study the trade journals of your industry in order to 
secure proper perspective. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN each week 
endeavors to discuss in a helpful way the subjects of reconstruction 
in Europe and at home, the opportunities offered for industrial en- 
deavor and trade expansion in foreign fields, and allied topics. It 
should hardly be necessary to suggest the advisability of every lum- 
berman, whether manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer, being identified 
with the national, State or district, and local associations represent- 
ing his branch of the industry. 

















BETTER HOMES 


UR returned soldiers and sailors, used to life in the open air 
and to the rigid sanitary standards of the Army and Navy 
will not be content with cramped or unhygienic homes, They 

will insist on spacious rooms with plenty of air and light, wide 
verandas, roomy sleeping porches and sun parlors, and modern bath- 
ing and sanitary facilities. Houses that do not meet these require- 
ments will have to be remodeled. The living standards of the civilian 
population have also been raised as a result of the various housing 
surveys that have been conducted under the auspices of Federal and 
municipal authorities in the interest of war industrial workers, and 
by the vast amount of discussion of the whole subject of housing that 
has taken place as a result of the war. Shacks and tenements must 
go. Many thousands of new, sanitary dwellings are imperatively 
needed, and they will be built as soon as restrictions are removed 
and conditions become normal, Lumbermen should plan not only 
to capitalize the universal demand for better homes but to see that 
they are built of wood. 
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Be the Leader 


In Your Town 


and show builders that you can deliver quality, beauty and 
durability in doors at moderate cost. Dealers tell us that 


Quality 
W eed Doors 
sell themselves and are always a permanent advertisement for 
their yards. The same high quality offered in Weed Doors 


will be found in our Windows, Bevel Siding, Lath and other 
yard items. 
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Let us suggest a mixed car order, quote you delivered prices and send 
you grading rules today. Now is the time to anticipate future needs. 


Let’s Get Better Acquainted 








Write your nearest wholesaler for 
prices on straight carloads of doors 


and windows, or to Chicago Lumber : \ } | | b ( W d C lif 
Co. of Washington, Kansas City, Mo., 14 
Selling jt x Weed Lbr. Co., e€e um e O °9 e€e 9 a 1 e 


ixe rloads. 
oe WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS 
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Grades 


are bringing us the business and 


Satisfying Customers 


We offer for Prompt Shipment: 


Hemlock 
Pine and 
Hardwoods 


200,000 6/4” No. 2 Com, & Btr. Hard Maple, 
100,000 6/4” No, 2 Com, & Btr. Beech, 

25,000 1” No. 2 Com, & Btr. Soft Grey Elm, 
50,000 6/4” No, 2 Com, & Btr. Soft Grey Elm. 
25,000 3” No, 2 Com, & Btr. Soft Grey Elm, 
20,000 2” No. 2 Com, & Btr. Northern White Ash. 
30,000 1,” No. 3 Com, Birch, 

50,000 5/4” No. 2 Com, Birch. 

50,000 5/4” No. 3 Com, Birch, 


‘*Wisconsin’s 
Yo. 3 Com. Maple. i ” 
piven cae a 1 and ‘oo Co, Maple. sat, sheet Ve ry Bes c 


. can be 
50,000 1” No. 1, 2 and 3 Com, Basswood. milled. 
20,000 1” Log Run Spruce. 























WRITE US TODAY FOR PRICES 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 


od TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
Tipler-Grossman ge 


Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary 
to pay for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for 
Manufacturers 


when ordered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days 
and Wholesalers um er oO. after purchase, unless special arrangement has been made 


extending the time. Grades are’ standard association and 























Northern and Southern Hardwoods 5 pa in our employ insure you grade and 
Green Bay, * “Silaing”"" Wisconsin 
$ uilding, e e ° 
anata The Menominee Indian Mills 
= siicine al NEOPIT, WISCONSIN 
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A RAILROAD tie is usually considered a com- 
pleted product, but such ties go thru a varied pro- 
eess of remanufacture before being ecreosoted. At 
the creosoting plant ties are placed upon conveyers 
that carry them crosswise, first thru a machine 
that saws off each end in order to expose a fresh 
surface fér creosoting, then past a machine that 
adzes the rail seat, and thru a third machine that 
stops the motion of the tie long enough to bore 
holes for the spikes. In most plants also a fourth 
operation is that of a branding machine that brands 
the ends of the ties with the year and often other 
identifying marks as they pass, so that a record of 
the tie in service can be kept. The tie can then be 
treated and used without any cutting to expose 
fresh untreated surface. 


SoME TIME ago the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison demonstrated that a number of other 
woods than those ordinarily employed could be 
successfully used for pulpwood manufacture. This 
had little effect on actual practice until the paper 
shortage set in; but now one of the largest Cana- 
dian companies is mixing 10 percent of white 
birch pulp in its usual mixture of spruce and 
balsam with eminent success. In spruce pulp wood 
holdings the mixture of hardwoods is usually con- 
sidered waste and, of course, it is if wasted; but 
we will probably see some practical conservation in 
this direction, even after conditions of paper man- 
ufacture and supply become easier. 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently mentioned 
a Government prohibition against the use of iron 
or steel for water tanks, Apparently railroad men 
are prepared to make the best of this situation, be- 


cause at their recent convention the superintendent 
of water service of the Illinois Central Railroad 
stated that that line had already made the creo- 
soted wooden tanks standard, using loblolly pine 
of proper tank grade, with no restrictions, how- 
ever, as to heart or sap. Such tanks are now usu- 
ally built of uniform diameter, instead of tapered. 
This speaker gives as an interesting alleged fact 
the statement that timber usually lasts longer in 
the territory where it is grown. He claims that 
redwood tanks have a life of 26 to 48 years in 
California and 15 in Wisconsin, and white pine 
tanks, which will last 25 years in Michigan, have 
been found to last only 13 years in Missouri. 


THE WAR has proved the fallacy of the notion 
that industrial efficiency belongs solely to youth. 
Many men well past 50 have ‘‘come back’’ to re- 
newed usefulness, not only in the former occupa- 
tions but frequently in lines of work never before 
tried by them. For example, at the Boardman 
trade school in New Haven, Conn., a painter aged 
60 quickly became an adept mechanic, A man past 
45, formerly employed as shirt ironer in a laundry, 
not only successfully ran a screw machine after 
three days’ practice but produced 25 percent more 
rapidly than the estimate made by the makers of 
the machine. A farmer aged 68, who had received 
some mechanical training in his youth, entered the 
training room of a munition factory and quickly 
qualified for skilled production at high wages. 
These instances, which are taken from the official 
bulletin of the United States Employment Service, 
could be multiplied. Dr. Osler to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the ‘‘old boy’’ who is willing and 
physically fit is too valuable an asset in these days 
to be junked. The war has to a large degree wiped 
out the fatal deadline that too frequently barred 
men even of middle age from securing employ- 
ment, and shifted the burden of family support to 
the frail shoulders of women or of boys who should 
have been acquiring an education. 


Lumber Must Stand for Its Rights 
in the Ship Building Program 


According to a statement by Chairman Hurley, 
of the United States Shipping Board, as published 
on page 42 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, the time has come to ‘‘ease up’’ on the ship 
building program and the building of wood ships 
will be curtailed, and no new contracts will be 
made. 

In another statement, however, Mr. Hurley says: 
“‘The project to build the fleet was conceived in 
the emergency of war, but it is not intended that 
this great movement shall cease when the war is 
ended. So I can say with frankness that our ship 
yards will be kept going to their capacity and they 
must not let up.’’ 

Mr. Schwab, director general of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, says: ‘‘The present program 
calls for 15,000,000 tons of merchant ships. Today 
we have built only about 2,500,000 tons and will 
not have completed our program until six times 
more work has been done.’’ 

And yet Mr. Hurley says the Government will 
build no wooden ships beyond those now under 
contract—tho construction of that class of vessels 
may continue for private account. 

The lumber industry has gone to the utmost 
limit in loyally backing up the Government, in 
every branch, in its successful effort to win the 
war; has submitted to restrictions and regulations 
that to some have almost meant bankruptcy; has 
subordinated everything to the one great object of 
defeating the enemy. 

That, however, should not deter it now from 
rising in its full might and demanding just and fair 
consideration. 

Why should Mr. Hurley pronounce the arbitrary 
dictum that there shall be no more wooden ships 
at a time when the program is only one-sixth com- 
pleted? Because the wood ship design adopted by 
the shipping board may not be the one best suited 
to the needs of the Government merchant marine 


is not sufficient reason to damn the wood vessel en- 
tirely. If the Ferris vessel of 3,500 tons is too 
limited in capacity for economical operation that 
is no reason why the Government should not build 
5,000-ton vessels of the Daugherty or Ballin type 
that can be built and operated economically. 

As to the stanchness and durability of the wooden 
ship one only has to read the official report of the 
splendid record of the Coyote, as briefly recounted 
in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to 
realize that this wood ship, which is typical of all, 
stood the punishment of storm, collision and pound- 
ing such as few vessels ever passed thru safely and 
demonstrated for all time the practicability of the 
wooden ship when properly constructed. 

The war is over and the country now faces the 
problems of peace. The people want and expect a 
great American merchant marine. The lumber in- 
dustry should continue to play its part in supply- 
ing the necessary ships. 

No influence inimical to wood should be per- 
mitted to sway the men charged with the respon- 
sibility of building up our great merchant marine. 

The lumber industry must stand for its rights. 
It’ can do this best thru organized effort. Peace 
problems demonstrate more than ever the vital 
need of a harmonious industry. Let all come to- 
gether under the banner of the National associa- 
tion and then see to it that no unfriendly influence 
shall be permitted to deprive lumber of its just and 
proper recognition. 
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Further Light on the New 
Priorities Program 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published in its last 
previous issue a synopsis of the main provisions of 
Cireular No. 54 of the Priority Division of the 
War Industries Board, as forwarded by our Wash- 
ington correspondent. The full text of the circular 
has since been received and a careful review shows 
that it was in most respects fairly well covered by 
the summary. It probably will be of interest, 
however, to reproduce the two forms of pledges 
described. The one which manufacturers must file 
reads as follows: 

PRIORITIES DIVISION, WAR INDUSTRIES Boarp, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 

The undersigned hereby pledges itself (1) not to use, 
nor so far as lies within its power permit to be used, 
any products of its manufacture now in or which may 
hereafter come into its possession or control save (a) 
for essential uses as that term has been or may be de- 
fined or applied from time to time by the priorities dl 
vision of the War Industries Board, or (b) under per 
mits in writing signed by or under authority of such 
priorities division; (2) that it will make no sale or 
delivery of any such products to any customer for re 
sale until such customer has filed with it a similar 
pledge in writing, and that it will use its utmost en 
deavor to insure that its products shall be distributed 
solely for essential uses; (3) that it will observe and 
comply with all other and further rulings and orders 
of the said priorities division; (4) that it will make 
and render at such time or times as may be desig 
nated any report or reports concerning its production 
and activities as may be required by said priorities 
division of the War Industries Board. 

Where the manufacturer sells for resale he must 
require from his customer a pledge in the foHow- 
ing form: 


so far as lies within its power permit to be used, any 
products of your manufacture now in or which may 
hereafter come into its possession or control save (a) 
for essential uses as that term has been or may be 
defined or applied from time to time by the priorities 
division of the War Industries Board, or (b) under 
permits in writing signed by or under authority of 
said priorities division; further, that it will make no 
sale or delivery of said preduct to any customer for re- 
sale until such customer has filed with the undersigned 
a pledge similar to this. 

There is a somewhat significant statement on 
the fifth page of the cireular which does not ap- 
pear in the synopsis and will be of interest. The 
effect of filing the required pledges will be auto- 
matically to give the manufacturer a Class C pref 
erence rating for the purpose of securing supplies 
and material. The statement is, however, made 
that after the time within such pledges must be 
filed further or other action may be taken after a 
complete survey of the situation and conferences 
with representatives of the industry. The state- 
ment concludes: 


It is only fair to say to the industry that this fur 
ther action may not include the placing on the prefer- 
ence list or the granting of continued preferential 
treatment in any respect to all mills which may file a 
pledge and application. It is apparent that the pro 
duction of those mills which are able to and do supply 
ship timbers and airplane stock must be conserved and 
stimulated to the extent necessary to bring about the 
highest possible production of such lumber, and it is 
possible that after investigation it will be found that 
the final measures appropriate to this end may not 
be consistent with general preferential treatment for 
some of the other mills, 

It will further be noted in the Washington news 
this week that the lumber embargo order has been 
modified so as no longer to require that permits 
shall cover thru from mill to eventual consignee. 
This is a concession to the trade (and especially to 
the wholesale trade) which is entirely safe now 
that the provisions of Circular No. 54 are in force. 
Even tho reconsignment be permitted, the whole- 
saler and in turn his customer will be pledged under 
the provisions of Cireular No. 54 to confine the use 
of the material within the proper limits as they 
have been defined. In other words, the attempt to 
police the movement of lumber by outside supervi- 
sion is to a considerable extent superseded by plac- 
ing the parties directly interested upon their honor 
to observe the rules of the game. 

Cireular No. 54 also supersedes embargo orders 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation on certain 
sizes of Douglas fir issued last December and on 
certain sizes of longleaf southern pine which have 
been in force since Oct. 31 of last year. In other 
words, all priorities on the delivery of lumber are 
now controlled by Cireular No. 54 and by such 
special ratings and rulings as the priorities divi- 
sion may hereafter issue. 

The practical workings of this circular should 
be beneficial. It should be more convenient and 
easier under it to sell and ship lumber for proper 
use—and of course the trade does not desire any 
other outlet. It is also possible that a future situ- 
ation may arise where the provisions of the cir- 
cular against over-production by manufacturers 
will pe of great benefit. There is of course prac- 


tically no over production in the face of present 
demand, but it has been a recurrent evil in the 
past which the manufacturers have found difficult 
or impossible to control or avoid among themselves, 
In this circular the Government is attempting to 
assist them to prevent any future recurrence of 
over production and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
sees no reason to believe that the principle will be so 
applied as to limit production unduly. Reasonable 
mill stocks will undoubtedly still be allowed. There 
can certainly be no intention to require all mills to 
cut only upon special order items that have always 
peen considered standard stock. 


Analyzing a Comprehensive 
Cost Accounting System 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is able to present 
this week an illustration of the cost accounting sys- 
tems devised by the cost committee of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. 

To tell a bit of history, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN in June received such a system and edited it 
for publication, and prepared an editorial review of 
it. There was, however, to be another association 
review on it, and at this review it was decided to 
make some changes that prevented release for pub- 
lication at that time. The incident, however, served 
to acquaint the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with some 
of the preliminary details of preparation that throw 
an interesting light upon the system as finally com- 
pleted. 

The original system was prepared in a single 
standard form intended to take care of all of the 
variations of individual operations. It will be no- 
ticed by the introductory matter published along 
with the present system that the committee con- 
cluded that it would be better to have seven differ- 
ent forms of cost statement, each with its own ex- 
planation of accounts, so as more directly to fit 
the different kinds of operations, depending upon 
whether mills were doing all of their own logging 
from their own timber, or were contracting their 
logging from their own timber, or were partly con- 
tracting their logging and partly performing it; 
also taking care of those mills operating upon one 
of the three above plans from their own timber 
and to some extent purchasing logs delivered along 
railroad or at mill. The seventh is merely the No. 
6 form with the addition of operating by river in 
the towing or purchasing of logs. 

The form selected for review is No. 6, combining 
all the operations except those incident to river 
logging. 

An examination of the cost statement form that 
has been prepared and of the account explanation 
that comes with it shows that system has been kept 
in as simple a form as possible. 

Indeed, a superficial examination of the system 
as here shown and deseribed would lead one to the 
conclusion that it has fallen into a weakness of 
many previous systems in making no proper pro- 
vision for the fact that the same volume of work 
in process does not pass thru all of the departments 
as a rule, during the month. 

To illustrate, some cost statements are recalled 
that, having put 500,000 feet of logs into pond dur- 
ing the month at, say, $12, proceed to saw out of the 
pond a million feet and assume them al) to have cost 
$12, tho the other 500,000 feet sawed from logs 
already in the pond may have cost not $12, but $10 
or $15. i 

Other cost statements handle the matter accu- 
rately in detail on the statement about as follows: 
Logs into pond during 


DINANOA dust ae Be 500,000 $ 6,000 $12.00 

In pond at beginning of 

DE vsad caawdanetaee 1,000,000 15,000 15.00 
ee yk ee 1,500,000 $21,000 $14.00 


In pond at end of month... 500,000 7,000 14.00 


Sawed during month, L. §.1,000,000 $14,000 $14.00 

As, however, logs may be left on hand cut but 
not skidded to railrvad, or delivered to railroad but 
not hauled, such an adjustment would be necessary 
at each such point, which materially complicates the 
cost statement form. It is often customary there- 
fore to handle this matter thru suitable inventory 
accounts which make the combination shown above, 
and thus produce the $14 cost to be applied to 
logs sawed. Obviously, that is the practice intended 
to be followed in this statement. Indeed, it was 
described in the account explanation sent out with 
the system as first prepared, and probably here 
omitted because the information is merely ex- 
planatory instead of completely instructive. In 
other words, the mill adopting the system need not 
rely entirely upon the text but undoubtedly will 
be provided with further instruction and assistance 
in installing the system. 

When it comes to handling costs on the lumber 
another feature appears. The quantity assumed 
is the same as that sawed, 1,100,000 feet, in line 
No. 11 (the text is in error in referring to this re- 





peatedly as line 8). It is true another quantity ap- 
pears opposite ‘‘loading for shipment,’’ but this is 
a typographical error. Actually more was loaded 
than sawed, but it is obvious that in average pre- 
vious months more was sawed than loaded, equiva- 
lent to lumber on hand. In such instances the cost 
of loading comes into the statement on the surplus 
of lumber sawed over that loaded; and here not an 
inventory account but a deferred expense account 
is needed in the ledger, as it would appear that on 
lumber manufactured and cut into stock the cost 
of loading out (based on actual per M current 
cost) is charged before it is actually incurred. 

In selling, however, the cost is based on quantity 
shipped, not quantity sawed; and apparently takes 
no account of the lag between selling and shipping, 
which however is a minor matter. 

The only other feature of the statement requir- 
ing especial comment is its handling of overhead. 
It will be noticed that such items as taxes, fire in- 
surance, interest, and depreciation are included in 
miscellaneous expense, and are applied as a sepa- 
rate charge upon the manufactured product, after 
the manufacturing process is completed. These are, 
however, property expenses of handling tangible 
property, and a strict cost analysis would suggest 
the distribution of these expenses to the department 
using the property. In other words, the cost of 
hauling logs from the railroad should be charged 
with that part of these expenses belonging to the 
property represented by railroad advancement. 

It is obvious, however that a department dis- 
tribution of overhead expense of this sort would 
considerably complicate the statement. It is also 
apparent that the sawmill would be chargeable 
with a large proportion of this expense upon such 
a distribution, as the sawmill plant represents the 
heaviest fixed investment. It therefore would not 
add accuracy to cost accounting, which would be 
conceivably of sufficient importance in the average 
operation, to go to such refinement, and particularly 
so in a system which is devised for initial introduc- 
tion, as this one. It is undoubtedly a wise policy 
to keep such a system as simple as possible and 
to introduce additional standards of refinement at 
a later period or leave them for individual mills to 
incorporate of their own accord. 

The prime purpose of a standard system of 
this sort is not to follow the most refined and tech- 
nical theories of accounting but merely to introduce 
standard practice where there has heretofore been 
no standard. 

Apparently the system is very well adapted indeed 
to that purpose and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
expects that it will serve that purpose, not merely 
for the members of the association that has origi- 
nated it but for hardwood manufacturers in gen- 
eral. Indeed, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in- 
formed that the American Hardwood association 
has codperated to a great extent with the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
in formulating it. 


Homely Truths Presented 
with the Bark On 


To paint the lily or gild refined gold would 
classify as essential labor in comparison with any 
attempt to add force or pungeney to the following 
excerpts from a recent issue of the Blockade Run- 
ner,.published at Baltimore by the division of wood 
ship construction of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. Says the writer: 

‘*American workingmen prefer plain words and 
homely truths. Let us look the truth in the face. 

‘<The man who stays on another man’s payroll 
without giving a fair equivalent in service for the 
money he takes is a crook. He doesn’t deserve the 
privilege of association with men of honor. He 
ought to be denounced for the thing he is and set 
adrift. 

‘¢The stomachs of a good many workingmen have 
been turned by the fulsome adulation indulged in 
by generous enthusiasts. In this the workingmen 
have had a real grievance, for it has been an insult 
to their intelligence as well as to their patriotism. 
Our workingmen do not need to be told that, in 
comparison with the men on the flaming and reek- 
ing battle line, they have it very soft indeed; nor 
do they require the lure of flattery to bring them 
to a sense of duty. 

‘<TIn numbers quite overwhelming the working- 
men of America have proved themselves worthy of 
honor. Well paid and generously treated they have 
been, it is true, but in return for this they have 
given splendid effort and heroic achievement. 

“‘Tt was not to be doubted that among the mil- 
lions called upon by the war for extra effort and 
harder work there would be some thoughtless, some 
lazy, some greedy, some unworthy of anything 
but contempt. It should have been equally clear 
to all that such cases could never be cured with 
rhetorical sweetmeats. Plain statement of fact, 
aided when necessary by violent application of 
the boot, is now and ever shall be the only effective 
remedy,’? 
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UERY AND COMMENT 


INFORMATION ON TIMBER ESTIMATING 

I am writing to know if you have any reliable method 
by which to estimate stumpage. I am negotiating for a 
tract of 700 acres of stumpage. It has been estimated 
by our Government. Can I rely on their figures? 
Inquiry No. 87. 

[The ‘‘Timber Cruising Manual and Record,’’ 
by E. A. Chase, published by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, provides a considerable amount of practi- 
cal information on how to estimate timber together 
with blank forms for recording the estimate. It 
sells for 75 cents a copy, and will probably be found 
sufficient for the estimating of such a small tract. 

The value of the Government estimate referred 
to would depend very largely upon the purpose for 
which it was taken, the ability of the men who did 
the work and the time that has elapsed since the 
estimate was made.—EpIToR. } 





FIGURING LOGS INTO CORDWOOD 

I am expecting to take over the duties of logging 
superintendent and manager for large Canadian pulp 
operations at a future date and would like to know 
whether you know of any calculator that reduces small 
sawlogs from 7 to 9 inches butt diameter into cord 
scale. All logs under 9 inches pass from jackladder to 
slasher and then to the rossing plant. I am fully 
familiar with decimal B and C, Doyle & Scribner’s log 
scale systems, but what I want to know is whether 
there is such a thing on the market that tells how many 
cords of pulp wood are in a given log, say 8 inches by 
16 feet or 20 feet, or of any other safe method of re- 
ducing a certain number of logs into cords.—INQUIRY 
No, 54, 

[A table giving the measurement of logs in terms 
of cord measurement does not appear to be included 
in any of the lumber calculators to which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has access. It is, however, 
a comparatively simple matter to construct such a 
table provided the methods of measurement of logs 
into cubie feet and the number of cubic feet to be 
figured per cord are once determined. 

‘¢Forest Mensuration,’’ by Graves, discusses in 
a very extended and interesting manner the matter 
of measurement of logs in terms of cubie feet and 
gives a considerable number of formulae, some of 
them very complicated. A log is usually considered 
to partake of the nature of a frustum of a cone; 
that is, as having straight sides and a regular taper. 
Ag a matter of fact, most logs have a slight swell 
in the center like a round column or what in geomet- 
rical terms is known as a paraboloid. The ancient 
builders were quick to discover that if a tapering 
column was made with straight sides it had the ap- 
pearance of being too slender in the middle and 
therefore adopted the expedient of making the 
column taper more rapidly toward the top. Nature 
in most cases does the same thing with the stately 
columns of the forests. A butt log, however, ocea- 
sionally has a middle diameter that is less than the 
mean of the top and bottom diameters because of 
the tendency toward a swell at the butt of the 
tree. 

A simple formula and one that appears to be most 
favored by this author is what is known as the 
Huber formula, which merely takes the area of the 
log at the middle in square feet and multiplies by 
the length in feet. 

To find the area of the log at the middle in square 
feet multiply its diameter in inches by itself, divide 
by 144 and multiply by the decimal .7854, which is 
the percentage that the area of a circular bears to 
the area of a square whose side is equal to the 
diameter of the circular. The above book, how- 
ever, has a very convenient table that shows the 
area in fractions of a square foot of circulars of 
various diameters. 

Having obtained a cubie measurement of the log 
the next question is as to how many cubic feet 
there would be in a cord composed of this class of 
timber. Here again another chapter of ‘‘ Forest 
Mensuration’’ is devoted to an extended discussion 
of this subject. Conifers pack more closely in a 
cord than hardwoods beeause straighter and 
smoother. Round sticks of large diameter pack 
more closely than small sticks. Round wood, of 
course, packs more closely than split wood and 
wood of short lengths packs more closely than the 
longer lengths, especially if there is any crook in 
the individual sticks, 

The factor 90 is usually considered a fair aver- 
age, altho it is often possible to get 100 cubic feet 
into a cord. Taking 90 as the factor and using 
the table of cireular areas given in ‘‘ Forest Men- 
suration,’’.the following table has been constructed, 
which shows the measurement of logs of various 
diameters from 5 to 10 inches and of various 


lengths from 4 to 22 feet expressed in decimals of 
a cord: 


This table, of course, should be subjected to a 
test of actual cord piling measurement to see how 
closely it averages with the actual material. It 
may be found, for example, that the table averages 
too low, in which case a considerable lot of logs 
can be measured up by the table and when the 
general total is arrived at 10 percent (or whatever 
percent is needed) can be added to it to correct 
this factor of error. In other words, the table is 
useful even tho not exactly correct, if its percentage 
of error is once determined by actual test.—Eb1Tor. | 








HEATING VALUES CONTRASTED 


Kindly advise us where we can get information of 
the relative merits of shavings (a mixture of yellow 
pine, poplar and oak) and coal used, as to heating 
units, 

During the summer months we frequently make more 
shavings than we can take care of and as a result are 
frequently compelled to give them away; our idea be- 
ing to bale the surplus and use it for fuel during the 
winter months, and any information you can give us 
on the subject will be very much appreciated.— 
INQuiry No, 69. 

[The above inquiry comes from a large manu- 
facturer of interior trim. 

It is generally considered that a cord of good 
hardwood fuel is equivalent in heating value to one 
ton of good soft coal. As a cord of hardwood 
weighs about 4,000 pounds this would give the 
equivalent for baled shavings. The number of 
heat units in wood whether hard or soft is very 
directly related with its weight. A cord of soft- 
wood has less heating value than one o1 hardwood 
simply because it weighs less. 

It must be remembered, however, that the num- 
ber of heat values in any fuel can not be fully real- 
ized under ordinary methods of combustion. In the 
ordinary form of furnace used for burning soft 
coal shavings will not realize their full fuel value 
because a great deal of the heat escapes up the 
chimney before it can be absorbed. It is for this 
reason that the Dutch oven form of furnace is 
more efficient for shavings or sawdust. 


On the average, about 4,500 pounds of shavings 
should be equal to a ton of bituminous coal for 
power plant consumption with Dutch oven construe- 
tion. Nothing like this relation would be secured 
of course in attempting to burn shavings in com- 
petition with coal for house heating or similar pur- 
poses.—EDITor. | 





WANTS LOCUST PLANK OR FLITCHES 


We are in the market for upwards of a million feet 
of yellow locust plank or flitch, cut 14-inch thick and 
in widths from 5 inches and up, and in lengths from 
6 to 10 feet. 

If you have any correspondents who are in a posi- 
tion to furnish upward of 25,000 feet of this timber 
we can pay them $70 per thousand board feet f. 0. b. 
our mill, which is at a point near New York City, or 
will quote at shipping point.—INQuiry No. 71. 

[The above inquiry comes from a manufacturer 
of wood products in New York State whose letter- 
head shows that he is also a manufacturer of locust 
treenails. The address of the inquirer will be sup- 
plied upon request.—EpirTor. | 


A COMPLAINT ON SCANT SIZE STOCK 


Under another cover we are sending you samples of 
bevel cribbing sent to us by our local manager at 

——, Ill. One of these samples, you will observe, 
is full % of an inch narrower than the other, Both 
were billed to us as 1x6. What would you say would 
be fair for the buyer to do with the seller who had 
shipped him the narrow strip and had billed it to him 
as 1x6 ?—INqQuiry No. 86. 


[The above communication is from a well known 
Illinois retailer. One of the samples is very close 
to 5% inches in total width measurement, lacking 
only about 1/32 inch. The other one regarding 
which complaint is made measures precisely 4% 
inches in total width. 

This is not entitled to be recognized as 1x6 stock. 
It is 39-448 of the standard width and settlement 
should be made upon that proportion of the con- 
tract price.—EbITor. | 








IMPORTANT CHANGES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5.—The Car Service 
Section, Railroad Administration, has addressed 
the following order to all zone chairmen: 

Notify roads in your zone as follows: 

By authority of car service section modify embargo 
on forest products placed by direction of car service 
section effective Sept. 16, 1918, as follows: 

A—Eliminate from embargoed territory destinations 
in States of Wisconsin and Illinois. 

Is—Add to exempted commodities—Logs. 

C—Eliminate provision in original embargo to the 
effect that permits will not be issued except from 
point of origin to final destination. 

These modifications effective 12:01 a. m., Nov. 6. 

It is to be expected that the elimination of IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin from the lumber embargo will 
be followed by the release of other States in the 
territory involved—east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 

Some lumbermen here do not hesitate to say the 
embargo has not been the suceess that Director 
General McAdoo and his associates had hoped and 
predict in time it will be canceled altogether or 
very largely so. 

Satisfaction was expressed with the action of 


- the car service section in adding logs to the ex- 


empted commodities. An effort was made shortly 
after the embargo went into effect to have logs 
exempted, and an exception was made in the case 
of walnut and locust. It was pointed out at the 
time that to include logs in the embargo would 
work an undue hardship without accomplishing a 
considerable saving in ears. This has proved to be 
the case. Hence the exemption of logs from the 
embargo. 

Paragraph C, which eliminates from the origi- 
nal embargo the statement that ‘‘permits will not 
be issued except from point of origin to final des- 
tination,’’? does not restore reconsignment, as 
might be assumed from casual first reading. In 
fact, reconsignment is included in a separate para- 
graph in the original order and is not affected by 
this change, which was induced by the issuance of 
Circular No. 54 by the priorities commissioner of 
the War Industries Board, which is said by the 
Railroad Administration to ‘‘take care of’’ the 
matter of lumber shipments involved. 

At the car service section the AMERICAN LuM- 


IN FREIGHT EMBARGO 


BERMAN correspondent was advised that Paragraph 
© was added to the new modifications of the em- 
bargo only because Cireular 54 had been issued, 
placing lumber manufacturers on a pledge system, 
Under Cireular 54 every lumber manufacturer 
must ‘‘conscientiously and carefully scrutinize 
every order received for delivery to a user in order 
to ascertain that the use to which the lumber is to 
be put is an essential use.’?’ 

Where manufacturers are in doubt they must 
submit the matter to the priorities division, mak- 
ing a full statement of the name of the purchaser, 
the amount of the order, and the use to which it 
is to be put. Where lumber is sold to a eustomer 
for resale the customer must first file with the man- 
ufacturer a pledge in the following language: 


The undersigned hereby pledges itself not to use, 
nor so far as lies within its power permit to be used, 
any products of your manufacture now in or which 
may hereafter come into its possession or control 
save (a) for essential uses as that term has been 
or may be defined or applied from time to time by the 
priorities division of the War Industries Board, or 
(b) under permits in writing signed by or under au 
thority of said priorities division; further, that it 
will make no resale or delivery of said product to any 
customer for resale until such customer has filed 
with the undersigned a pledge similar to this, 


BOAALBLDIL LI I ION 


ON EVERY trip a 15,000 ton United States trans- 
port makes to France it consumes about 3,000 tons 
of coal or 12,000 barrels of fuel oil. More than 4,- 
000,000 tons of coal a year are required to ship the 
supplies that must go across in a continuous stream 
to maintain the forces already there, to say nothing 
of those that are going. Our present ship building 
program requires 14,000,000 tons of coal merely to 
manufacture and transport the steel used in ship 
construction; and in building 8,000,000 tons of 
vessels we will use nearly five tons of coal for every 
ton of shipping that leaves the ways. Every three- 
inch shell fired from an American gun represents 
eighty pounds of coal used in its manufacture, and 
these shells are being made and fired by the millions. 
These facts belp to explain why coal is scarce, and 
why it is necessary for each one of us to ‘‘save that 
shovelful,’’ or that ton, as the case may be. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The business world in general has been influenced 
by the growing belief that the end of the war 
is near at hand—a belief that has been greatly 
strengthened during the week by the announce- 
ment that Austria-Hungary, the last of Ger- 
many’s allies, has withdrawn from the field of 
battle. This momentous turn in the war situa- 
tion has had marked effects on commercial activi- 
ties thruout the country and clearly is respon- 
sible for a shrinkage in actual operations. Buyers 
show increasing hesitation in entering the mar- 
ket, not knowing what the future holds forth and 
in the face of the check on rising prices that 
has been apparent during the last few weeks; 
and the views of some sellers, also, have under- 
gone reversal as to prices and not only are offer- 
ings at concessions more common, particularly of 
speculative holdings, but the impression is spread- 
ing that further downward revisions of prices 
may not be long in coming. Producers are un- 
willing to commit themselves ahead and the ques- 
tion of pending readjustments in industrial and 
commercial fields is everywhere being seriously 
considered. 





* * * 


The North Carolina pine trade is still light, 
Government orders received during the week be- 
ing small and calling mostly for roofers and 

dressed sizes and the industrial 


NORTH and commercial trade showing no 
CAROLINA noteworthy quickening tendency. 
PINE Some mills, altho complaining 


about poor business, turn down 
all orders unless from the Government or its con- 
tractors, being eager to secure an essential classi- 
‘fication and taking chances with what the future 
may bring in the way of heavier requirements 
from essential sources. Some orders for box and 
cull lumber have been placed during the week 
with mills giving concessions, and while this 
business has not been large in volume it is feared 
that it will have a bad effect on the market un- 
less the practice is discontinued. Buyers seem 
sure that the market is weakening and hold off 
purchasing in the hope of being able to hammer 
down the market; and this is a condition which 
manufacturers must join hands in overcoming. 
Most of the mills refuse to sell below the maxi- 
mum base, but, unless this refusal is made uni- 
versal, as long as buying remains small enough 
for the price-cutting mills to handle the serupu- 
lous mills will suffer. Production lately has been 
seriously interfered with by labor shortage and 
the influenza epidemic, and this, together with 
continued shipments on old orders, has reduced 
stocks of North Carolina pine materially. 

7 * * 


The southern pine mills are still loaded up with 
Government and essential industrial business and 
few are in a position to cater in any way to the 
ordinary commercial demand. The 
lifting of the embargo on ship- 
ments into Illinois and Wisconsin 
has stimulated trade in these 
States somewhat, but conditions are such that it 
will take more than a removal of embargo to in- 
stil real life into the market and business outside 
of Government and industrial needs remains 
light, here as elsewhere. This condition can not 
be expected to improve until all restrictions are 
removed and construction can once more progress 
unhampered. But the mills have all the busi- 
ness from other sources they can care for with 
their limited labor supply and are not inelined 
to concern themselves much with the status of 
the ordinary and retail markets. Production still 
is at a minimum, running not much over 50 per- 
cent of normal, on account of the small labor 
supply and its inefficiency and of the recent in- 
roads made by the influenza epidemic, the sever- 
ity of which now, however, has lessened consid- 
erably. As to demand, about 54 percent comes 
from the Government, 1 percent from the allied 
Governments, and other projects of exceptional 
and national importance give rise to another 12 
percent, these figures based on reports from a 
large number of mills thruout the southern pine 
territory. The remaining 33 percent is classified 
as miscellaneous, but undoubtedly much of this 
also is indirectly for the Government and for 
other absolutely essential purposes. This demand 
has cut into stocks heavily and these at present 
are less than 82 percent of normal. Prices are 
held very firm to the maximum base, and it is 
surprising that greater concessions have not been 
offered on such items as are not applicable to 
Government or industrial orders and have ac- 
cumulated; the reason probably is that the mills 
have been unable to realize adequate profits, un- 
der present high cost of production, on their lum- 
ber even tho sold at maximum prices to make 
concessions anything but absolute losses. Some 
mills, of course, have offered concessions in order 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


to move certain items, thus misleading buyers 
into believing that the market is tinged with 
weakness, which is not a fact. Most manufac- 
turers know that building is now curtailed only 
by restrictions and shortage of labor and mate- 
rials and not fundamentally by hesitancy, and 
that when these adverse influences have been re- 
moved after the war brisk building will set in, 
with lumber bringing good prices. Consequently 
they judge it unwise to sell even their accumu- 
lated stocks now at concessions. The fact is that 
the term ‘‘accumulated’’ is used merely as a 
comparison with the condition of those stocks at 
present in heavy demand, and indicates no real 
accumulation, there being no surplus over normal 
in any item and almost every item of staple 
stock is oversold. For the week ended Nov. 1, 
146 mills reporting to the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion produced 55,333,791 feet, compared with a 
normal production of 91,848,110 feet; shipped 
60,951,393 feet and accepted orders for 54,646,821 
feet. 
* * * 

Further improvement in the demand for hard- 
wood lumber is reported this week and shipments 
are gradually increasing with this gain in the vol- 

ume of orders and as a result of 
HARDWOODS freer receipt of shipping permits. 

There is a particularly heavy Gov- 
ernment consumption that absorbs practically all 
the material available, leaving not much more 
than the odds and ends for what commercial busi- 
ness develops. Business still is considerably be- 
low normal, of course, as to both sales and ship- 
ments, but nevertheless adequate to keep the 
mills busy, handicapped as they are thru labor 
shortage and other evils.- Production, how- 
ever, has shown a material improvement, now 
that the influenza epidemic has been broken and 
most of the afflicted employees have returned to 
work, Peace news is reported to have improved 
buying somewhat and caused more inquiries to 
be eireularized. The end of the war appearing 
near at hand, many operators also look for an 
early resumption of export business, and all 
around the hardwood industry seems pervaded 
with optimism. Prices are very firm and advances 
rather than declines are looked for, especially 
in view of last month’s light production. 


* * * 


The cypress mills are still handling a good vol- 
ume of Government orders and industrial stocks 
move steadily. The railroads also are said to be 

heavily in the market, placing or- 
CYPRESS ders freely for cross ties, bridge 
timbers and general car material. 
On top of this brisk business is reported a gradual 
improvement of ordinary commercial demand, 
last week having brought a gain in mixed ear or- 
ders and in the number of permits received for 
shipments into embargoed territory. But produc- 
tion having been seriously curtailed by labor 
shortage and other evils and mill stocks depleted 
and badly broken in assortment, orders for mixed 
cars are hard to place. Peace developments also 
figure largely in calculations regarding the mar- 
ket and may explain the hesitance shown by some 
manufacturers to accept business at present 
prices for future delivery. Prices are ‘reported 
unchanged and very firm. 

* * * 


Most of the northern pine mills are working 
on Government orders, but these are compara- 
tively small at this time and the mills could take 

on much more new business than 
NORTHERN is now offering. There is a good 
PINE demand from industrial sources, 
especially for box boards and 
similar products, but retail trade is very quiet. 
Some mills are devoting practically their whole 
capacities to supplying lumber for rebuilding in 
the Duluth, Cloquet and Moose Lake forest fire 
regions, but shipments during the week from 
mills not participating in this business generally 
have been light. Most of the mills in the north- 
ern part of Minnesota have closed down for the 
winter and are preparing for the winter logging 
season. However, the labor shortage threatens 
seriously to undermine activities in most camps 
this winter, many having to operate with half 
crews only, while a few believe that they will be 
unable to open up at all unless the labor situa- 
tion improves miraculously. 

* * * 


Some improvement in the demand for western 
pines on the middle western markets is indicated 
in recent reports, boards especially from the In- 

land Empire being substituted for 
WESTERN southern pine, of which there is a 
PINES marked seareity. There is also a 
good demand for box material 
and much of the lower grade stuff is sold as such. 
During the week ended Oct. 26, thirty-three mills 





reporting to the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association produced a total of 20,613,173 feet, 
compared with a normal production of 27,750,000 
feet; received orders for 11,475,000 feet and 
shipped 12,177,236 feet, making the balance of 
orders on hand 71,875,000 feet. The California 
white and sugar mills have been enabled to move 
their products regularly, the higher grades mostly 
to the Government and industrial consumers and 
the lower grades as box and crating material, 
for which there is a heavy demand. The mills 
consequently are sold right up on everything but 
shop grades. 
* * * 

Douglas fir mills still receive a heavy volume 
of cutting business and are pretty well loaded 
up with timber orders. Yard stocks are not mov- 

ing, owing to restrictions, but in- 


WEST quiries have trebled in number 
COAST during the week, thereby giving 
PRODUCTS a brisk undertone and indications 


of approaching improvement in 
the market. The retailer generally seems to 
proceed on the theory that when he gets 
good and ready to reénter the market he will be 
able without any great difficulty to fill his re- 
quirements at no advanced prices—a theory that 
manufacturers, on the other hand, do not enter- 
tain. If this week’s trend of the market is cor- 
rectly interpreted a brisk upward tendency will 
not be long in making itself apparent, and manu- 
facturers and wholesalers predict that the latter 
part of this month or early December will wit- 
ness the upward swing. For the week ended Oct. 
26, 124 mills reporting to the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association produced a total of 71,- 
208,234 feet, compared with a normal production 
of 79,127,000 feet, or 10.1 percent below normal. 
These mills accepted orders amounting to 65,- 
790,352 feet and shipped 67,264,024 feet, or 2.24 
percent above orders received. While shingles 
have been down to the bottom again the market 
outlook, in the middle West especially, is re- 
ported to be improving. There has been a slight 
increase in the number sold to country yards and 
to a few distributers who believe that shingles 
are a good buy at present prices and that the 
market will advance shortly. The present mar- 
ket price is about $2.40 for clears and $2 for 
stars, Pacific coast base. 

* * * 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week prints a 
story about a progressive and foresighted re- 
tailer at Springfield, Mo., who, realizing that the 

present discouraging conditions in 
CURRENT the retail lumber business are 
FACTORS only temporary, instead of com- 
plaining about poor business has 
been energetically preparing and planning for 
better times ahead. He has chosen this time of 
business inactivity to equip his yard and office 
in a thoroly modern manner that will insure the 
highest degree of efficiency in handling the busi- 
ness that will begin to roll in as soon as construc- 
tion once more can proceed unhampered by war- 
imposed restrictions. Much has been said about 
the necessity for manufacturers to lay out their 
lines now in times of war to prepare for times of 
peace; but little has so far been said to the re- 
tailer to remind him that even the retail busi- 
ness after the war will he a changed business 
from what it was, and that he, too, must prepare 
for the new era of more modern business that is 
commg fully as energetically as to the manufac- 
turer if he desires to reap the full benefits of the 
gifts of peace. A vast volume of building has 
been and is storing up, not fundamentally because 
people ‘‘shy’’ at high material prices or because 
they have not the inclination to build but because 
the labor and the material are unobtainable. But 
when the restrictions of war are over and both 
these commodities again are obtainable the situa- 
tion will change rapidly. The retailer must pre- 
pare for these changed conditions; and the first 
step toward preparing is the realization that the 
day of greater modernism and more thoro effi- 
ciency in business is coming; it will not be the 
choice of the retailer—it will be demanded of him. 
But the retailer who anticipates the demand is the 
one who will reap the greatest benefits. There is a 
vast field for the retailer after the war right 
in his home town—he does not have to bother 
about foreign markets and such like—and now is 
when he should rack his brain for new ideas that 
he can inaugurate to increase the efficiency of 
his business, for the good of the business. A 
modern, well laid out, well kept yard; an attrac- 
tive office equipped for the convenience of cus- 
tomers; an up-to-date plan service for the pros- 
pective builder’s assistance; efficient delivery 
system—the lumber merchant of tomorrow will 
find all these indispensable. He should prepare 
now for tomorrow by modernizing his business 
and preparing to give the trade real service. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


After the war, then what? This is the question 
that continually arises in the mind of the business 
man as he plans his business commitments, and it 
is more frequently asked now than at any time in 
the last year because of the developments ‘‘ over 
there.’’ A few short weeks ago it was decidedly 
unpatriotic for an American to talk of peace. The 
Bulgarian, the Turk and the Austrian and Hun- 
garian—aye, and the German—have taken the 
initiative in talking peace and have changed all of 
this. The American as a result is im a receptive 
attitude as far as peace is concerned. As far as 
the Hun is concerned, he listens to the peace talk 
to the tune of roaring artillery, the hum of the 
machine gun and the volley fire of the rifle of the 
Allied forees as they present to the Germans the 
strongest possible argument why they should seek 
peace in an unconditional surrender, as Bulgaria, 
Turkey and Austria-Hungary have done. 

Peace is coming, but when only the German can 
determine, as it is up to him to decide when he 
has had punishment enough and when he is willing 
to lay down his arms in unconditional surrender 
and leave the terms of peace to be dictated and 
worked out by the Allied nations. The longer the 
Hun delays the harder the terms naturally. There 
is no compromise. The terms to the German allies 


present war the United States has taken an ad- 
vanced position by disavowing any annexation of 
territory, and this will be a factor in the final 
treaties of peace. She has undertaken to restore 
Europe to the former, more natural conditions by 
declaring that territory taken from countries by 
force and connivance shall be returned. Belgium is 
to be restored; France is to have back the territory 
that Germany took from her in the Franco-Prussian 
war, and so on. 

This position involves grave problems that must 
be solved and consequently has a bearing on our 
internal affairs, the future course of business. The 
responsibility of the nation involves clearly the 
responsibility of the business man and, in fact, of 
every individual. It means that for a considerable 
period at least a strong American army will be 
needed abroad to insure living up to the treaty 
conditions and to police some of those countries 
until a stable government, capable of maintaining 
law and order, is established. France and Italy and 
England probably will be less able to spare the men 
to assist in this work in central Europe than the 
United States because of the reconstruction -that 
confronts them at home. Belgium certainly will 
have her hands full in rehabilitating that war rid- 
den and devastated territory. Animated by a spirit 


to peace conditions in this country is not likely to 
be accomplished in any brief period of time. This 
readjustment, while steady and fairly rapid, doubt- 
less will spread over a period of years, altho the 
greater part may be accomplished within the first 
year or eighteen months following the signing of 
the last of the treaties of peace. It would seem 
therefore that the business men of this country 
will have ample time to think and to move with 
caution in planning the readjustment of their in- 
dividual affairs to a peace footing. 

The impulsive nature of the American, however, 
may complicate matters. If all would keep the 
brakes well in hand and proceed with caution the 
readjustment could be accomplished for the most 
part in an orderly manner. Uncertainty and lack 
of carefully considered plans contribute to de- 
moralization in such times. For that reason there 
should be a broad commission of practical but well 
grounded business men and economists to study 
present and after war problems, with a view of map- 
ping out a course to assist business men generally 
in the readjustment. Unpreparedness is likely to 
cause trouble if something along this line is not 
done quickly. 

Kdward N. Hurley sounded the keynote a few 
days ago when he pointed out that ship building 





World Democracy Wins—Now the Problems of Peace 


No more distracting conditions can be imagined than 
those under which this article is dictated. Whistles are 
blowing, and cheering crowds walk the streets that, eight 
stories below, are thickly strewn with bits of ribbons of 
paper that have been thrown from the windows of the sky- 
scrapers. Until a few minutes ago the entire nation was 
busy with its activities of war, building vast additions to 
its cantonments and carrying on all of the preparations for 
sending another two millions of men to the fighting front. 
The excitement is over a published announcement that there 
is no longer any fighting front. It is not officially con- 
firmed and hostilities may not actually have ceased at 2 
o'clock today, Thursday. In all probability, however, the 


rumor, if it be one, will have become accomplished fact by: 


the time these words reach our readers. 

The war ends with dramatic suddenness, even as it began. 
Its onset found a world unprepared against an aggressor 
fortified by many years of secret scheming. Now the world 
faces a peace for which there is as yet no definite program, 
but at least a peace in which the advantage is not with the 


how we were going to get thru with the many unaccustomed 
tasks before us, but we got thru with them somehow. At 
first it was largely a bungling thru with the Allied nations, 
but order and system in time evolved out of the chaos. 

Peace brings other problems. The task of reconstruction 
of devastated territory is in itself an immense one. Even 
aside from this the peace to which we are returning is not 
the peace which existed before the war. It is changed; we 
are all changed. The world has become less extravagant, 
less slothful, more clear eyed and purposeful. It has gotten 
new ideas of brotherhood and democracy. There now awaits 
the task of making them effective in new forms of govern- 
ment for many countries and in a new world government of 
some sort that will carry out in an intellectual way the 
principles of democracy. 

None of us can foresee how all of these mighty forces will 
marshal themselves for the world’s regeneration. Still 
ahead for all of us are days of toil, of self-sacrifice and of 
self-denial. We can, however, now face them with a high 
courage and exalted enthusiasm. 


aggressor. 





We were not prepared for war and none of us knew just 


The basic principles of human brotherhood have been as- 
sailed and have triumphed. 








bear testimony of this, but whether peace comes 
this week or next or weeks hence the die is cast and 
the sun of the Hohenzollern, like that of Hapsburg, 
has set. The German empire is slowly crumbling 
under the weight of the wrongs it has perpetrated 
and under the awakening of the people of the mili- 
tary ridden countries of central Europe. 

But what of America? This country has taken 
a conspicuous part in the making of history in the 
last four years and in turning the tide by making 
the real issue in the armed conflict in military rid- 
den Europe a ‘‘world democracy’’ has raised a 
question of self-government and widespread liberty 
against autocracy of the military type and conse- 
quently America has assumed grave responsibilities. 
It is no longer possible to negotiate a treaty of 
peace—in the dictation of which President Wilson 
undoubtedly will have an important part—and then 
withdraw our armies and go about our own busi- 
ness. Europe is demoralized. The central Euro- 
pean nations are rent asunder and are breaking up 
into nationalities. Russia, our former ally, is in 
a chaotic state and unless a strong guiding hand 
is stretched forth as of a big brother it will be only 
a question of time when Europe will again be 
plunged into conflict and possibly war. In dictating 
a peace under an unconditional surrender the vic- 
torious nations are obligated to the people of the 
defeated nations to restore order and prevent as far 
as possible a continuation of chaotic conditions. 

It was this obligation as well as the selfish motive 
that annexed the defeated territory to that of the 
stable and victorious nations in the past. In the 


of unselfishness, the United States necessarily must 
face the responsibility that participation in the 
war has involved and see to it that the terms of the 
peace treaties are fully carried out if the world is 
to be kept free. This means this country must 
reckon with worldwide problems in returning to 
peace conditions. It is out of the question to re- 
turn to a normal condition such as existed prior to 
1914. Europe, devastated and demoralized by war, 
must be fed and clothed and succored until condi- 
tions there become normal. Austria has surrendered, 
because her people were hungry and poorly clad 
and financially distressed; the same is true of Hun- 
gary, of Bulgaria, of Turkey, and will be true of 
Germany when she yields. 

Those people must be fed and clothed and helped 
in their effort to get on a sound foundation and 
made self-sustaining. Tho defeated enemies they 
are human. Then there are our Allies in the great 
war, Serbia, Roumania, Belgium, Italy, France, 
Great Britain and her colonies, Canada and Aus- 
tralia especially, all factors that have suffered 
deeply and which will need food, clothing, financial 
assistance and so on, and they can turn to the 
United States alone for much of this help. Then 
there are the countries that remained neutral, espe- 
cially Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Spain. Also the Central and South 
American republics that either remained neutral or 
actually declared war as did Cuba and China. These 
involve world problems for the United States. Then 
there is Mexico. 

In view of all these problems the readjustment 


would continue regardless of the cessation of war. 
He said: ‘‘We are only now just beginning our 
program of ship construction. The removal of the 
emergency can not and will not bring an end to 
the world’s need for ships nor prevent us from 
carrying our program to a successful conclusion. 
We shall continue to use all the facilities of ship 
building that business economy will permit.’? 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation in the course 
of time may pass out of existence, but the ship 
building industry will go on, for the United States 
now knows the value of a merchant marine and the 
world needs the ships. The same lesson has been 
taught in other lines of industry, mobilized in our 
war activities. Their efficiency will determine their 
future. The problems that confront the American 
business man are not difficult of solution if he 
begins to study fundamentals and then applies them 
to his individual affairs. America must learn thrift 
and economy, and this means the right kind of pro- 
ficiency, not the misused proficiency of Germany 
but the kind that will make the world a better 
place to live in, contented and happy, not sordid and 
selfish. 

Exports from the United States for September 
amounted to $550,000,000, an increase of nearly 
$100,000,000 over September, 1917, and of $20,000 
over August, 1918. Exports for the nine months of 
this year total $4,561,000,000, a slight decrease as 
compared with last year but an increase of $610,- 
000,000 over the corresponding period of two years 
ago. 
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CLEVELAND FORCES FALL HOUSE BUILDING 


Lumbermen and Others Plan to Insure Activity 
—Appeal to Federal Authorities 


CLEVELAND, OunI0, Nov. 4.—Appeal of lumber 
and allied building material interests to Govern- 
ment officials at Columbus for immediate action 
that house building can yet be started this fall 
to meet the tremendous demands tpon it was made 
this week by a committee representing factions of 
the building materials industry. So strong was 
this appeal made that there is every indication that 
a blanket permit, authorizing Cleveland to pro- 
ceed with the construction of at least 1,000 houses, 
and perhaps 2,000 houses, is expected to be issued 
Nov. 15. 

The move on the State capital was the outcome 
of the apparent lack of interest in permits issued 
by the local building committee, to such an extent 
that not one permit was approved by the non-war 
construction committee of the Counei of National 
Defense after it had been passed upon by the lo- 
cal committee, altho the greatest care in passing 
upon these permits and thoro investigation of the 
necds of the project were given before it was is- 
sued. On the local committee are E. W. Cunning- 
ham, building commissioner of Cleveland; F,. H. 
Chapin, manager the Hydraulic-Press Brick Co.; 
John A. Kling, president of the Kelley Island 
Lime & Transport Co.; Irwin Fisher, of the Fisher- 
Wilson Lumber Co., and W. J. Carter, civil engi- 
neer. Mr. Fisher and Mr. Carter have been added 
to the committee during the week. 

As every effort had been made by this committee 
to comply with the view of the non-war construc- 
tion committee, and no action had been taken in 
favor of house building here, altho other cities in 
Ohio seemed to be going ahead with their building 
programs, lumber and other building material or- 
ganizations here got to- 
gether during the week, 
formed a strong com 
mittee and, armed with 
all possible kinds of 
data, went to Columbus. 
On this committee are 
J. V. O’Brien, secretary 
of the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers, and 
W. K. Palmer, president 
of the Material Dealers’ 
Association, as repre- 
senting all lumber in- 
terests in the district; 
Louis A. Moses, direct 
or of the industrial 
housing survey and man- 
ager of the Cleveland 
Building & Housing Co.; 
Stanley MeMichael, of 
the Cleveland Real Es- 
tate Board, and C. H. 
Patterson, assistant see- 





One point on which the Columbus group was con- 
vinced was the fact that practically all material to 
be used for this housing program is of such a char- 
acter that it is of no value for war building pur- 
poses, and another was that all this material ig ly- 
ing idle, with much capital tied up in it, whereas 
it could be used for promoting the winning of the 
war by its use for housing purposes. Objections to 
the program on the ground that there is not money 
available for a house building program here were 
set aside. All representatives of the different mate- 
rial factions claim there is plenty of private money 
available, as well as a lot of people ready to build 
houses and able to finance it themselves, without the 
banks being approached for thousands of houses. 


GOVERNMENT WILL TRAIN FORESTERS 


To Give Instruction at Georgia University—The 
Students and Curriculum 





ATHENS, GA., Nov. 4.—A students’ army train- 
ing corps unit in forest engineering has been or- 
ganized at the University of Georgia, with a special- 
ized course covering two years, each year being 
divided into four terms of twelve weeks each. Each 
year and each term are to a Jarge degree independ- 
ent of the others, so that a student may enter at 
the beginning of any term and successfully carry 
on the work. Three terms of each year will be 
spent at the university, and the fourth in the woods 
on a logging or milling operation where the stu- 
dents will have experience in the handling of ma- 
chines and tools. The complete course of study em- 
braces the following: 

Military instruction; war issues (economic) ; 
dendrology; trigonometry; mensuration; general 
economics; making and reading of maps; forest 
practice; forest surveying; timber estimating; En- 
glish composition; forest economies; wood tech- 








retary of the Builders’ 
Exchange and seeretary 
of the Material Dealers’ 
Association. It will be 
seen from this group 
that practically every 
angle of housing con- 
struction is represented. Thru the figures and data 
supplied by Mr. Moses from his recent surveys it 
was definitely proved to the group at Columbus 
that Cleveland is actually in need of 12,500 moder- 
ate priced houses at onee, and that since this coun- 
try entered the war the growth of population has 
been on the increase, while the proportionate num 
ber of houses supposed to meet this growth has been 
decreasing, so that both factors have been moving 
away from each other. 

The Cleveland contingent will not wait for the 
early action promised at Columbus, however, but 
will immediately form another committee, prob- 
ably from among those who have been selected to 
obtain action at the State capital, and will’ send 
these to Washington to lay the situation before 
the housing committee of the War Industries Board. 
This is to offset any possible complication that 
might develop at Washington, now that the Colum- 
bus committee has seen fit to recognize the extreme 
housing needs of Cleveland and seems willing to co- 
operate. According to C. H. Patterson, if the 
blanket permit is received and work can be started 
the early half of November there is still a chance 
of getting houses started and far enough advanced 
to permit inside work, thus bringing these houses 
near completion by spring. 

A significant feature in the minds of lumber 
and allied interests is that in sanctioning this 
blanket permit the non-war construction committee 
at Columbus recognizes the value of centralizing the 
power of the local material and allied interests and 
allowing them to pass upon permits and direct 
construction. 


Wash., ready for full operation. 
selected pine lumber stock for blocks. 
a smaller picture of the cylinder dry kilns of the plant 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE STOCKS GROW LIGHT 


Rough and Dressed Lumber Reported Oversold— 
Shipments Have Exceeded Production 


Norro.k, VA., Nov. 4.—Reports received from 
twenty-five of the largest North Carolina pine op- 
erators show them to be oversold on rough lumber 
on Oct. 1 nearly 18,000,000 feet, as against 15,000,- 
000 on Sept. 1. The surplus stock carried on Oct. 
1 amounted to 9,000,000 feet, which is a slight in- 
crease over Sept. 1, this being in red heart and 1 
and 2 bark strips. The surplus of the better grades 
on Oct. 1 was smaller. In dressed stock these 
same mills were oversold Oct. 1 nearly 3,000,000 
fect, as against 800,000 feet Sept. 1. This is a 
rather sharp increase. In view of the fact that 
the amount of business received during October 
will equal that received during September and the 
further fact that production fell off somewhat dur- 
ing October it is natural to figure that these mills 
were more heavily oversold on Nov. 1 than they 
were one month previous, 

Reports received from forty-one mills cutting 
North Carolina pine for September show produc- 
tion of 31,908,000 fect and shipments of 34,963,- 
000 feet, an excess of shipments of slightly over 
3,000,000 feet. A comparative statement for Sep- 
tember, 1918 and 1917, covering the same mills re- 
porting in each year, shows the cut in 1918 to be 
two-thirds as large as the 1917 cut,ewhile ship- 
ments in 1918 were slightly larger than in 1917. 


a ee 


EXPECT HEAVY AIRPLANE ORDERS 

CLEVELAND, Onto, Nov. 6.—Chanees for greater 
outlet for certain descriptions of hardwoods are 
seen here this week in the announcement of the 
Senate military affairs committee asking that John 
D. Ryan, director of air 
craft production, auth- 
orize ubhampered quan 
tity production of the 


new Glenn L. Martin 
bombing plane. Large 


manufacture of — this 
plane, together with no 
changes in present de- 
sign, also was urged. 
This plane was official- 
ly accepted this week by 


the War Department 
after exhaustive — tests 
had been made on an 


experimental — machine 
sent from Cleveland to 
the Government proving 
grounds at Dayton a 
month ago. According 
to present plans at least 
fifty of these machines 
will be made by hand 
immediately until tools 








The Diamond Match Co. is rapidly getting its big match block plant east of the city limits of Spokane, 
It will be a large plant and will handle large quantities of especially 
The picture shows a general view of the plant, together with 


nology; forest utilization (logging) ; forest utiliza- 
tion (milling) ; forest policy; timber physics; for 
est history; labor efficiency; logging and milling 
practice. 

It is the understanding that men pursuing this 
course will be allowed to finish at least one year’s 
work before being inducted into active military 
service, and an effort will be made to give them 
the full two years’ training. It is thought, how 
ever, that students completing one year’s work will 
be capable of conducting forest surveys, making 
forest maps, cruising timber, and sealing logs and 
the sawn product. 

Any man between the ages of 18 and 45 may be 
inducted into the Students’ Army Training Corps 
provided he has had sufficient education to enable 
him to pursue the work successfully. After indue- 
tion the student receives full equipment, board and 
lodging, medical and hospital attendance, and the 
pay of a private. Men who have had woods expe- 
rience, know trees and something of surveying and 
mapping may enter the second year class, and the 
same applies to students who have had two or three 
years’ work in forestry. For men who have not 
the fourteen entrance credits required by the uni- 
versity there will be organized a vocational corps 
in the preparation for timbermen., This will be 
an intensive course of training covering eight 
weeks with the object of making entrants skilled 
in the various woods operations necessary to lum- 
bering. 

Further information may be obtained by address- 
ing the chancellor, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. 


arrive to make possible 
quantity production. 


Fifty Cleveland firms 
expect to obtain con 
tracts for different 


parts. It is stated at 
the Martin plant here 
that as other airplane plants are making only 40 
percent of their capacity, because of lack of proper 
design, quantities of the Martin plane may be 
made at these other plants. 

Hardwood factories have been asked to get into 
communication with D, M. Hess, lock box 428, 
Chester, Pa., of the Midvale Steel Co., Eddystone, 
Pa., to help speed production of rifle parts. This 
firm is making 8,000 rifles a day for the Govern- 
ment, two-thirds of the daily production of the 
country, it is said. 





ALLEGED GRAFT IN CANADIAN LUMBERING 


St. Joun, N. B., Nov. 5.—There is a fresh 
scandal in connection with the lumber industry in 
New Brunswick, which will have important political 
consequences. Because the province receives its 
largest revenue from its timber lands, in the form 
of leases, mileage and stumpage, the lumber opera- 
tors have always been a factor in _ politics. 
Only a few years ago a leader of the provincial 
government was driven from public life because 
he took part in a scheme to colleet $100,000 trom 
the lumber operators whose leases of timber lands 
were about to expire and because he was for a 
time the actual custodian of the fund so raised. 

A new government is now in power and has in- 
stituted radical reforms, but the scandal now made 
public has to do with the old system. At the last 


session of the legislature a member charged that 
the speaker of the House, who is president and 
treasurer of a lumber company, had conspired with 
a government scaler to get a reduced scale on the 
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logs cut and so cheat the government out of a 
portion of the stumpage dues. The charge was not 
sustained, but it was shown from the defendant’s 
own testimony and that of others that a custom in 
vogue for years had been followed and his check 
to the government was about four thonsand dollars 
less than it should have been had an accurate scale 
been made. It was not necessary to conspire with 
the scaler, for that was the custom. A member of 
the former government, also a lumber operator, was 
shown to have done the same thing. 

When the facts came out, however, there was an 
instant demand that the speaker resign not only 
the speakership but his seat in the legislature; and 
that action be’ taken by the new government to get 
from him and any other operators any shortage 
shown to be due the province. The government has 
announced that it will take action, and as a result 
of measures previously adopted it hopes to have in 
the future an accurate scale of every log cut on 
government lands. An examination for scalers 
was held last summer and five qualified men have 
been appointed, who will have qualified assistants 
under a business-like system. 

It may be added that as a result of an increase 
in dues and a more eareful scale last winter the 
revenue derived from timber lands this year has 
been the largest on record, altho there was only 
about 60 percent of an average cut of logs. 


DISLOYALTY CHARGE DISPROVED 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 6.—The opinion among 
the lumber trade here, and especially those who 
know him, is that the Hughes report on the aircraft 
production dug pretty deep to find a goat in Samuel 
B. Vrooman, jr. Apparently he has been found 
technically guilty of 





NAVY COMMANDEERS CLUB QUARTERS 


Organization at Seattle Composed Mainly of 
Lumbermen Is Ousted 





SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 2.—Members of the Met- 
ropolitan Club, occupying quarters in the Stuart 
Building, this week received with regret notice that 
the Navy Department of the Government had com- 
mandeered the club’s quarters for offices for the 
admiral in charge of the Puget Sound district, who 
heretofore has been stationed at the Puget Sound 
Navy Yard, Bremerton, near Seattle. This made 
it necessary to close the quarters of the club on 
Oct. 31, that they might be put in shape for the 
new occupants. The club started in a small way 
more than nine years ago with small quarters in 
the Henry Building, the members being made up 
of tenants of the group of buildings operated by 
the Metropolitan Building Co., including the White, 
Henry and Stuart buildings, headquarters for most 
of the lumber concerns in Seattle, and the Cobb 
Building, housing doctors and dentists exclusively. 
The club’s membership was largely made up of 
those connected with the lumber concerns. 

A few years later a lumbermen’s club of Seattle, 
a weekly lunch club, merged with the Metropolitan 
and it was afterward known as Metropolitan Lum- 
bermen’s Club for a while and then shortened to 
the old name of the Metropolitan Club. When the 
Stuart Building was built about four years ago 
the top floor was made into splendid quar- 
ters for the Metropolitan Club, including a 
large library, reading room, card room, directors’ 
room, pool and billiard room, dining room, culinary 
department ete. J. F. Douglas, secretary and man- 


number of feet, b. m., of fir and spruce and -other 
species coming under the following headings: To- 
tal shipments during the month; amount of air- 
craft cants shipped; amount of aircraft specifica- 
tions shipped; amount of ship building lumber 
shipped (including local deliveries but excluding 
plant construction and maintenance material) ; 
amount of other Government -lumber shipped; 
amount of railroad lumber shipped; approximate 
amount lumber on hand Oct. 31; and total cut of 
mill during October of fir, spruce, hemlock and 
cedar, 


SOUTHERN LAND AVAILABLE FOR SOLDIERS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 5.—The Southern Allu- 
vial Land Association has been extremely busy the 
last month or so, according to Seeretary F. E. 
Stonebraker, sending out questionnaires to owners 
of unused and cut-over land in the South request- 
ing information as to the amount available, terms 
of sale, kind, and purpose for which best suitable, 
the data thus gathered to be assembled for the in- 
formation of our returned soldiers, To date over 
400 replies have been received to the 2,000 ques- 
tionnaires, offering, however, approximately 700,- 
000 acres in widely seattered regions. Secretary 
Stonebraker believes that by combining the offers 
in contiguous regions at least 100,000 acres in dif- 
ferent parts of the various States will be available 
to offer to the returning soldiers who may wish to 
settle down to farming. 








NATIONAL FOREST INCOMES COMPARED 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 4.—The North Pacifie 
district, comprising the 





being interested in a 
concern from which he 
was buying, but there is 
much to be said on the 
other side. 

In the first place, Mr. 
Vrooman knew that the 
Government needed ma- 
hogany, and needed it 
quickly. He also knew 
that it was practically 
impossible to get the 
quantity needed in the 
time the Government 
needed it and not buy 
from the 8. B. Vrooman 
Co. (Ltd.), which han- 
dles such a large propor- 
tion of the mahogany 
brought to this territory. 
No one who knows the 
young man would for a 
moment doubt his loy- 
alty and patriotism, and 
many think that it is to 
his credit rather than 
censure that he did what 
Washington was always 
talking about, and cut 
the red tape in order to 
get busy. Mr. Vrooman’s 
ability as a mahogany 
inspector is not ques- 
tioned, nor is there the 
slightest intimation that 
the concern in any way 


French palace. 
took advantage of the 


Among the many activities of the Y. 
American boys ‘on leave’’ 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Philip S. Gardiner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., now on service 
with the “Y” in France, shows a number of our boys on an excursion conducted by the “Y” to a famous old 





national forests of Ore- 
gon, Washington and 
Alaska, led all the forest 
districts of the country, 
according to a _ tabula- 
tion just received from 
the Forester’s office, 
Washington, by District 
Forester George  H. 
Cecil, Portland. For the 
quarter ending Sept. 380, 
1918, the receipts totaled 
$120,105.65, as  com- 
pared to $104,948.94, 
the total of receipts for 

. the same period last 
year. Of this amount 
$116,516.34 was due to 
the sale of national 
forest timber. The re- 
mainder came from 
grazing permits, timber 
settlement, trespass and 
special uses, 

The southwestern dis- 
trict, with headquarters 
at Albuquerque, N. M., 
came second, with re- 
ceipts amounting to 
$94,950.52; and the In- 
land EKmpire district, 





Mme, A. 


from the strenuous duties at the front. 


This is the kind of work Mr. Gardiner is now engaged in. 





Government in filling 

the orders. The only thing of which he was guilty 
was in being interested in a concern that was sup- 
plying lumber that was inspected under his super- 
vision. Whether he was aware of the statute that 
prohibited such conditions is not known, but it was 
considered only fair, honorable and right for con- 
cerns that could do so to offer to keep open the posi- 
tions and keep up the payments of those who had 
given up their good berths to enter the service of 
the country. That such was done in this case, and 
that this method was not canceled last July, when 
Mr. Vrooman became inspector with a commission, 
is the only fault that can be found. 





WASHINGTON LANDS FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., Nov. 2.—Whatcom and 
Skagit counties are to play an important part in 
the reclamation and settlement of land for the 
benefit of the returning soldier primarily, but also 
for the profit of civilians, The Bellingham Cham- 
her of Commerce has been asked to secure data on 
10,000 aeres of logged off land in these counties 
suitable for reclamation and settlement, in accord- 
ance with the program of the Washington State 
Land Settlement Association, which was endorsed 
at Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 17 by the International 
Farms Congress, Whatcom County, which is repre- 
sented on the executive board, has fully 250,000 
acres of logged-off lands suitable for cultivation. 


ager of the Metropolitan Building Co., is president 
of the club and the trustees include several well 
known Seattle lumbermen. 

During the last few years many men prominent 
nationally and internationally have addressed the 
members at the noonday luncheon, among whom 
might be mentioned Charles Edward Russell, mem 
ber of the governmental commission that visited 
Russia, and Stefenson, the Arctic explorer, who 
only a few weeks ago returned from his long so 
journ in the Aretie regions and made an interesting 
address to the Metropolitan Club members. The 
trustees of the club, assisted by a committee of 
members, are endeavoring to arrange for a tempo- 
rary home for the club where the noonday luncheons 
may be continued until normal conditions return 
and it will be possible to secure a new and perma- 
nent club home, 


SEEKS DATA AS 10 LUMBER SHIPPED 


PorTLAND, OrE., Nov. 2.—In order to gain an 
adequate idea of the amount of fir, spruce, hemlock 
and cedar lumber shipped during October for Gov- 
ernment and other uses, including stock on hand 
Oet. 31 and cut for the month, the Fir Production 
Board is sending out supplementary cireular No. 
32 to all sawmills in the Oregon district requesting 
that they fill out the blanks and return. to the 
board’s office not later than Nov. 10. The Fir 
Production Board desires information as to the 





in France are those connected with the entertainment of the 
The accompanying illustration sent 


with headquarters at 
Missoula, was third, with 
$90,875.45. 

The total receipts 
from the seven national 
forest districts for the 
quarter amounted to 
against $468,543.65 for the same 


$511,466.49, as 
period in 1917. 








LACK OF CARPENTERS HALTS BUILDING 


KANSAS City, Mo., Nov. 5.—The need of 1,500 
carpenters at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., where work 
is under way on an engineer encampment to cost 
nearly $5,000,000 (unless the work shall be aban- 
doned because of peace developments), and for a 
large number of carpenters at Camp Funston for 
repair work has apparently decided the Govern- 
ment against all building operations in this see- 
tion. This is indicated by the refusal to approve 
a large number of applications for dwellings and 
business buildings in the Kansas oil fields where 
the buildings are badly needed. The State priori- 
ties board had granted a large number of per- 
mits, subject to the national board’s approval. 
The national board returned them all disapproved. 
Meanwhile, hundreds of persons are living in tents 
and board shacks and will have to continue in them 
thru the winter or else move to some other place. 
It is said that there is immediate need for more 
than 1,000 dwellings in the oil fields. 





Tue City Lumber Agency, of Tacoma, Wash., 
has recently added to its hauling equipment a 
2%-ton special lumber truck. 
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HARDWOOD MEN GET STANDARD COST SYSTEM 


New Forms and Essential Information Are Sent to All Members—System Is Result of Months of Effort by 
Practical Lumbermen and Expert Accountants 


The standard hardwood cost accounting system 
on which a cost committee of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States has 
been working for some months has been mailed out, 
together with the letter, the text of which was pub- 
lished on page 38 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Nov. 2. 

From the six cost forms accompanying the letter 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN selects No. 6 for illus- 
tration, with reproduction of the accompanying 
explanation of accounts: 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States—Uniform Cost Statement—Ex- 
planation of Accounts—Statistics 


This portion of the statement consists of four sets of 
columns—Logs Available, Logs Sawed, Lumber Manu- 
factured and Lumber Shipped. By “Logs Available” 
is meant the log scale footage of logs skidded, hauled 
or purchased. By “Logs Sawed” is meant the log scale 
footage of logs sawed in the mill. By “Lumber Manu- 
factured” is meant the lumber scale footage of lumber 
manufactured. By “Lumber Shipped” is meant the 
lumber scale footage of lumber shipped. 

Each classification consists of three lines, ‘“To Cur- 
rent Month, ‘This Month” and ‘Te Date. By “To Cur- 
rent Month” is meant from Jan. 1 of the current year 
to the close of the month previous for which the state- 
ment is made. By ‘This Month” is meant the current 
month for which the statement is made. By ‘lo Date” 
is meant from Jan. 1 of the current year to the close 
of the month for which the statement is made. 

EXAMPLE 

On the reverse face of this uniform statement the 
following basic figures have been used to illustrate the 
plan as applied to mills operating part from their own 
timber but contracting a part of their logging who also 
purchase logs delivered at log railroad or mill: 


AccouNT— Feet 
T——-MIMMDARS CUE... 0 0c ccecesccavvereperee 1,500,000 
2-a—Company timber cutting............. 1,000,000 


Less company logs cut but not skidded.. 500,000 








2-b to f—Logs skidded to railroad by com- 
Oe ES Re SURO ees 500,000 
2-g—Plus contract logging...........++++. 500,000 


2-h and 3—Total company logs delivered to 
railroad ,000,000 
4—Logs bought delivered to log railroads... 400,000 


5-—Logs skidded to and purchased at rail- 


i cbse sen sons ede ae Use hess .. «1,400,000 
Less logs not hauled to mill..........-+. 500,000 

6 to 8, inclusive—Railroad logs delivered at 
ML pa snsso keene he cis sea eee .. 900,000 
9—Logs bought and delivered at mill....... 100,000 
10—Total logs delivered at mill (L. 8.)..... 1,000,000 
11 to 23—Lumber manufactured.......... . -1,100,000 
24 to 26—Lumber shipped........ Perr 

Log Cost 


Line No, 1—Stumpage—Charge to this account 
stumpage at market or replacement value. (Footage 
shown and on which the per thousand cost is figured 
should be footage of stumpage cut.) 

Line No. 2—Loyging—tThis is merely a caption cov- 
ering the expense of logging as provided for in the 
following accounts. 

Line No. 2-a—Timber Outting—Charge to this ac- 
count the cost of cutting down trees and sawing into 
logs, including cost of scaling, if scaled when cut. 
(Footage shown and on which the per thousand cost is 
figured should be the footage actually cut in the 
woods.) 

Line No. 2-b—Skidding and Hauling—Charge to this 
account the cost of transporting logs from stump to 
log railroad, including cost of scaling if scaled at this 
point and replacement of teams. (Footage shown and 
on which the per thousand cost is figured should be 
the footage actually skidded or hauled.) 

Line No. 2-c—Feed—Charge to this account the cost 
of all feed used in connection with the logging opera- 
tions for the current month. (Footage shown and on 
which the per thousand cost is figured should be the 
same as Line No. 2-b.) 

Line No. 2-d—Supplies—Charge to this account cost 
of all supplies excepting feed used in the logging oper- 
ations for the current month. (Footage shown and on 





Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 























UNIFORM COST STATEMENT No. 6. 
From Month of  — 
od K $ CUT 1 
LoG 
LUMBER CUMBER 
LOGS SAWED || MANUFACTURED SHIPPED 
COMPANY LOGS | CONTRACT LOGS | PURCHASED LOGS TOTAL LOGS 
To Current Mapth... Ft} 1,000,000 Me Esc a coe 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,200,000 1,000,000 
This Moath......- Ft 00,000 £00,000 BOD Beyssvsspesecsne : 1,500,000 1,000,000 1,100,000 1,500,000 
Ds Wistess ves eserseee ri} 1,800,000 1,800,000 800000 foeeeceeesees | 8,500,000 3,000,000 8,800,000 2,600,000 





























ACCOUNT 


L0G Cost 
Stumpage. . 


Logginy 
(e) Timber Cutting a 

(b) Skidding and Hauling oe 
(c) Feed erenseve 
(d) Supplies 
(e) Camp Expense i 
(f) Total Company Logging 

) Contrect Logging 

bh) Total Logging 


Total Coat of Company Logs Delivered at Raltroad..........,..... 
Purchased Logs Delivered at Railroed 
Total Cost of all Logs Delivered at Railroad 


Rail 


Sonatruction and Maintenance vereerry) 900,000 
(b) Operation ° . 900,000 
(c) Freight Paid on Logs ne 
(d) Tota) Railroading 


Superintendence (Logging). . 
Total Cost of above Logs Delivered at Mill 


Purchased Logs Delivered at Mill 


MANUFACTURING COST. 
Saw Mill Operation 


‘Trucking and Piling...... 
Loading for Shipment... 


Buperintendence (Operating) 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSE. 
General Expense (Operating). . 





Taxes. .. 
Insurance 
loterest 


Depreciation 





SELLING EXPENSE. 
Salaries and Traveling 





General Expense (Selling) 





THIS MONTH 





which the per thousand cost is 
aces figured should be the same as Line 
No. 2-b.) 


Line No, 2-e—Camp Expense— 
Charge to this account all expense 
of logging camp, including opera- 
tion of boarding house, construc- 
tion of temporary buildings etc. 
(Footage shown and on which the 
per thousand cost is figured should 
be the same as Line No. 2-b.) 


Line No. 2-f—Total Company 
Logging—To ascertain the totai 
cost of company logging add the 
per thousand cost as shown by 
Lines No, 2-a to No. 2-e, inclusive. 
Multiply the footage of company 
logs actually skidded or hauled 
(Line No. 2-b) by this total per 
thousand cost (Lines No. 2-a to 
No. 2-e inclusive) and the result 
is the total cost of company logs 
cut and skidded or hauled. (Foot- 
age shown and on which the per 
thousand cost is figured should be 
the same as Line No. 2-b.) 


Line No. 2-g—Oontract Logging 
—Charge to this account the cost 
of logs cut and delivered by con- 
tract to logging railroad, includ- 
ing cost of sealing. (Footage 
shown and on which the per thou- 
sand cost is figured should be foot- 
age actually logged by contract.) 


Line No. 2-h—Total Logging— 
To ascertain the total cost of all 
company timber cutting and skid- 
ding, add the footage and the 
amount (Lines No. 2-f and No. 
2-2), divide the total footage into 
the total amount and the result is 
the total per thousand cost of all 
logs cut and skidded or hauled. 
(Footage shown and on which the 
per thousand cost is figured should 
be the actual total footage of Lines 
No. 2-f and No. 2-g.) 


Line No, 8—Total Cost of Logs 
Delivered at Railroad—To ascer- 
tain the cost of company logs 
delivered at railroad, add the per 
thousand cost as shown by Lines 
No. 1 and No. 2-h. Multiply the 
footage of logs actually skidded 
or hauled (Line No. 2-h) by this 
total per thousand cost (Lines 
No. 1 and No. 2-h) and the result 
is the total cost of company logs 
delivered at railroad. (Footage 
shown and on which the per thou- 
sand cost is figured should be the 
same as Line No. 2-h.) 


Line No. 4——Purchased Logs Delivered at Railroad— 
Charge to this account the cost of all ae poe logs 
delivered at railroad and log railroad. (Footage shown 
and on which the per thousand cost is figured should 
be are actual footage purchased for delivery at rail- 
road. 


Line No. 5—-Total Cost of All Logs Delivered at Rail- 
road—To ascertain the total cost of all logs delivered 
at railroad, add the footage and the amount of lines 
No. 3 and No. 4. Divide the total footage into the 
total amount and the result is the total per thousand 
cost of all logs delivered at log railroad. (Footage 
shown and on which the per thousand cost is figured 
Noa) be the actual total footage of Lines No. 3 and 

0. 4. 


Line No. 6—-Railroading—This is merely a caption 
covering the expense of railroading as provided for in 
the following accounts. 


Line No. 6-a—Construction and Maintenance— 
Charge to this account the cost of constructing main 
line or spur logging railroads, including cost of moving 
and relaying spurs and clearing railroad right of way, 
dumping grounds ete. Cost of steel rails should not be 
charged to this account but should be charged as 
purchased to a rail inventory account which will be 
depreciated monthly and this depreciation on rails will 
be charged to Line No. 21, Depreciation. 


Charge to this account the cost of maintaining log- 
ging railroad tracks. (Footage shown and on which 
the per thousand cost is figured should be footage of 
all logs transported to mill by railroad.) 


Line No. 6-b—Operation—Charge to this account the 
cost of operating logging railroads, including loading 
of logs, maintenance and renewal of all equipment. 
(Footage shown and on which the per thousand cost 
is figured should be the same as Line No. 6-a.) 


Line No. 6-c—Freight Paid on Logs—Charge to this 
account all freight paid on logs to a foreign road. 
(Footage shown and on which the per thousand cost is 
figured should be the same as Line No. 6-a.) 


Line No. 6-d—Total Railroading—This is merely a 
total of Lines No. 6-a to No. 6-c, inclusive. 


Line No. %7—Superintendence—Charge to this ac- 
count all expense of superintendence which is not 
chargeable directly to any other logging account. 
(Footage shown and on which the per thousand cost 
is figured should be the same as Line No. 6-a.) 


Line No, 8—Total Cost of Above Logs Delivered at 
Mill—To ascertain the total cost of above logs delivered 
at mill add the per thousand cost as shown by Lines No. 
5, No. 6-d and No. 7. Multiply the footage of logs 
actually transported to mill by railroad by this total 
per thousand cost and the result is the total cost of 
above logs delivered at mill. (Footage shown and on 
which the per thousand cost is figured should be the 
same as Line No. 6-a.) 


Line No. 9—-Purchase Logs Delivered at Mill— 
Charge to this account the cost of all purchased logs 
bought delivered at mill. (Footage shown and on 
which the per thousand cost is figured should be the 
actual footage purchased for delivery at mill.) 


Line No. 10—Total Cost of All Logs Delivered at Mill 
—To ascertain the total cost of all logs delivered at 
mill add the footage and amount as shown by Lines 
No. 8 and No. 9. Divide the total amount by the total 
footage and the result is the per thousand cost of all 
logs delivered at mill. (Footage shown and on which 
the per thousand cost is figured should be the actual 
total footage of Lines No. 8 and No. 9.) 


Line No. 11—Total Cost of All Logs Delivered to Mill 
—To ascertain the total cost of all logs delivered to mill 
multiply the footage of logs delivered to mill by the 
per thousand cost, (Line No. 10), and divide this 
amount by the footage, board measure, sawmill cut, and 
the result is the per thousand cost of logs delivered to 
mill to reduce to board measure, sawmill cut. (Footage 
shown and on which the per thousand cost is figured 
should be footage board measure, sawmill cut.) 


Manufacturing Cost 


Line No. 12—Sawmill Operation—Charge to this ac- 
count all the expense of handling the logs in the pond 
or from stock pile or cars into the mill and all expense 
incidental to operating the sawmill proper, including 
saws, operation of filing room and operation of boiler 
and engine house, including repairs and renewals to 
building and machinery, mill pond, log derrick etc., and 
any other expense until lumber is delivered to sorting 
chains, including salary of green grader. (Footage 
shown and on which the per thousand cost is figured 
should be footage board measure sawmill cut.) 


Line No, 18—Trucking and Piling—Charge to this 
account all the expense of grading and sorting green 
lumber and placing it on trucks, preparatory to hauling 
to yard; all the expense of trucking green lumber to 
the yard, including maintenance of every description, to 
docks and equipment ; all the expense of stacking green 
lumber on yard, including cost of pilé bottoms; all the 
expense of trucking lumber from dry kilns to yard, 
including piling, also a pro rata of salary of yard 
foreman. (Footage shown and on which the per thou- 
sand cost is figured should be the same as Line No. 8.) 


Line No. 14—Louding for Shipment—Calculate first, 
cost of loading per thousand feet on the basis of lumber 
actually loaded and then multiply the footage, board 
measure, sawmill cut (Line No. 8) by this per thousand 
cost and the result will be the amount to be charged 
to this account. 


Charges to this account include all the expense of 
loading lumber and timbers for shipment, including 
inspection, repiling, demurrage while holding cars for 
loading and a pro rata of salary of yard foreman. 
(Footage shown and on which the per thousand cost 
is figured should be the same as Line No. 8.) 


Line No. 15—Superintendence—Charge to this ac- 
count all the expense of superintendence which is not 
chargeable directly to any of the other manufacturing 
accounts. (Footage shown and on which the per thou- 
sand cost is figured should be the same as Line No. 8.) 
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Line No. 16—Total Cost of Manufacturing, Including 
Oost of Logs—tThis is merely a total of Lines No. 8 to 
11, inclusive. 


Miscellaneous Expense 


Line No. 17—General Expense (Operation)—Charge 
to this account salary and expense of executive officers 
and their assistants, including expense of separate 
office, if maintained. All the expense of maintaining 
mill office, such as salaries of office clerks, office rent, 
stationery and supplies, telegraph and telephone etc. 
(Footage shown and on which the per thousand cost is 
figured should be the same as Line No. 8.) 

Line No. 18—Taxes—Charge to this account monthly 
one-twelfth of all taxes paid with the exception of 
Federal taxes. Use previous years’ figures until such 
time as the correct amount for the year can be ascer- 
tained and adjustment made. (Footage shown and on 
which the per thousand cost is figured should be the 
same as Line No. 8.) 

Line No. 19—Insurance—Charge to this account all 
kinds of insurance paid, including liability and work- 
men’s compensation. The monthly charge should be 
the actual cost of insurance earned during the current 
month. (Footage shown and on which the per thou- 
sand cost is figured should be the same as Line No. 8.) 


Line No. 20—Interest—Charge to this account in- 
terest on invested capital, except standing timber. 
Invested capital is defined to mean total assets which 
are necessary to the operation of the business, including 
equipment assets less depreciation, lumber on hand, 
supply inventories, accounts and notes receivable ete. 
The monthly charge should be one-half of 1 percent 
on the invested capital, (except standing timber), as 


determined from the last annual or semiannual balance 
sheet. (Footage shown and on which the per thousand 
cost is figured should be the same as Line No. 8. 


Line No. 21—Depreciation—Charge to this account 
depreciation on the cost of the entire plant and equip- 
ment. The correct rate should be determined by divid- 
ing the cost by the estimated footage of stumpage to 
be manufactured. For example, the estimated stump- 
age is 100,000,000 feet and the plant and equipment 
cost $100,000 ; divide $100,000 by 100,000,000 feet and 
the result is $1 per thousand feet, the proper charge 
for depreciation. (Footage shown and on which the 
= <r cost is figured should be the same as Line 

o. 8. 


Line No. 22—Contingent Reserve—Charge to this 
account an amount suflicient to set up a reserve for 
contingencies and expenses of an unusual character. 
(Footage shown and on which the per thousand cost 
is figured should be the same as Line No. 8.) (It is 
recommended that this charge be not less than $1 per 
thousand feet.) 


Line No. 28—Total Miscellaneous Expense—This is 
merely a total of Lines No. 14 to No. 18, inclusive. 


Selling Expense 


Line No. 24—WSalaries and Traveling—Charge to this 
account all salaries and traveling expense of salesmen 
engaged in selling lumber, including commissions, 
bonuses etc. (Footage shown and on which the per 
thousand cost is figured should be the total feet of 
lumber shipped.) 


Line No, 25—General Eapense (Selling)—Charge to 
this account salaries and expense of sales managers, 


including all the expense of maintaining sales office, 
such as salaries of office clerk, office rent, stationery 
and supplies, telegraph and telephone, including ex- 
pense of separate oflice if one is maintained. (Footage 
shown and on which the per thousand cost is figured 
should be the same as Line No. 20.) 


Line No. 26—Total Selling Bxapense—This is merely 
a total of Lines No. 20 and No. 21. 


Line No. 2?7—Total Cost of Lumber—This is merely 
a total of the totals in the per thousand column of 
Lines No. 13, No. i9 and No, 22. 





GETTING OUT A SHIP A MONTH 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 2.—Bellingham’s 
fourth government wooden steamship, the Bon- 
neteere, was launched at the yards of the Pacific 
American Fisheries this afternoon. This is a sis- 
ter ship of the other three, which were launched in 
July, August and September respectively. It is 
282 feet long, with a beam of 42 feet. At the 
same yards five other steamships of the same size 
are building and the keel of a sixth will be laid 
immediately, Probably the next Government steam- 
ship to go into the water in this district will be the 
Asotin, now nearing completion at the Anacortes 
Shipbuilding Co.’s yards at Anacortes. 





OFFICES EXEMPLIFY BEAUTY OF WOOD 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., Nov. 4.—The Chickasaw Lum- 
ber Co. is now occupying its new offices, which for 
beauty of design, efficiency of arrangement and 
the pleasing and artistic use of wood in the inte- 
rior trim and fittings can not be excelled. 

Too often lumbermen are like the shoemaker 
whose children go barefooted. They may handle 
the finest of quarter sawed and figured stock and 
spend much money advertising and extolling its 
merits and beauty while occupying offices built of 
culls or perhaps of brick or stone. Not so the 
Chickasaw Lumber Co., which specializes in gum 
and oak. These woods are shown at 
their best in these beautiful new 
offices. The interior trim is entirely 
of quartered and figured red gum, 
selected for its odd and attractive 
figure, one of the features of this wood 
being the variety of forms and effects 
to which it lends itself. - One piece 
may suggest a waterfall, another 
drifting cirrus or stratus clouds, and 
still another a plain, back of which the 
mountains rise as in a landscape. All 
of these effects are blended in these 
offices with rare artistic discrimina- 
tion. The panels in the ceiling are 
selected and matched for both figure 
and color, the ceiling being dropped to 
the wall with a reeding molding of 
unusual beauty and design. The door 
and window casings extend from floor 
to ceiling and are crowned with a 
molded extension. A very pleasing 
effect is obtained in the wainscoting, 
which rises from an extended base and 
is paneled to a height of six feet. The 
wainscoting is crowned with casing 
and molding harmonizing with the 
doors and windows. The floors are 
of quartered white oak laid in log 
cabin design. The interior trim, floors 
and furniture are all in the natural fin- 








ish, shellaced and waxed, to which figured gum so 
perfectly lends itself, and blend beautifully with 
the yellowish brown of the natural oak floors, With 
the exception of two steel cabinets the furniture is 
all of figured gum and quartered oak finished to 
match the other woodwork. Even the clocks are 


framed in figured gum. The architect was George 
B. Rogers, of Mobile, Ala., and the work was 
done by the Winters Safe & Fixture Co., of the 
same city. 

There are no pictures on the walls, but two or 
three epigrams, framed in red gum, hang in each 
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room. In the office of President Leonard L, Shert- 
zer are these: 
SUCCESS 
All men covet success, but few are willing to pay 
the price that success demands. 
CLARENCE KIRVEN, 
TIME 
There is so much to be done and the time is so short. 
THE TOILHR, 
In the accounting room is an original epigram 
by President Shertzer which packs a lot of prac- 
tical wisdom into a few words, as follows: 
LUCK 
The only luck on which to figure is bad luck. 
Then if it comes bad you are prepared 
for it. 
If it comes good you are that much bet- 
ter off. LEONARD L, SHERTZER. 


There also hangs in the accounting 
room this scripture text: 


RICHES 

For what is a man profited if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ?—Matthew 16 :26. 


An appropriate epigram in the recep- 
tion room is this: 


BUSINESS 

Call on a business man during business 
hours, and on business only. Transact 
your business and go about your business 
in order that he may attend to his busl- 
ness, 





DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 

When the offices were ready for oe- 
cupancy an informal reception was 
held. One visitor after expressing his 
delight with the whole effect added 
that the company had stopped when 
the last detail for a perfect job was 
finished and ‘‘had not spent the addi- 
tional fifty dollars necessary to spoil 
it.’’ A cordial invitation is extended 
by the company to its friends and the 
trade at large, when in this beautiful 
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OFFICE OF PRESIDENT L. L. SHERTZER 








ACCOUNTING ROOM AND FURNITURE OF FIGURED RED GUM 


little typically southern city, to call 
and inspect this monument to the 
beauty and utility of wood. 
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PINE DEPARTMENT, WHERE EUGENE BRIDGERS HOLDS FORTH 
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LUMBERMEN ARE FIRST CLASS FIGHTING MEN 


Letters From the Trenches Evidence It Unmistakably— What They Found in the Wake of the Routed Huns 
—Experiences At the Front—War Songs Help Morale 


A PHILADELPHIAN AT THE FRONT 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 4.—‘‘ Darn close’’ to 
the front but ‘‘somewhat in the rear again now’’ 
is the way Private Joseph R. Rowland, of the 15th 
company, 20th Engineers (Forest) and formerly 
an employee of the Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co., of 
this city, describes the rapidity with which the 
Huns are moving back into their own territory. 
Private Rowland’s letter sent from ‘‘over there’’ 
to his fellow employees here gives an excellent de- 
scription of how the Huns lived and enjoyed life 
in captured territory. The letter follows: 

SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE, Oct. 3, 1918. 

No doubt you have been looking for some mail from 
me, but our mail has been coming in so irregularly 
lately that I have not been doing much writing but 
waiting for letters to answer. We made two 
movings in less than three weeks, so this apparently 
caused confusion with the mail, and in five weeks I 
only received about three letters. luring the last ten 
days, however, I have gotten a big bunch. 

As I suid before, we made two movings lately and 
each time we went nearer the front. For a couple of 
weeks we were darn close, but, as you know, they have 
moved the front, so we are somewhat in the rear again 
now 

About three weeks ago we were awakened about 1 
o'clock at night by the roar of cannon and we all real- 
ized what was going on, as we had been expecting it 
to come off some time, but had no definite information 
as to when. | got out of bed for a while to look and 
listen and, believe me, it was quite a sensation. There 
was one continua! roar and a constant flash of light 
in the sky. About noon the next day the first prison 
ers were brought into this town to a prison camp 


some 








them a lot. Most of the other boys here like to look 
them over also, 

This is about all I know for this time. 

Pyr, Joserit R. ROWLAND, 15th Company, 20th En- 
gineers. 


SOB IOT™ 

SEES SHARP FIGHTING AT THE FRONT 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 5.—George M. Martin, 
who resigned his position in the order department 
of the Southern Pine Sales Corporation in order to 
accompany his regiment, the 7th Regiment of 
New York, to the front, has recently seen hot 
fighting and has incidentally sampled the treachery 
of the boche. In a letter to Harold Varcoe, as- 
sistant general sales manager of the corporation, 
he gives the following spirited account of his ex- 
periences in France: 

SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE, Oct. 5, 1918. 

My Dear Mr. Varcoe: Am still alive and feeling 
better than ever, By the time you receive this letter 
you will undoubtedly have heard of the wonderful work 
done by the 27th Division. It was one of the hardest 
battles fought in many a day and will never be forgot- 
ten by any of us that survived. 

Up until this time I used to think that Jerry never 
cried for “Mercy, kamerad,” and all that stuff. They 
really do come up to us on*their knees yelling, “Mercy, 
kamerad,” and ‘For Gott’s sake, mercy.” We have 
been cut down once on our rations because of so many 
German prisoners, but as far as we are concerned we 
shall never be cut down again. One Hun came over 
to my squad with one hand up and the other tucked 
away in his blouse. We told him to throw up his other 
hand but he insisted that he was hurt and could not put 
the other up. We saw him moving that right arm, 
so we figured he was up to something and we just blew 


WHAT SOLDIERS SING ‘‘OVER THERE’’ 
How determined the boys are to have it over 
with ‘‘over there’’ and get back to home and 
loved ones is well illustrated by the songs they sing 
back of the lines or in the trenches with the big 
shells whirring overhead or striking near. The 
following four songs were sent to the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. by a stenographer formerly employed 
in the company’s Chicago office: 
song of the Guns 
This is the song that our guns keep singing, 
Here where the dark steel shines ; 
This is the song with their big shells winging 
Over the German lines— 
“We are taking you home by the shortest way, 
We are taking you out of this blood and slime 
To the land you left in an ancient day, 
Where lost lanes wander at twilight time ; 
We are bringing you peace 
In the swift release 
From the grind where the gas drifts blur; 
On a steel shod track 
We are taking you back, 
We are taking you back to Her!” 
This is the song that our guns keep roaring 
Out thru the night and rain; 
This is the song with their big shells soaring 
Over the battered plain 
“We are taking you home by the only way, 
Thy the only road that will get you back 
To the dreams you left where the dusk was gray 
And the night wind sang of a long-lost track. 
We are bringing you rest 
From the bitter test, 
Krom the pits where the great shells whirr ; 
Thru the bloody loam 
We are taking you home, 
We are taking you home to Her!” 











A GROUP OF STALWART SOLDIER-LOGGERS AND LUMBERMEN EMPLOYED AT THE PLANT OF THE BRIGHTON MILLS CO, 


here. They kept coming in bunches the rest of that 
day and the next. There were boys that looked to be 
not more than 17 or 18 and on up to old men. How 

ever, they seemed to have good clothes and looked as 
tho they had been getting plenty to eat. 

The following Saturday after work a bunch of us 
decided we would go up and take a look at the battle 
field. We rode part of the way on trucks and walked 
the rest. It was after dark when we arrived on what 
was No-Man’s Land before the battle. It was bright 
moonlight, however, and we could see very well. We 
walked most of the night, except a little sleep which 
we got in a stalled truck. At daylight we started out 
again and went thru a number of American and Ger 
man trenches and dugouts. The Germans certainly 
had a fine lot of these and the way they were con- 
structed was surprising. You see, they had captured 
this part of the country in the early days of the war 
and had occupied it peacefully ever since. Some of 
their dugouts were at least twenty feet deep, some 
were built of concrete and were fitted up with good 
furniture. The latter had no doubt been occupied by 
officers. 

We came across one line of huts or dugouts that 
were built right at the foot of and sort of under a 
mountain. They were so camouflaged that they could 
searcely be seen. This seemed like one big home, as 
they had kitchens, parlors, bedrooms ete. The kitchens 
were well equipped and two or three rooms at one end 
of the line were furnished with nice easy chairs, sofas 
and even a piano. They had a chicken yard, rabbit 
pens, stables and a swell place fitted up with shower 
baths. The entire place was electrically lighted. There 
were also several gardens with lots of nice squashes, 
cabbages and other things. Some of our infantry 
boys were gathering these and would enjoy a meal 
on what the Huns had intended to have. They sure 
were surprised by the attack, as they left behind all 
kinds of guns, ammunition, clothing ete. There were 
a number of dead Huns lying around, and of course 
some of our boys. 

The towns are all shot to pieces, fine churches and 
everything having fallen alike. The trees and the for 
ests are also pretty well riddled in some places. The 
roads, too, are shot to pieces in lots of places, but 
these are repaired almost immediately by the engineer 
corps. 

I have been getting the Plan and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN right regularly lately and enjoy reading 





daylight right into him. <As he dropped, a bomb went 
off; it was one that he had in his shirt. Krom that 
time on, this “mercy” stuff went over our heads as 
the airplanes fly. When two of my boys, one on each 
side of me, got it thru the head, I simply went crazy, 
and it is surely funny how I came thru alive. 

Shall have to close now as there is something doing. 
Write and tell me how everyone is feeling ete, 

Best regards to all. Sincerely, 

GEORGE M, MARTIN, 

Co, D, 107th U. S. Infantry, American Expeditionary 

Forces, (Old 7th of New York). 
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ANOTHER SON IN THE SERVICE 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 2.—Harold J. MeCoy, son 
of R. H. MeCoy, manager of the Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, Idaho, and assistant to 
his father in looking after the lumbering opera- 
tions there, has enlisted in the spruce division of 
the Signal. Corps, with headquarters at Portland, 
Ore., and has been commissioned as second lieu- 
tenant. He spent several days in Seattle this week. 
He is a brother of Lieut. Lawrence McCoy, for- 
merly sales manager of the Edward Rutledge Tim- 
her Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, who enlisted in the 
20th Engineers (Forest), and went to France near- 
ly a year ago, and whose interesting letter describing 
the work of the forestry men there, illustrated with 
pictures, appeared recently in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 





SERVING ON THE ITALIAN FRONT 

NEw Or.EANS, La., Nov. 5.—Word has been re- 
ceived here that the Loyola University hospital unit, 
organized at New Orleans and commanded. by Maj. 
J. A. Danna, a distinguished New Orleans surgeon, 
is serving with the American forces on the Italian 
front. 

The unit was financed by Mrs. John Dibert, ‘of 
this city, widow of the late Capt. John Dibert, a 
prominent and popular cypress lumberman. Mrs. 
Dibert gave $100,000 to provide the necessary 
equipment, stipulating only that Dr. Danna should 
command the unit, which was destined from the start 
for service in Italy. 


Keep Smiling 
There’s many a weary heart tonight, 
There's many a lonesome soul, 
There’s many a pal who longs for his gal 
While playing the soldier role, 
There’s many a service flag flying, 
There’s many a vacant chair, 
There’s many a mother who prays for the other 
As he mixes it up “Over There.” 


The home town is not the same old town 
Since we fellows have all sailed away ; 

The old corner bar is finished by far— 

Our absence does not make it pay. 

There’s no one to steal your old best gal— 
They’ve drafted all those who would try— 
And daddy, old sport, has been holding the fort 
Since the day we all bid them goodbye. 


There’s many a party awaits us 

When we finish our job over here; 

There’s many in O, D., from general to K. P. 
Who’ll shout when it’s over, with cheer. 

But meanwhile let’s all keep on grinning 

Till we’ve baffed the Hun ’cross the Rhine; 
Then we'll roll up our packs and make for the tracks, 
Bound homeward in double-quick time. 


The Buck Tells About It 


“T guess I won’t be glad again to see the folks at home: 
To plant my Army hob-nails on a good, old-fashioned 
street ; 
To have the old cap tilted at an angle on my dome, 
And — ‘em all about it up and down the old-time 
reat, 


“To tell ’em everything I saw 
From New York to the Rhine; 
To tell ’em how we butted in 
And helped to break the line; 
But not until it’s over 
And we've slipped ’em merry hell— 
For until the Hun is beaten, 
There'll be not a thing to tell. 


“T guess I won’t be ready when they start the other 


way 
To slog along the good old town that waits across 
the sea; 
To put the final touches on the things I’ve got to say, 
And ro bugler back to shoot when he blows 
reveille. 


“To tell ’em all there is to tell 
About each daily stunt; 
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Of shell and gas and shrapnel, 

And of life along the front; 
But not until it’s over 

And we've cracked the kaiser’s spell— 
For until the [Jun is beaten 

There'll be nothing fit to tell.” 


Then We’ll Come Back to You 

Some day, when screaming shells are but a dream 
That vanished with the dawn of better days, 
When Love and Faith are really what they seem, 
And Treachery is lost in fleeting haze ; 
When each sweet day recalls a noble deed, 
Wherein a blinding flash plays not a part, 
And Truth at last has sown the godly seed 
That springs to Trust and Joy in every heart ; 
Some day, tho it be farther down the years 
Than ever mortal gazed or planned ahead— 
When we have made them pay for all your tears, 
And squared accounts for comrades who have bled; 
When we can feel that storms of Greed and Lust 
Will nevermore engulf our skies of blue; 
When you can live and know each sacred trust— 

, And not till then—will we come back to you. 


—_ 


PROMOTED FOR SERVICE IN FRANCE 


CINCINNATI, OnIO, Nov. 4.—Administrative offi- 
cials of the M. B. Farrin Co. have been advised 
from France of the promotion of Henry J. Pfiester, 
the president of the company, who is with the 
American Expeditionary Forces. He has been in 
France ten months, and received his commission as 
lieutenant after four months of service. His new 
promotion from a first lieutenancy to a captaincy 
comes as a reward for brilliant service in some of 
the recent fighting on the western front. 








COMMISSIONS REWARD THE PERSISTENT 


Everett, Wasu., Nov. 2.—E. B. Wright, son-in- 
law of Manager William H. Boner, of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., has been commissioned a cap- 
tain in the forestry division of the United States 
Army, and Joseph Irving, jr., son of the well 
known logging operator, Joseph Irving, is com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the same branch of the 
national service. These two men, accompanied by 
Col. Roland H. Hartley, of the Clough-Hartley Co. 
and the Everett Logging Co., traveled to San Fran- 
cisco a few days ago to take their examinations. 
It is confidently expected that Col. Hartley will 
land an overseas berth, for he is wildly eager to get 
‘over there,’’ where his eldest son is in the thick 
of things. E. B. Wright has tried every imagina- 
ble way to enter the service, but fell down because 
of defective eyesight. Physical reasons caused the 
rejection of Joseph Irving, jr., when he tried to 
enter the fighting service. 





STALWARTS ARE COMMISSIONED 
SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 2.—Col. Roland H. Hart- 


ley, of the Clough-Hartley Mills, Everett, 
has taken the examination in San Francisco 
for enlistment in the ‘Twentieth Engineers 


and has been commissioned captain. 
as a timber expert and will be 
overseas. Col. 


He qualified 
sent for service 
Hartley narrowly escaped being 


governor of the State during the last campaign. 
He was candidate for the nomination on the Re- 
publican ticket and made a red-hot, une ompromis- 
ing fight on the I. W. W. He finished the campaign 
with a great burst of speed, which undoubtedly 
would have given him the nomination if the canvass 
had continued a few days s longer. He is an orator 
of great power and charm and is one of the really 
big, picturesque figures of the Coast. 


KE. B. Wight, assistant manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser plant at Everett, is another well known 
figure who has received his commission as captain 
in the Twentieth Engineers (Forest), after ex- 
amination in San Francisco. It is understood he 
will go direct to France, 


~ 
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WINS SILVER OAK LEAF 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Nov. 4.—George E. Breece, 
former mayor of Charleston and a leading lumber 
dealer of West Virginia and Cincinnati, has been 
promoted to lieutenant colonel in the aviation see- 
tion of the Army, his friends here have been in- 
formed. He left here several months ago with a 
commission as major to assume charge of the spruce 
division of the Army at Portland, Ore., and he is 
now superintending the cutting of all the spruce 
timber in that section for the airplanes. He has 
two sons in the Army. 




















BRIGHTON,ORE., GETTING OUT AIRPLANE MATERIAL FOR THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND ITS ALLIES 





JUSTICE ASKED FOR THE INLAND EMPIRE 


SPOKANE, Wasu., Nov. 4.—A wonderful exposi- 

tion of the entire Inland Empire lumber industry 
was made by Es. Allen, manager of the western 
Pine Kmergeney 5 oard, in a recent communication 
to the War “Industri ies Board and the priorities com- 
mittee at Washington, D. C., pleading for the pro- 
per recognition from the Government for the indus- 
try in connection with any policy of industrial reg- 
ulation that it might adopt. Mr. Allen’s communi- 
cation first explains the nature and importance of 
the western pine industry, and then presents in 
clear-cut language the views of the manufacturers 
on regulation of their industry. Mr. Allen says 
in part: 

In the Inland Empire are now operating seventy- 
five sawmills and sixty-five box factories. The to- 
tal normal annual production is over 1,600,000,000 
feet. The mills in the Western Pine Manuf: Lc- 
turers’ Association have a normal production of at 
least 1,500,000,000, about 100,000,000 being cut by 
small mills outside the association. Production re- 
ported by association mills incompletely for the 
first six months of 1916 was 664,000,000 feet, an an- 
nual rate of 1,328,000,000 feet, to which may _ be 
added 100,000, 000 feet estimated outside production, 
and as much or more to cover failures by associ- 
ation mills to report. 

30x manufacture is a highly important auxiliary 
industry, since the product of this territory is 
especially adapted to the purpose. Many mills have 
box factories attached. Many separate factories, 
located here to be near the supply, buy their lum- 
ber from the mills. Together they have a capacity 
of 150,000,000 feet or more, * * * 

Approximately half the production, or about 800,- 
000,900 feet, is of the wood commonly called western 
pine, which commerce ially, altho not botanic ally, is 
classed with white pine because of its softness, 
lightness and adaptability to nearly all white pine 
uses. * * * From 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 feet is 
true white pine, interchangeable with the familiar 

eastern white pine. 

Thus, nearly three-fourths the production is of 
material which, outside of lower grades for ordinary 
construction purposes, is required for the higher 
uses demanding a standard, soft, light wood con- 
spicuous for workability in fine machining, freedom 
from splitting, even texture and like characteristics. 


Among such uses, important to national as well as 
to military efficiency, are airplane fuselages, trench 
rockets, foundry patterns, motor car and vehicle 
bodies, ship and boat building, agricultural imple- 
ments, tanks and silos, tool handles, wood pipe, 
matches, and a host of other special uses for which 
substitutes are unsatisfactory, besides all sorts of 
millwork, such as sash and doors, for which no 
wood equals the soft pines; also boxes and contain- 
ers in which the essentials are lightness, strength, 
freedom from splitting and workability. 

The rest of the Inland Empire production is 
mainly larch and Douglas fir, with perhaps 75,000,- 
000 to 100,000,000 feet of white fir, cedar and spruce. 
An important product is the timber required by the 


Butte and Ccur d’Alene mining districts. Much 
of the western and Mississippi Valley territory 
draws on the Inland Empire for farm lumber, It 


largely supplies the middle West box factories, and 
recently has had a very heavy industrial demand 
from Chicago and points eastward, especially for 
munition boxes, pattern stock and the like. 

For ordinary building lumber, the Inland Empire 
figures as a nearer supply to the middle West 
hence with less pressure on transportation facilities 
—than the extreme Pacific coast. The same applies 
to ties and other railroad material which it fur- 
nishes in large quantities. 


Must Meet Abnormally Heavy Overhcad 


After emphasizing the western pine mills’ ab- 
normally heavy investment in equipment for highly 
manufactured and refined product, which, together 
with comparatively high stumpage for superior tim- 
ber, means a very heavy overhead, Mr, Allen points 
out that a most important peculiarity of this re- 
a is the heavy stocks carried by the mills, due 
largely to the use of the material for remanufac- 
ture and the necessity for handling orders prompt- 
ly from seasoned stocks in the best shipping condi- 
tion. This also calls for a heavy investment, par- 
alleled by no other section. 

The communication then continues as follows: 


The foregoing presents broadly the extent and 
characteristics of the Inland ag rage lumber indus- 
try. Its particular relation to the war and to na- 
tional efficiency in war time, as distinguished from 


other regions, may be further emphasized. 
great extent has it supplied thru direct sale 
Government the most familiar primary military 
necessities such as ship, aircraft and cantonment 
lumber, tho in the case of the latter it originally 
quoted the lowest prices of any region but did not 
engage in any scramble for the business. Indi- 
rectly, however, it has put the majority of its 
production into war uses and uses equally essen- 
tial. Losing heavily in its ordinary building mar- 
kets, it has strikingly shifted to the supply of war 
industry in regions where no other industry can 
be accredited with this increased demand. It con- 
tinues particularly fitted to this demand—indeed, 
competition can be only thru unsatisfactory sub- 
stitutes—and to carry for this purpose a conspicu- 
ously efficient and expensive equipment, as well 
as stocks on hand and a resident labor supply less 
needed, comparatively, to meet the requirements 
of other war industries. This labor has no hous- 
ing problem. No coal is used, hence there is no 
conflict with fuel conservation as in many manu- 
facturing districts. 
These points apply 
industry already 
quirements 
time 


To no 
to the 


also to the 
supplying the 
ire to be multiplied. 
box district. 

Pledge Codperation with Government 

Nevertheless, it is frankly recognized that pres- 
sure on labor and other productive and transporta- 
tion facilities necessitates adjustment of the entire 
lumber industry to the country’s needs, * * * 

To this end Inland Empire lumbermen 
organized and pledged themselves to bring 
the best adjustment to a war basis, not 
supplying material but also in dealing in 
coéperation with all Governmental 
labor, supply, | transportation, 
involved. * 

asceiaaeed ae all lumber 
nent; perhaps not because present production is in 
excess of true demand, but because of inadequate 
facilities. This will involve interior competition 
for both facilities and markets. To the extent that 
this requires regulation beyond the automatic work- 
ing of economic laws, the object properly will be 
war efficiency. Discrimination may be necessary. 

To none of these principles do Inland Empire 
lumbermen offer any objection, or to such compli- 
ance as may be called for after consideration has 
been given their opportunity for being of service 
to the country as a whole and to their relations to 


large local box 
army, whose re- 
It is a logical war- 
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about 
only in 
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and other problems 


industry seems immi- 
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their communities and to the financial fabric af- 
fected by their tremendous obligations. * * * 

They ask, however, that before the Government 
shall determine any policy of discriminary regu- 
lation it shall confer with them among the other 
elements affected, and that it shall in the same way 
advise them as to probable conditions in order 
that these may be met with the least hardship. 

It is recognized that production of lumber hav- 
ing direct military importance, as for aircraft and 
ships, must be assured. If, however, such classes 
are to be accorded any preferential rights, it is 
submitted that such shall not go beyond necessity. 
Room should not be made for their byproducts, 
which they may not occupy, upon any unsubstan- 
tial claims. “Certainty is the father of right and 
the mother of justice.” 


Burden Should Be Evenly Distributed 

Obviously, again, the financial sacrifice of the 
entire industry and its dependents, occasioned by 
the abnormal situation, should be distributed as 
widely as possible. By reason of furnishing any 
necessity, important tho it may be that they be en- 
abled to furnish it, no group of producers should 
be guaranteed security to the extent of a comfort- 
able profit while other groups are compelled to 
face heavy sacrifice or ruin in the public interest. 
The burden of the first group should be commen- 
surate with that imposed on other lumbermen or 
other citizens. Nor should they be given markets 
they are comparatively ill-fitted to meet, as a war 
necessity, in any way to render difficult readjust- 
ment afterward to the satisfaction of sound eco- 
nomic supply and demand. * * * 

That Inland Empire woods are now in demand 
for war uses is evident. The extent to which others 
need to or can substitute for them is conjectural 
and will be until time affords proof. If, especially 
at this season of the year, premature pronounce- 
ment suddenly arrests production too greatly, then 
proves a mistake, the remedy can by no means be 
applied with equal ease. Recovery will be ex- 
tremely difficult, if at all possible, and the injury 
to consuming war industries will be far reaching. 
In mountain sections, especially, unless work goes 
on now, there will be no logs for the spring drive. 

Finally, assuming that aggregate curtailment is 
inevitable, it is submitted that this can be effected 
with the maximum economy of labor for the pro- 
duction maintained, as well as with the least dis- 
turbance otherwise, by eliminating in all regions 
those plants operating least efficiently to meet 
aggregate needs as now evidenced. At least, this 
should be the first step, to test the measure of its 
adequacy, and no district should demand prefer- 
ence without subjecting itself to such house clean- 
ing. 

With these suggestions Inland Empire lumber- 
men repeat their desire to cojperate with the Gov- 
ernment in every way to meet such program as it 
determined, asking no favors thereunder but urging 
its reasonableness. applied to all. They are organ- 
ized to discuss any point therein with any Gov- 
ernment agency involved and to simplify the ac- 
tion taken. They offer without reserve any infor- 
mation they can extend, as well as any material 
they do or can produce. They desire to help and to 
be advised. 


MONTANA MILLS NOT TO BE CLOSED 


KALisPELL, Mont., Nov. 4.—On his return from 
Washington, D. C., Secretary F. D. Becker, of the 
Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, sent 
out a report to members of the organization, stat- 
ing the results of conferences of representatives of 
Inland Empire manufacturers with the War Indus- 
tries Board, the priorities committee and the Rail- 
road Administration. The war board does not in- 
tend to close down Montana mills for during the last 
year they have curtailed operations and confined 
themselves as much as possible to war work. E. T. 
Allen, Washington representative of the emergency 
bureau of the Inland Empire lumber interests, and 
his assistant, L. O. Taylor, who were members of 
the committee that went to Washington, have re- 
mained there and will keep in touch with inquiries 
for lumber and make every effort to see that orders 
are equitably distributed among the mills. 


FIRE AND EXPLOSION AGAIN WRECK PLANT 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 6.—A terrific explosion, 
of unknown cause, possibly from a high explosive 
placed in the lumber yard by incendiaries last 
Thursday night started the second great fire that 
the William H. Sawyer Lumber Co., of Worcester, 
Mass., has experienced in a year. The loss this 
time was over $200,000. Much of the lumber 
burned was for Government orders. 








The police have begun a thoro investigation. “ 


William H. Sawyer, head of the lumber company, 
and probably Worcester’s largest taxpayer, said, 
‘*This plant is vitally necessary to the manufac- 
turers of the city of Worcester, also to the United 
States army officials in the promotion of war 
work,’’ 

A petition is being circulated in Worcester seek- 
ing to prevent the yard from being rebuilt at its 
present location, as the citizens fear it as a fire 
menace, 

The plant is considered the most modern in all 
New England, and it is believed that the officials 
of the company will oppose changing the location 
where they have done business for almost fifty years. 
Forty-six years went by without a fire, and the offi- 
cials affirm that with such a record the yard can 
hardly be called a menace. The petition seeks to 
have Worcester fire limits extended and thus cause 
the lumber company to be moved. Mr. Sawyer de- 


clared that the yard is not a menace if the authori- 
ties will do their part in punishing crime. 

Already one man charged with setting the fire 
last February and found guilty is out on bail while 
exceptions are being argued. It is believed that 
he had nothing to do with the setting of the sec- 
ond fire. 


PRICE ADVANCE TO STIMULATE TIE PRODUCTION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 5.—There is decided 
shortage of cross ties and the United States Ad- 
ministration, with a view to stimulating production, 
has announced an advance in prices and the pay- 
ment of cash for all needed. The advanced scale 
of prices is to be posted in every railway station 
in producing territory and all employees of rail- 
roads are commissioned to urge farmers and other 
timber owners to cut cross ties. The entire sub- 
ject was considered at a local conference several 
days ago, attended by general superintendents, su- 
perintendents, road masters, road supervisors, tie 
inspectors and other employees of the roads in the 
valley territory. At that time emphasis was laid 
by well known railroad men on the necessity of 
stimulating production in every possible way. 


SEEK LIGHT ON FEDERAL CIRCULAR 


New Or.EANS, LaA., Nov. 5.—Southern lumber- 
men are engaged in a study of Circular 54, issued 
by the priorities division of the War Industries 
Board for regulation of the lumber industry. Some 
of them have made a digest of its salient features 
for the guidance of their own offices and associates, 
but the great majority apparently find it confus- 
ing and seek further light upon its provisions. 

The Southern Pine Association, under date of 








Oct. 31, issued copies to all subscribers and is in 
receipt of numerous inquiries regarding various 
provisions of the circular. The document will un- 
doubtedly be brought for discussion at the mass 
meeting of southern pine manufacturers. That 
meeting, scheduled to be held at Memphis some 
time ago, was postponed on account of the in- 
fluenza epidemic, but the understanding is that a 
new date will be fixed as soon as health conditions 
permit—possibly by mid-November. With lumber- 
men in all quarters seeking further light upon the 
new circular an authoritative interpretation may be 
forthcoming by that time. 





SYSTEMATIZING MICHIGAN HOUSING 


LANSING, MicH., Nov. 4.—Charles Fox, M. F. 
Chafey and Harry L. Bond, newly appointed in- 
spectors of all non-war construction in Lansing and 
Ingham County, will make a survey immediately of 
all building projects in Lansing and list them ac- 
cording to instructions from the War Industries 
Board. After the survey of the city inspections 
for the county will be made. All non-war con- 
struction will be stopped. i. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN SUCCEEDS 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 4.—The new member- 
ship campaign recently inaugurated by J. R. 
Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, has produced fine results. Al- 
ready nearly 300 new members, covering the whole 
Southwest, have been added to the association and 
more are coming in. Mr. Moorehead hopes to add 
at least 500 members before the annual meeting 
of the association here in January. 








HURLEY SAYS “NO 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 4.—‘‘The wood ship 
program is to be completed by the end of 1919 
and we are making no contracts that run into 
1920,’’ is the statement of Edward N. Hurley, 
chairman of the United States Shipping Board. 

This does not mean that wooden ship production 
will cease so far as private account is concerned, 
but that the Emergency Fleet Corporation will place 
no contracts for the ships that can not be fulfilled 
by the end of next year. 

‘‘The time has come,’’ Mr. Hurley said, ‘‘to 
‘ease up’ on steel as well as on wood ships. But as 
the number of wood ships already completed, added 
to the number contracted for and which will be 
completed, will fill the demand for ships of that 
kind, we are curtailing production beyond that 
point.’’ 

Charles M. Schwab, director general of the Em- 
ergency Flect Corporation, explained the situation 
thus: ‘‘What we are striving for now is economy 
and permanency in production.’’ 

Chairman Hurley’s reference to easing off in the 
production of steel and wood ships was made in 
connection with the announcement that inefficient 
and uneconomical ship yards are to receive no fur- 
ther contracts, the emergency no longer being such 
as to require the awarding of contracts to yards of 
that kind. 

In connection with the general shipping situation, 
the following signed statements are the latest ex- 
pressions by Messrs. Hurley and Schwab. Mr. 
Hurley said in part: 

I wish to reassure and encourage the efficient 
managers of men in American ship yards, who may 
fear ‘that their efforts to provide an emergency 
fleet are limited by the necessities of war. I think 
a plain statement of the future plans of the United 
States Shipping Board will help to clear up certain 
misunderstandings and remove certain fears which, 
perhaps, may exist in the minds of the ship build- 
ers. Now, the United States Government is build- 
ing a great fleet of merchant ships for permanency, 
a fleet to serve the world in years to come, to carry 
American trade and to represent truly the ideals 
and greatness of the American nation. The project 
to build the fleet was conceived in the emergency 
of war, but it has never been intended, nor is it 
intended now, that this great movement shall cease 
when the war is ended, * * * 

So, I can say with frankness that our ship yards 
will be kept going to their capacity, and they must 
not let up. The inefficient plants which have been 
permitted to operate because of the war emergency 
and the immediate need of ships will, as a matter 
of business expediency, drop out when the emer- 
gency is removed, but efficient yards will be en- 
couraged and supported because we can depend 
upon them to carry out their promises and produce 
ships economically. In this way we will be able 
to compete in the markets of the world with our 
ships on a price per ton basis, as compared with 
the ships of other countries. 

But the ships must and will be built. The work 
that these inefficient yards can not do will fall to 
other plants. We will look to the west Coast to 
continue the pace it has maintained and to the 
yards in the East and South and in the Great 
Lakes region to increase their output. * * * 

An enormous repair and overhauling activity will 


MORE WOOD SHIPS” 


spring up in connection with the ship building in- 
dustry. Our merchant marine will, as a matter of 
course, suffer from natural depreciaton, wear and 
tear, and inevitable accidents which will give em- 
ployment to thousands of men in drydocking and 
repair yards. 

The response to our appeals for recruits to man 
the new merchant ships has been splendid and most 
encouraging. At the end of the war I expect that 
life on the high seas will be elevated to a standard 
that will appeal to thousands of men from the ex- 
peditionary forces, who will not be content to re- 
main at’ home after their taste for adventure has 
been developed by the experience abroad. They 
will be proud to carry into the ports of the world the 
flag that they have defended so heroically over 
there on ships of the highest class. 

The continuation at full blast of every ship yard 
which, by results, can justify its operation, of every 
auxiliary plant that is essential to the ship build- 
ing program, and of every co-related line of manu- 
facture which contributes to the big idea of ships 
and shipping is the first requisite to the future 
success of the merchant marine. 

Let me repeat that while we are building for 
the present emergency, we are at the same time 
preparing for the future development of our foreign 
commerce. 

Every competent ship worker, every technical 
expert and every trained executive in the yards 
owes it to the nation to remain at his post where 
his services will count most until our ship con- 
struction program is completed. There is no ground 
for any uneasiness of either labor or capital now 
efficiently employed in producing ships. For many 
years to come ships—their construction and oper- 
ation—are to be of most absorbing national in- 
terest. 


Mr. Schwab, in part, said: 


Mr. Hurley says that it is wrong to assume that 
when peace comes again and the war needs for 
ships have been met our great new ship yards 
will have nothing to do. That is a mistaken as- 
sumption. If peace comes soon we will not be any- 
where near the end of this ship building job—only 
at the beginning. The present program calls for 
15,000,000 tons of merchant ships, representing 
something like 3,000 vessels. Today we have built 
only about 2,500,000 tons, and we will not have 
completed our present program until six times more 
work has been done. It is important now that we 
remember this war is not finished. Let us look 
with confidence upon our armies over there and 
our President over here to conclude this war as it 
should be concluded. Let us go ahead resolutely 
and with determination about our present job— 
which is to keep a steady and ever-growing fleet 
of vessels streaming across the Atlantic to Per- 
shing. 

And, as to the future, why, that depends on how 
efficiently the yards are managed and on how well 
the ship yard workers have learned their task 
during this war-time apprenticeship. Can the 
American workman justify his higher wages by 
his materially larger output? He has done it in 
other lines in which America leads the world. 
Is he going to permit this lusty infant, the Ameri- 
ean ship building industry, to languish because he 
can not justify his wages in competition with the 
workers in foreign ship yards? I have backed the 
American workman before and I am ready to back 
him again in this competition for the world’s trade 
in building ships. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


ORGANIZE NEW FORESTRY CORPS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—In reply to an in- 
quiry filed in a formal way, the War Department 
today authorized this announcement concerning the 
organization of new forestry engineer troops for 
service with the 20th Engineers in France: 

Forestry engineer troops are now being organized at 
Camp Forrest, Ga, Regulations for commissions in 
this branch, as in all others, are to be found in ‘Per- 
sonnel” (No. 10) issued by the committee on classifi- 
cation of personnel of the army. 

The enlisted personnel is selected from regular craft 
based on qualification for the work. A certain number 
may also be inducted into, this service before being 
called in the draft. Further inquiries along this line 
should be addressed to the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, Washington, D. C., attention Enlisted 
Personnel Section. 

The physical qualifications are not as rigid as for 
general military service, Class C-1 men being admitted. 

There is no indication of the halting of plans for the 
organization of forestry engineers because of the col- 
lapse of Austria. 

According to ‘‘Personnel’’ (No. 10) all appli- 
cations for commissions in the engineer corps and 
all other corps and departments of the army, ex- 
cept the medical department and judge advocate 
general’s department, must come thru the Military 
Training Camps’ Association, which now has 
branches in practically every city of over 10,000 
population and which is in direct touch with the 
sources of supply. From there the applications 
will go thru the newly organized district head- 
quarters offices in large cities, which examine can- 
didates and have jurisdiction over recruiting in the 
several districts into which the country has been 
divided, 

The Personnel Branch, Operations Division, Gen- 
eral Staff, Washington, D. C., has the final say and 
will act as a clearing house for finally classifying 
and selecting applicants recommended by district 
headquarters offices, 

The original plan was to organize twenty new 
battalions of the 20th Engineers and the work of 
selecting the officers was to be handled directly by 
the engineer corps. This plan has been changed, 
and the expert sawmill men, loggers, ete., will be 
chosen thru the personnel branch of the staff, fol- 
lowing the same channel as that taken by applica- 
tions for infantry and other fighting and staff 
branches. 

The first news of the organization of the new 
battalions was published in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, 





CELEBRATE AT PEACE RUMORS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 7.—Lumbermen of St. 
Louis forgot all about their lumber business today 
when news reached here that an armistice had been 
agreed to, thus ending the war. They shut up shop 
and took a holiday, immediately the newspapers 
were issued. Parades of lumbermen were formed 
and they marched thru every office in the Wright 
and Fullerton buildings, where most of the down 
town lumber offices are located. At each place 
visited the ranks were augmented by new recruits, 
men and women both leaving their desks to join 
in the jollification. Most of the men in the ranks 
were Hoo-Hoo and the famous yell of that organ- 
ization was heard frequently. It is a great day and 
is being fittingly celebrated. Sirens have been 
blowing since the first news was received. Thou- 
sands of people are marching up and down the 
streets singing and waving flags and with all sorts 
of noise makers. 





STUDY POST-WAR READJUSTMENTS 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 6—Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch, chairman of the War Industries Board, said 
today that he and other high officials are giving 
earnest study to the readjustment problems which 
will follow the cessation of hostilities in Europe. 

Mr. Baruch’s own policy is to retain control in 
the Government until conditions in the industry 
have again approached-the normal, and to assist 
the several industries in every way possible to 
reach that point without unnecessary jar or loss. 
He feels that the policy of fixing maximum pricés 
has not only had the effect of saving the Govern- 
ment and the Allies enormous sums of money, but 
that the stabilization of prices during the war, 
preventing skyrocketing to dangerous limits, will 
make it easier for industries to readjust themselves 
to peace conditions. 

The life of the War Industries Board, by law, 
expires with the signing of peace. Mr. Baruch 
thinks it would be wise to ask Congress to pass 
legislation providing for the continuance of the 
War Industries Board for a time or the creation of 
some other body to assist in the readjustment of 
industries to the normal basis. If the peace con- 
ference should be long drawn out, which is prob- 
able, it may be that the War Industries Board will 


be in existence long enough to codperate in the 
general readjustment. 

“Of course, some people will get hurt in the re- 
adjustment,’’ he said, ‘‘but we will make every 
effort to see that this is reduced to a minimum. 
Just what form the new legislation should take 
has not been determined, but all of us are thinking 
about it.’’ 

Mr. Baruch said the big dollar-a-year men who 
largely make up the personnel of the War Indus- 
tries Board will remain on the job to assist in the 
readjustment work. Not one of them, he said, has 
intimated an intention to leave the work at this 
critical time. 

Until hostilities actually cease, the activities and 
energies of the board and all its branches will con- 
tinue to be directed along strictly war lines. 2 





CONSTRUCTION TO BE HEAVY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTon, D, C., Nov. 7—The War Depart- 
ment has authorized extensions to Camps Bragg, 
Knox and Sherman aggregating $4,704,271. The 
largest of the expansions is at Camp Sherman, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, where a detention camp, quar- 
antine camp, one brigade headquarters, four bat- 
talion headquarters and additional quarters for 
fourteen companies and four medical detachments 
are to be provided. 

At Camp Knox the additional construction will 
cost $414,750, including several buildings. Con- 
struction at Camp Bragg will cost $389,551. The 
construction division also has been directed to 
provide accommodations for 3,000 additional men 
at the mechanical repair shop unit, Camp Hola- 
bird, Md., at a cost of $798,000. Road develop- 
ment work in the Hampton Roads (Va.) district 
is to cost $1,710,000. 

Alterations to cost $685,000 on five institutions 
in order to make them available for hospital pur- 
poses, providing beds for 4,650 wounded soldiers, 
will be made. The institutions are Westchester 
County Alms House, Westchester, N. Y.; Exposi- 
tion Park Property, Rochester, N. Y.; Common- 
wealth Armory, Boston; West Baden Hotel, West 
Baden, Ind., and the Henry Ford Hospital. 

The War Department today announced the ap- 
pointment of a board of contract adjustment, the 
functions of which are to hear and determine all 
claims, doubts or disputes which may arise under 
any contract made by the War Department. The 
members of the board are Lieut. Cols, Christopher 
B. Garrnett, chairman; H. H. Lehman and Edward 
S. Malone. The board will have a legal adviser 
appointed by the Judge Advocate General and a 
recorder and several examiners, all commissioned 
officers of the Army and subject to military dis- 
cipline. 

No immediate change will follow the cessation 
of hostilities. Some of the additional construction 
authorized recently, including part of that men- 
tioned above, undoubtedly will be abandoned, since 
Germany is reduced to military impotence by the 
armistice terms and hostilities can not be renewed. 
Even as late as this morning both the War and 
Navy departments were pushing forward their war 
plans with utmost vigor. Lumbermen naturally are 
speculating as to what will become of the several 
emergency bureaus and when they will be abol- 
ished. It is not likely the bureaus will close im- 
mediately. They should be of great value in as- 
sisting the Government and the Allies for the 
present at least in handling reconstruction prob- 
lems. 


BUILDING PROJECTS FOR UNCLE SAM 

WASHINGTON, D, C., Nov. 5—The War Depart- 
ment has just announced that the construction 
division has been directed to erect and equip a 
new sulphuric acid plant at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
on a part of the tract on which the Government is 
now erecting a big picric acid plant. The esti- 
mated cost is $1,500,000, and the plant will have a 
capacity of approximately 75,000 net tons a year. 

Announcement also was made that the War and 
Navy Departments will jointly spend $3,600,000 
for important extensions to the water supply fa- 
cilities at Hampton Roads, Va., of which sum the 
navy will spend $2,540,300. Presumably both proj- 
ects will be permanent, 

The following indicates that Uncle Sam’s con- 
struction work is far from finished: 

Arrangements have just been completed by officers 
of the construction division of the army with postoffice 
authorities for the establishment of money order sta- 
tions at the following camps, where 12,963 Porto 
Ricans have been imported to help solve the labor 
shortage: North Camp Jackson, 8S. C.; Camp Jack- 
son, S. C.; Camp Bragg, Fayetteville, N. C.; Picric 
Acid Plant, Little Rock, Ark.; Picri¢c Acid Plant, 
Brunswick, Ga. 

The stations are to be established to facilitate the 
sending of allotments by the Porto Ricans to their 
families at home. It is expected that 50,000 Porto 
Ricans will be imported in the next three months to 
this country by the construction divisign to expedite 
big army construction projects now under way. 





TREBLE UNCLE SAM’S GUNSTOCK OUTPUT 
[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—Latest informa- 
tion received at the bureau of aircraft production 
is to the effect that the output of black walnut 
for propellers and gunstocks has trebled in response 
to the demand of the United States and the Allies. 
Both the walnut and the mahogany situations, it 
was stated, are now entirely satisfactory, in spite 
of the fact that Uncle Sam has very largely in- 
creased his demands for gunstocks, 

For a time the Government stopped the purchase 
of birch gunstocks, but recently began to buy them 
again. No considerable use of birch has been re- 
ported but supplies are kept on hand and when a 
shortage of walnut has developed at rifle plants 
birch has been used and has given satisfaction. 





CHOSEN MANAGER OF REDWOOD BUREAU 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D, C., Nov. 6.—F. A. Kirby, of 
Philadelphia, until recently connected with the 
Kmergency Fleet Corporation, has been appointed 
Washington manager of the new redwood emer- 
gency bureau. Mr. Kirby is busy looking for of- 
fice room, which is scarce in Washington. 





SEEK MILLING-IN-TRANSIT 2RIVILEGE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LouIsvILLE, Ky., Nov. 7.—A joint meeting of 
the lumber interests of Louisville, Memphis and 
Evansville with the Louisville district freight com- 
mittee of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion was held in the Board of Trade rooms today 
for the purpose of endeavoring to secure the mill- 
ing-in-transit privilege for the cities named. A 
reason was asked of the committee for refusing 
this privilege to the cities named while granting it 
to competing cities, The claim was made that it 
is an economic necessity for the promotion of the 
lumber industry that such privilege be granted on 
a thru rate basis from point of origin to final des- 
tination, From an economic standpoint it was 
claimed that the dealer serves as banker for the 
small mill in dealing with the consumer on the 
basis that the small operator has not enough money 
to buy all logs, supplies ete., incidental to manu- 
facturing lumber and placing it on the market, 
while the small consumer is unable to pay cash 
and the small operator is unable to carry his credits. 
The milling-in-transit privilege further enables the 
small operator to market his production without a 
sales organization and without additional equip- 
ment. Again the small consumer does not know 
where to secure lumber, nor does the small opera- 
tor know where to find the small consumer. An- 
other reason advocated was that it speeds up pro- 
duction and shipping, as the small operator is 
longer in accumulating a carload of particular 
grades, thickness or kind of lumber needed by 
manufacturers for special requirements. 

The lumber interests asked for the privilege first 
of planing in transit; second, assorting, drying, 
grading and rehandling; third, of drawing rough 
lumber into points named, there to be remanufac- 
tured in resawing, cutting into box or cooperage 
stock and reshipping as semi-finished or finished 
stock to point of final destination on a basis of 
thru rate from point of origin. 

The claim was further based on the fact that 
this privilege is granted to a number of competi- 
tive points, which are not even as large markets 
and which have no greater claim to the privilege. 

The committee was’composed of J. M. Duberry, 
chairman; C. B. Stafford and J. M. Denyven. The 
Louisville and Evansville interests were represented 
by R. R. May, of the Louisville branch of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. J. H. 
Townshend, of Memphis, represented the Memphis 
shippers. A number of lumbermen from the three 
cities named discussed the subject, giving ex- 
amples of orders turned down due to inability to 
take care of them and of the effect of the ruling 
generally. 

The matter was taken under advisement by the 
committee which will be handed a written con- 
firmation of the request, bringing out the various 
pleas, and the territory affected, including points 
of origin and destination. Among those present 
were KE. A. Platter, and F. M. Platter, North Ver- 
non Lumber Co.; R. J. Lockwood, Memphis Hard- 
wood Flooring Co.; T. E. Sledge, May Bros., Mem- 
phis; T. M. Brown, W. P. Brown & Sons, Louis- 
ville; Daniel Wertz, Maley & Wertz, Evansville; 
Joseph Thompson, Thompson-Ketz Lumber Co., 
Memphis; W. A. Ransom, Gayoso Lumber Co., 
Memphis; Charles Dudley, Dudley Lumber Co., 
Memphis; ©. M. Green, Anderson-Tully Co., Mem- 
phis; J. M. Jorgensen, Jorgensen-Bennett Manu- 
facturing Co., Memphis; and J. Van Norman, of 
Louisville. 
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FIR RAILROAD AND CAR MATERIAL PRICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 4.—The newest Gov- 
ernment price list, f. 0. b. mill, covering Douglas 
fir for railroad and car material as approved by the 
director of lumber on Oct. 12, 1918, follows: 


*Cross TIES 


_. SP 1% J, . eee «++ 0a.00 
| eee 20.00 

*BripGe TIES—SuRFACED— 
ESS ee, oe $20.00 Se a $22.00 
7x8 and 8x8...... 21.00 


For switch ties add $1.50 per 1,000 to cross tie 
prices. 
BRIDGE STRINGER 
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10x22 to 12x22 
10x24 to 12x24 
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10x22 to 12x22 2 & under 
10x24 to 12x24—82 & under 


Weight—Rough, 3,300 lbs. ; SIS1E or S48, 3,000 Ibs. 
For odd or fractional thicknesses add to next less 
thickness 50 cents. Odd or fractional length timbers 
ordered shall be counted as of next longer even length. 
Yor odd or fractional widths add to next less width $1. 


Nore: Lengths 34 to 40 add regular timber list 
spread, 

Car SILLS 34’ 85’ to 40’ 41’ to 45° 
Common rough.........$29.00 $31.00 $36.00 
DEE Cente es ad s.¥4 wwe 31.00 33.50 $8.50 


Nore: For select common add $3 per 1,000, 
STANDARD Cak DECKING AND END LINING (Surfaced) 
No.20lr. No.2 Clr. 
& Btr. & Btr. 
Common Sel. Com. F.G.K.D. V.G.K.D. 
x6 to 2x10. . *$21.00 *$24.00 $41.00 $48.00 
y"&thicker 24.00 27.00 44.00 51.00 
$1.50 less for rough stock, 
STANDARD CAR FRAMING: FACIA AND RUNNING BOAkD 


” 
” 
~ 


——Rough 
Com, Nel. Com, 
2x12 and smaller, 4” surfacing. . .*$24.00 *$27.00 
Larger sizes, 4%” surfacing....... 26.00 29.00 
Surfaced 
Com. Nel. Com. 
2x12 and smaller, 4” surfacing. ..*$26.00 *$29.00 
Larger sizes, 4%” surfacing....... 28.00 31.00 
INSULATION— No. 1 Com, Sel. Com. 
*%x4 and %x6, 4’ to 20’.......... $15.50 $17.50 
Nore: Surface measurement, 
STANDARD Car SIDING 
1x4 No, 2&2 VG, KD, S18, S2S or worked... ..$44.00 
*1x4 No. 2&B FG, S18, S2S or worked......... 34.00 
1x6 No. 2&B VG, S18, S28 or worked......... 46.00 
*1x6 No. 2&B FG, S18, S2S or worked......... 35.50 
Nore: Fractional lengths shall be counted as the 
next longer odd or even foot in length. 
Nore: 15 percent of No. 8 grade accumulated in 


manufacturing, $5 per 1,000 less. 
Note: Rough green stock, $4 less; rough dry stock, 
$2 less. 
STANDARD Carn LINING AND ROOFING— 
*1x4 No. 2&B SG (S18, S28 or worked), random 
EE ie ba ke 6 wie .6 oh ee 5d hOa Ss Soe a Oe 
*1x4 No. 2&B SG (S18, S28 or worked), specified 36.00 
*1x6 No, 2&B SG (S18, S2S or worked), random 
I cs pie Shi ah ba 14a .6'bb 0 #80 0:00:08 6.0.8 66 35.50 
*1x6 No. 2&B SG (S18, S28 or worked), specified 37.50 
1% & 14%x8 No. 2&I3 SG (S18, S2S or worked), 





Wamae ets MMPIEUAN os 5 4 ere cw o's's © » vg.5'» 010 43.00 
14% &1%x8 No. 2&B SG (S18, 828 or worked), 

EES RS ea ae nr er ae ie Peete 45.00 

Note: No. 3 grade accumulated in manufacture at 


$5 per 1,000 less. 

Nore: Rough green stock, $4 less; rough dry stock, 
$2 less. 

Notre: VG add $9. 

HoriZONTAL SHEATHING (Kiln Dried Worked)— 


i cs cécrvecheewe teense steeds eeee $42.50 
ee NE MUI ahs ot 4 den 0 % 'b'519 960-9 18410 43.50 
Note: VG add $7. 
Note: Rough green stock, $4 less; rough dry stock, 
$2 less. 


Timbers, boards, dimensions, shiplap and other mis- 
cellaneous requirements at prices approved for Govern 
ment purchases. 

All grading, surfacing to be in accordance with West 
Coast Lumbermen's Association standard classification 
grading and dressing rules, Jan. 1, 1917, for general 
requirements. Aug. 1, 1917, for car material. 


FEDERAL CONTROL TO PREVENT FOREST FIRES 


CHAPEL Hin, N. C., Nov. 4.—Federal patrol 
men to guard the forests of North Carolina against 
the ravages of fire are to be appointed by J. 8. 
Holmes, State forester, also secretary-treasurer of 
the North Carolina Forestry Association, provided 
suitable men for the position ean be found. To the 
clerk of the court in the various counties Mr. 
Holmes recently sent posters giving sections of the 
State forest fire law and asking their codperation 
in giving all possible publicity to the dangers of 
forest fires and the codperation of the public in 
enforcing the law. In his appeal he urged that 
the war-time demand of the Government for the 
saving of paper and the conservation of lumber be 
extended to include the conservation of the source 
of these materials. He declared: 





The forests of our State are furnishing nearly 2,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber annually and a vast amount 
of wood for paper and other wood products, yet the 
annual destruction by forest fires continues vnchecked 


and almost unnoticed. Can you not interest some of 
your influential men, and especially your representa- 
tives in the State legislature, in this problem? 

He asked the assistance of the clerks of the 
court in the selection of available candidates for 
patrol duty in the different forested counties. 





LUMBER WORKERS LIBERAL IN WAR GIFTS 


BONNER, Mont., Nov. 2.—The employees of the 
lumber department of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co, at Bonner, where the company’s big lumbering 
plant is located, have demonstrated their patriotism 
by their contributions to the various war activities 
in their purchases of Liberty bonds and war sav- 
ings stamps, in addition to the fact that here at 
Bonner during the last two years they have har- 
vested immense crops of vegetables from the 10- 
acre community war garden. This war garden is 
attracting wide attention, being probably the 
largest operated by mill employees in the country. 

In the fourth Liberty loan the town of Bonner 
subscribed 100 percent, as one or more bonds was 
purchased for each home and in the lumber depart- 
ment of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 80.46 
percent of the employees subscribed. The bond sub- 
scriptions were as follows: 


Camps Bonner Total 

iret tpsue (0). 6.600495 $ 500 $ 4,600 $ 5,100 
Second issue (81)........ 5,300 16,800 22,100 
Third issue (180)........ 14,050 14,750 28,800 
Fourth issue (467)....... 19,400 25,050 44,450 
BOOMER i cake sn diate $39,250 $61,200 $100,450 


The contributions to Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and 
other war activities by the employees of the com- 
pany up to Sept. 30 were as follows: 





Camps Bonner Total 
"TT een eee Se $ 662.12 $1,363.25 $ 2,025.37 
1918 (9 months).... 3,551.98 5,443.54 8,995.52 
Totals .........$4,214.10 $6,806.79 $11,020.89 


All subseriptions and contributions were made 
by individuals, as the corporation’s subscriptions 


FORT ADDITIONS TO BE EXTENSIVE 


GALVESTON, TEx., Nov. 4.—Contract for the con- 
struction of 100 buildings at Fort Crockett, which 
will provide accommodations for 2,400 additional 
men, has been awarded to Horton & Horton, of 
Houston. The buildings will cost approximately 
one million dollars, it is stated. They will consist 
of twenty units of five buildings each. Each unit 
will consist of two barracks, a mess hall, kitchen 
and storehouse. The erection of a 200-bed hos- 
pital building has been authorized, but it is not 
embraced in the contract just awarded. The work 
of erecting the one hundred buildings will begin as 
soon as the necessary materials can be assembled. 
It ‘is stated that when the additions are finished 
Fort Crockett will be the second largest coast ar- 
tillery camp in the United States. The contract 
will soon be let for filling in the low ground of a 
part of the reservation upon which Fort Crockett is 


situated. 
PBA PBB BILD I I IDI TI 


PACKING BOX CONTRACTS PLACED 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 4.—-The army ord- 
nance department announces the placing of con- 
tracts for packing boxes with the following con- 
cerns: Paine Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; Roch- 
ester Box & Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Kieck- 
hefer Box Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Bogert & Hopper, 
Orange, Miss.; Borough Box & Lumber Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Harriman Industrial Corporation, Har- 
riman, N. Y.; New England Box Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Lowrie-Robinson Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 








NEW HOG ISLAND “Y” IS A MODEL 


Hoa Isuanp, Pa., Nov. 4.—The recently com- 
pleted Y. M. C. A. building for the employees of 
the American International Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion is one of the largest and best appointed in- 
dustrial Y. M. C. A.’s in the country. The main 

building is 100 by 160 











feet; the east wing, con- 
taining the gymnasium, is 
50 by 135 feet, and the 
west wing, containing the 
auditorium, is 60 by 1385 
feet. The entire structure 
is two stories in height 
and of wood construction 
thruout, even the founda- 
tion being of timber piles. 
All beams, girders and 
roof trusses are of tim- 
ber. The exterior is cov 
ered with novelty siding, 
painted. The interior is 
finished with a hardwood 








HOG ISLAND Y. M, C, A. BUILDING RECENTLY COMPLETED 


and contributions were listed with the general 
county allotments and are not included in the fore- 
going. It is also a fact that there were fewer em- 
ployees at the Bonner plant and in the camp during 
the fourth Liberty loan drive than there were dur- 
ing any of the previous Liberty loan drives, all of 
which makes the showing more remarkable. 





NEW ARKANSAS VENTURE STARTED 


TEXARKANA, ARK., Nov. 4.—One of the most re- 
cent ventures in the hardwood lumber fraternity of 
vast Texas is the building of a modern band mill 
by the Dorsey Land & Lumber Co., of this city, 
which is now in full operation. It is located at 
Artex, about twelve miles southeast of Texarkana, 
and has an annual capacity of 12,000,000 feet. Its 
resources consist of 23,000 acres of oak, ash, cot- 
tonwood, gum and cypress. M. J. Dorsey, formerly 
of Chicago but now a Texarkana financier, is presi- 
dent and general manager of the company. Mr. 
Dorsey has long aspired to make a flourishing farm- 
ing community out of this tract of wilderness tim- 
ber land, which until recently was largely an im- 
passable swamp, and the land will be developed as 
it is cut over. 





REMODELLED HANDLE MILL SOON TO OPEN 


Marquette, Micu., Nov. 4.—The former Sam- 
brook mill is being remodelled for the Keystone 
Handle Co. and the installation of machinery is 
proceeding steadily under the supervision of H. B. 
Ensign, the president. The plant is being equipped 
with machinery taken from the Keystone company’s 
two plants located respectively in Corydon, Pa., 
and Kellettville, Pa., and recently dismantled be- 
cause of the exhaustion of the timber supply in 
those regions. The Keystone company manufac- 
tures various kinds of handles. No date has been 
set for the beginning of operations in the new 
plant. 





dado 4 feet 6 inches high, 
of cathedral oak finish, 
the remainder of the 
walls, up to the ceiling, 
being covered with wall board painted cream color, 
while the ceiling is of the same material painted 
white. The auditorium has a seating capacity of 
1,200 persons. The big gymnasium is equipped 
with the latest apparatus and there is a separate 
room for boxing and wrestling. The commodious 
lobby or lounging room is furnished with easy 
chairs, writing tables, and has a large open fire- 
place. Adjoining is the game room, in which will 
be placed twelve pool tables. The building was 
dedicated with impressive ceremonies, including an 
address by Director General Schwab, and is now in 
regular use. . 


SOUTH NEEDS GRASS AND LIVE STOCK 


New Organs, La., Nov. 4.—The cut-over land 
department of the Southern Pine Association has 
issued for distribution to its members a beautiful 
wall card, designed to impress upon all who are 
interested in the utilization of the millions of idle 
acres in the South the importance of live stock 
and of forage crops. Against the background of a 
beautiful rural landscape, with well tilled fields 
and cattle grazing in rich pastures, is artistically 
displayed the masterly tribute paid to grass by the 
late Senator John J. Ingalls, of Kansas. This little 
classic has been printed ‘nnumerable times, but 
never more apropos than now were the opening and 
the closing sentences, as follows: 

arass is the forgiveness of Nature—her constant 
benediction. Fields trampled with battle, saturated 
with blood, torn with the ruts of cannon, grow green 
again with grass, and carnage is forgotten. * * * 
It yields no fruit in earth or air, and yet should its 


harvest fail for a single year famine would depopulate 
the world. 


It is the hope of A. G. T. Moore, director of cut- 
over land utilization of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, that this beautiful hanger, which is worthy 
of a place in the finest offices, will serve as a con- 
stant reminder to all interested to devote consider- 
able thought to the importance of grass and live 
stock in relation to the agricultural development of 
the South. 
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HOW TO APPLY CIRCULAR 21 AND GET PERMITS 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN receives al- 
most daily requests for an explanation of 
the terms of circular 21 of the War Indus- 
tries Board, which places restrictions on 
building construction. No clearer explana- 
tion has been or can be made than that con- 
tained in a circular issued by Secretary 
Adolph Pfund to the members of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association which is 
reproduced here for the information and 
guidance of retail lumbermen generally : 

PLEDGES 

You have signed pledges submitted to you by 
shippers of cement, lime, tile, brick ete. It is nec- 
essary and proper that you do sign these pledges. 
In accordance with the reading of the pledge you 
are to use your utmost endeavor to make sure that 
the materials in regard to which you have pledged 
will be used by consumers (a) only for purposes re- 
quiring no permit or (b) upon issuance of a permit 
where such is necessary, and not before. 

[Under Priorities Cireular No. 54, it now is 
necessary also to sign a similar pledge when buying 
lumber from the manufacturers.—EbDITor. ] 

You are not required to exact a statement in 
writing from the consumer. You should, however, 
satisfy yourself fully in the case of all sales to 
see that the consumer is acting in full accordance 
with the Government regulations. 

PERMITS 
(A) NO PERMIT REQUIRED. 
1. No permit is required for new buildings on 





farms involving in the aggregate of all labor and 
materials a cost not exceeding $1,000. 

2. No permit is required for repairs to or alter- 
ations of existing buildings or structures, no mat- 
ter where located, involving in the aggregate of all 
labor and materials a cost not exceeding $2,500. 

Important: ‘‘Extensions to buildings are now 
considered in the same class as new construction 
and are no longer classified as repairs or altera- 
tions.’? These are the words of the chief of the 
non-war construction section of the War Industries 
Board quoted word for word from a letter written 
by him on Nov. 1, 1918, to all State councils of de- 
fense. 

3. No permit is required for buildings begun 
prior to Sept. 3, 1918, where a substantial portion 
of the building has already been constructed. 

(B) PERMIT REQUIRED. 

(1) PERMIT ISSUED BY STATE AUTHORI- 
TIES (OR BY COUNTY CHAIRMAN 
WHEN £0 AUTHORIZED) 

In the case of new buildings or structures or 
extensions in cities, towns and villages, not ex- 
ceeding $500 in aggregate cost of all labor and 
materials, approval of county council of defense 
and State council of defense only is required. Upon 
approval of these two authorities a permit will be 

issued, 
Method of Procuring Permit 

Applicant will fill out Form No. 45 in duplicate 
under oath. (These forms are to be had from the 
county council of defense.) If the county chair- 
man (or director as he is called in Minnesota) ap- 
proves he will forward application to the State 
council of defense (Commission of Publie Safety 
in Minnesota). If the State council approves it 


will issue formal permit, whereupon materials may 
be furnished and construction begun. 

Nore: County chairmen may issue permits di- 
rect in this class of construction whenever given 
such authority by State council. 

(II) PERMIT ISSUED BY WASHINGTON 

1. New Farm Buildings. In the case of all 
new buildings or extensions on farms exceeding 
$1,000 in aggregate cost of all labor and materials 
a permit from Washington is required before ma- 
terials may be furnished or construction begun. 


2. New Buildings in Cities, Towns and Villages. 


In the case of new buildings or extensions in cities, 
towns and villages exceeding $500 in aggregate 
cost of all labor and materials, approval of county 
and State authorities and a formal permit from 
Washington are required before materials may be 
furnished or construction begun. 

3. Repairs or Alterations. In the ease of re- 
pairs to or alterations of éxisting buildings or 
structures involving in the aggregate of all labor 
and materials a cost exceeding $2,500, approval of 
county and State authorities and a formal permit 
from Washington are required before materials 
may be furnished or construction begun. 


Method of Procuring Permit 

Applicant will fill out Form No. 45 in triplicate 
under oath and submit for approval to the chair- 
man of the county council of defense. If he ap- 
proves he will forward application with his reecom- 
mendation to the State council. If the latter ap- 
proves, it will forward the application with its 
recommendation to Washington, from where a 
formal permit will be issued in ease of favorable 
action. Thereupon materials may be furnished 
and construction begun. 





TO INVESTIGATE AIRPLANE MAHOGANY PRICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5.—The bureau of in- 
vestigation of the Department of Justice is making 
arrangements to carry out the recommendation of 
former Justice Charles E. Hughes, made in his re- 
port on aircraft production, that activities in con- 
nection with the production of spruce lumber for 
aircraft be carefully scrutinized. 

Justice Hughes says nothing in his report which 
indicates he considers any wrongdoing has oceurred 
in this connection. The fact that spruce production 
centers on the Pacific coast, he states, made it im- 
practicable to embrace that phase of the program 
in his investigation, beyond the examination of 
some witnesses in Washington. 

Justice Hughes has a good deal to say about 
the mahogany situation and the persistent effort of 
mahogany men to have African mahogany used 
for airplane propellers. This wood was given a 
place in the list of available woods, but the au- 
thorities never got around to buying it in con- 
siderable quantities. 

The woods classified as favorable for propellers 
are here listed in the order of preference: Black 
walnut, true mahogany (Ilonduras), cherry, quar- 
ter-sawed white oak, African mahogany. 

The shipping board for a long time declined to 
furnish ships to transport African mahogany, be- 
cause of the differences of opinion as to its avail- 
ability for propellers. Advices from England and 
France were to the effect that quantities of West 
African mahogany were being used for propellers 
and with satisfaction. On the other hand, a cable- 
gram dated as late as Sept. 28, last, from the sci- 
entific attache of the American embassy in London, 
states that in opinion and practice British authori- 
ties were placing African mahogany below black 
walnut, Kanduranian, Nicaraguan and Cuban ma- 
hogany in the list of available propeller woods. 

Justice Hughes, in concluding his discussion of 
the mahogany situation says: 

It is understood that ships for African mahogany 
were finally provided. Upon the evidence it is apparent 
that the matter was the subject of discussion and pre- 
sented grounds for differences of opinion. The interest, 
however, of some of the leading mahogany manufactur- 
ers in obtaining contracts for the delivery of African 
mahogany is apparent, and while the efforts to induce 
its purchase and transportation may have been based 
upon the belief that the wood was better than that 
available here and that the supply was needed by the 
Government, the matter is one which should receive 
consideration in connection with the survey of the 
industry which has been suggested for the purpose of 
determining the fairness of the mahogany contracts 
and of the action taken under them. 

In the fall of 1917, Justice Hughes states, con- 
tracts were made for the delivery of mahogany, 
but with only one responsible corporation, Lewis 
Thompson & Co. The contract with one of the 
companies selected was cancelled because it ap- 


peared to be without financial backing and could 
not furnish a bond. A third company was given 
a contract, but made no deliveries. 

It was out of this situation that the Mahogany 
Manufacturers’ & Importers’ Association was or 
ganized at the suggestion of the War Trade Board. 
The suggestion was made by some mahogany men 
that the Government purchase the mahogany logs 
direct or take over existing contracts. This was 
rejected vecause the signal corps, then in charge of 
the work, had few men who knew mahogany, and 
also because the Government feared complications 
might arise if existing contracts of private con- 
cerns were taken over. 

The question of costs was the subject of pro- 
longed discussion between the Government and 
mahogany men. A dispute arose as to the costs 
involved in the production of mahogany. It is this 
question Justice Hughes desires submitted to the 
Federal Trade Commission, with a view to deter- 
mining whether the price allowed for mahogany 
was just and reasonable. 

Second Lieut. Samuel B. Vrooman, jr., son of 
Samuel B. Vrooman, of the 8. B. Vrooman Co., 
Philadelphia, member of the Mahogany association, 
is one of the officers whose prosecution is recom- 
mended by Justice Hughes under Section 41 of the 
criminal code, He was in charge of propeller in- 
spection, and in that capacity appointed district 
officers, who, in turn, selected inspectors. Among 
other plants inspected, of course, was that of the 
Vrooman company, of which he holds $10,000 in 
stock, given him by his father, and on which he 
receives annual dividends of 20 percent. In addi- 
tion, Lieut. Vrooman received $50 a week from 
the Vrooman company, which is said to be equiva- 
lent to the compensation paid him while still in its 
employ. The fact that he received this compensa- 
tion was well known. In fact, other officers re- 
ceived similar allowances from the concerns that 
employed them. Many large concerns paid the 
difference between the army pay and the old sal- 
aries of numbers of employees until the practice 
was stopped. 

J. C. Wickliffe, formerly of the C. C. Mengel & 
Bro. Co., Louisville, Ky., for a time also received 
compensation from the company while drawing 
$4,000 a year from the Government, with the con- 
sent of his superiors, and with their knowledge that 
he did not like the arrangement. He had been re- 
ceiving $500 a month from the company before 
entering the Government service as a hardwood 
expert. His wife owned five shares of the common 
stock of the company, which she sold when he 
entered the service. 

It is not contended that the Government was de- 
frauded in any way by reason of the financial in- 
terest which some of those connected with the air- 


craft program had in concerns which had or have 
contracts with Uncle Sam, 

In the case of mahogany, the signal corps had no 
expert inspectors, and necessarily must get them 
from among mahogany men. It was asking a good 
deal to require these men to make considerable 
financjal sacrifices in order to serve Uncle Sam 
in this capacity. ‘This is true of the other am- 
stances specifically mentioned in the report, unless 


-it shall transpire that some of them were guilty 


of actual wrongdoing by reason of the dual rela- 
tionship. 


SHIPPING BOARD NEEDS HARDWOODS 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association from 
its office in Cincinnati, Ohio, has sent out a bulletin 
detailing the following hardwood requirements of 
the United States Shipping Board: 


For reasonably prompt shipment under their Requi 
sition No. 422—Davis—-the following materials : 





Item No. 1—Shaft Log—2 Pcs. 20x28 
Item No. 2—Guard—1 Pe, 18x20—-8’. 
Item No, A—Guard—2 Pes, 12x20—10’. 
Item No. A—Guard—2 Pes, 12x20—16’. 


Item No, B—Guard—6 Pes, 8x10—30’, 

Item No, B—Guard—7 Pes, 8x10—36’, 

Item No, B—Guard—2 Pes. 8x10—40’, 

Item No. C—Guard—4 Pcs, 10x12—32’, 

The above represents one complete schedule. The 
requirements are for 12 complete schedules, or 12 times 
the above amount. These timbers must be hewn and 
not sawn, 

All to be highest quality structural grade white oak, 
chestnut oak or live oak, suitable for ship construction 
purposes, subject to inspection at point of origin by 
licensed Government inspector, whose word will be 
final. 

Prices are to be f. 0. b. cars shipping point, naming 
freight rate from same to Baltimore, Md. 

Under their Requisition No, 263383, Contract No. 86, 
the following: 

681 Pes. 38x 8—16 S48 4%” scant........ 21,792’ 


670 Pes, 38x 8—16 S4S 4%” seant........ 24,120’ 
1,095 Pes, 8x10—16 S48 %y F Ogi ins 43,800’ 
1,105 Pcs. 8x10—18 S48 44” scant........ 49,725’ 

825 Pes. 9x10—12 rough ....... S esebaae 66,000° 

175 Pes. 8x 8—12 rough .........cceee. 11,200’ 

50 Pes. 8x 8—~14 rough ........-.+545- 8,733’ 
190 Pcs. 12x12—12 rough ..... ckie@aene eee 
130 Pcs. 6x12—12 rough .......cccccses 9,360 
60 Pes. 5x12—16 rough ........... .. 4,800’ 
i | ee rer ee eee ee ee 261,890" 


The above to be a good grade of sound, square edge 
white oak, free from wane on all edges and subject 
to inspection at point of origin by licensed Government 
inspector, 

Name price f. o. b. cars shipping point and advising 
freight rate from point of origin to New York City. 

For reasonably prompt shipment under their requi 
sition “Shattuck” the following: 

10 Pes, 12”x20—20’ 
highest quality structural grade white oak, subject to 
inspection point of origin by licensed Government 
inspector. 

Name price f. 0. b. cars mill, and advise how soon 
shipment can be made. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


A Parable Adapted to Present Day Conditions—Retailing in an Educational Center— 
Handling Farmer Trade in the Light of Experience 


A person sometimes finds a series of pictures 
tacked up in students’ rooms that are supposed to 
illustrate symbolically as it were the change that 
takes place in a boy in the course of his progress 
thru college. Everybody is familiar with them, I 
suppose. The freshman with his coat sleeves half 
way to his elbows and carpet bag in hand stares in 
open mouthed wonder at his new and strange en- 
vironment. You can in imagination see the prac- 
tical joker rushing up to him with chapel tickets 
for sale. The sophomore wears a sweater with a 
big roll collar, smokes a big pipe and leads a big 
bulldog. He owns the place. He is totally sophis- 
ticated. Life has no further surprises for him. 
The junior sits at a table with books open in front 
of him. He has made the wholesome but momen- 
tarily disagreeable discovery that there are a num- 
ber of things that he doesn’t know. The senior 
in his academic cap and gown shows a proper mix- 
ture of conscious mastery of certain facts and 
wholesome humility because there are so many he 
does not know. He is beginning to arrive. 

The value of colleges and universities lies in the 
fact that they offer in condensed form the experience 
of ages of the human race. If every physician had 
to work out the scienee of medicine for himself we 
wouldn’t have any science of medicine. If every 
chemist and physicist had to begin with raw nature 
and develop his science without help we wouldn’t 
have any natural science. In the same way we 
would have no government, no civilization, no liter- 
ature. I have just been reading in a very old book 
about the experience of a young man who got a cer- 
tain amount of education in the school of experi- 
ence. He demanded his inheritance and journeyed 
into a far country and wasted his substance in riot- 
ous living. We can imagine the experience and the 
state of mind of the Prodigal Son that led him into 
this revolt. We can imagine a frugal and indus- 
trious household in which labor and saving stood 
above all others of the lesser virtues. There are 
two boys in the family. The older accepts this 
regime and if he envies the boys of the neighbor- 
hood who don’t work so hard and who seem to have 
more fun he takes it out in pointing the finger of 
scorn at them as wasters and wantons. The younger 
fails to see the good of a lifetime of work with noth- 
ing out of it but a spare living. His imagination 
is fired by the tales of the traveling merchants 
about the splendors of distant cities and the gay 
life lived there. He determines to live while he is 
living, so he demands his inheritance. He has en- 
tered the school of experience as a freshman. 


Later Lessons of a Prodigal Son 


His sophomoric experience is contained in: that 
brief statement that he ‘‘ wasted his substance in 
riotous living.’’ He owned the earth. He was get- 
ting everything it had to offer, so he thought. But 
when his money was gone there arose a famine in 
that land and he began to be in want. So his 
junior yéar he spent in anxiety and humility herd- 
ing swine. And finally he came to himself. That 
was when he was graduated and took his degree. 
He had learned much, This parable has been taken 
to mean many things, practical and mystic. But 
we can take it to have taught the Prodigal Son the 
fact that humanity must pay as it goes; that its 
capital of vitality and well as of money is limited; 
that certain commodities cost too much and are a 
bad bargain at any price; that for every pleasure 
a person takes out of life he must pay with an equiv- 
alent service; that there are good bargains to be 
had; that a life of cramping frugality is not much 
better than a life of dissipation, and that none is as 
good as a life of wise earning and spending, both 
of cash and of social experience. 

The parable takes the Prodigal Son thru his edu- 
cational period and his graduation. We would be 
glad if it continued his story and told us how he 
applied his new knowledge in the business of life. 
His father no doubt was hardened in his habits of 
thrift and in spite of his gladness at having the boy 
back his old ways would reassert themselves. The 
elder brother was displeased at the reception given 
the spendthrift, and he would have a sharp eye and 
an equally sharp tongue ready for any emergence 
of the Prodigal from his cloud of humility. Hu- 
manly speaking, the Prodigal would have to choose 
between a dull submission to a dull regime of work- 
ing and saving and the leading of a fresh revolt. 
The first revolt was conceived in ignorance and 
folly; the second would have to be based on a new 
wisdom of the meaning and value of life. We wish 
that the story might have been continued. 

By the same token it is more interesting in these 
modern days to see what use a student makes of his 








college-made wisdom after he is graduated than it 
is to see what he does in college. The teachers may 
be grand fellows who have worked out for them- 
selves a great stock of wisdom from their experience 
and observation, but the things they hand on to the 
students are only raw materials that the youngsters 
must prove and make their own thru the process of 
living. So it takes a good many things to make a 
successful school: Good equipment, good teachers 
and good students, 

Last week we promised to have something more to 
say about Iowa City and its retail yards and its 
university. We nearly got diverted by our delv- 
ing into this old story. But it is one of the best 
of all educational stories, and it has in it the basic 
principles of all teaching and learning. The boy 
of today can, if he will, learn vicariously thru other 
people’s experience. He can learn to live and min- 
gle with his neighbors and balance his life’s account. 
in college as well as he can learn economics and 
embryology and Attic poetry. 


In an Educational Center 
The University of Iowa is taking rather high rank 
among State universities in these days. It isn’t so 
large as some, but this is due to a disposition made 
years ago that divided up the State schools and 
put them in different towns. Teachers’ College, for 
instance, is at Cedar Falls, and the agricultural col- 
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lege isat Ames. The latter institution also includes 
an engineering school of high rank that gives com- 
plete courses in household economics and science. 
These engineering and domestic courses are dupli- 
cated at the State University. If these three insti- 
tutions had been combined into one at the beginning 
as is the case in a number of other States the Uni- 
versity of Iowa would have been a tremendous af- 
fair, ranking in number of students and equipment 
with the best universities in the country. The qual- 
ity of instruction has not been impaired by the di- 
vision, of course; only the comparative size of the 
school. But this is dear to the heart of American 
youth. Bigness seems to have an appeal to the 
American imagination. 

Towa City was at one time the capital of the 
State. Iowa entered the Union along about 1846, 
but it wasn’t very thickly populated in those days. 
Immigration came from the East and filled up the 
eastern side of the State first, so it was only nat- 
ural and right that the capital should be in this 
more thickly settled part. Iowa City was still the 
capital during the Civil War and the mansion of 
Governor Kirkwood, the great war governor, is still 
pointed out to visitors. It is a stately old house set 
in splendid grounds and is still occupied by the 
governor’s family. The old capitol seems like a 
tiny building now, but it is said by those who know 
to be an architectural triumph. It was designed, I 
believe, by a Catholic priest. Architects must have 
been few and far between in those pioneer days 
and the Catholic clergy, or at least some of them, 
have had a very great passion for art, including 
architecture. This priest must have had, for he 
designed a fine building. When the capital was 
moved to Des Moines the old capitol was given to 
the State University and housed the whole thing. 
Since then the buildings have spread thru Iowa City 
and are still spreading. A number are grouped 
about the old capitol. Others, notably the hos- 
pitals and other buildings belonging to the medical 





school, have spread out into the city. The new 
hospital for children that is being completed this 
season is west of the beautiful Iowa River. It is a 
most attractive building a single story in height 
and with many wings and ramifications. It fits 
nicely into the setting of natural timber that sur- 
rounds it and will be fine in appearance as well as 
designed for efficiency. 


Service Born of the Great Conflict 


Colleges and universities are hard hit by the war. 
They are willing to postpone their building plans at 
the request of the Government and to take on Gov- 
ernment schools for teaching auto mechanics or to 
do any other thing that may help to win the war. 
But they suffer a loss of revenues, a loss of stu- 
dents and a loss of teachers. For example, med- 
ical schools are of the greatest importance to the 
Government. It needs young surgeons. It needs 
them as fast as they can be trained. But it is a 
real problem to maintain the teaching forces of 
these schools. The surgeons are itching for service 
at the front instead of conducting classes. The 
Government recognizes this problem and has granted 
complete exemption to certain teachers of draft 
age. It has said in effect that the greatest service 
these young men can do is to remain with the 
schools to teach the young surgeons. I know one 
such young fellow who is a doctor of philosophy 
and who teaches some of the sciences with the 
queer names to these embryo physicians. He reg- 
istered for the draft under the original law and ex- 
pected and wanted to go to the front. Pressure 
was brought to bear on him by the medical school 
to remain and the Government granted him a com- 
plete exemption and placed him on a special list. 
He is staying this year, but he doesn’t feel right 
about it. His reason tells him he is doing the 
right thing, but a none too discriminating public 
opinion asks him pointed questions why he is not in 
the Army. It is likely that before the present school 
year is over he will have resigned his teaching po- 
sition and will be in training as a buck private. 

Public opinion is often right; but when it forces 
the trained man in the vital job to take a position 
where his training is not utilized, that is something 
different. Public opinion can force a scientist into 
the army, but it can not train up a decrepit person 
unfit for war to take his place teaching histology. 
We are learning rapidly in this war. We hope it 
will strike in hard enough so that we’ll not forget 
it after the war is over. 

Our notion of democratic service is being ex- 
tended a little. At the first we thought of it as an 
equality in doing the dangerous and dirty work. It 
didn’t sit well that some of us would have to live 
with cooties and mud and the boredom and danger 
of the trenches while others sat in the office chairs 
and lived softly. We were determined that no 
person should get by with any plausible scheme of 
slacking. But later on we learned that the Army 
could not get on without office work. It had to be 
done, so we were in a puzzled frame of mind. Our 
former idea had a good deal of merit in it, for it 
should be impossible for one man to avoid disagree- 
able duty simply because it is disagreeable, while 
another man of exactly the same qualifications but 
without pull can not avoid it. We are learning to 
look at all these things from the point of view of 
Uncle Sam’s needs instead of the point of view of 
personal preference. Uncle Sam needs work done, 
and he ought to have the service of the men best 
qualified to do that work. Uncle Sam needs the 
legal work in his Army attended to; he will pick a 
ready trained lawyer to do it. He needs lumber 
inspected; he will use the services of a ready 
trained inspector. He has complicated accounts 
kept; he will put a ready trained accountant on the 
job. Lawyer and inspector and accountant in their 
own person are not entitled to exemption from the 
dangers of the infantry service. Hach would make 
a good infantryman with training. But in that 
case the work they are trained to do must be done 
by other men who must be trained slowly and pain- 
fully for the job. And when they are fully trained 
for it they are exempted .from going over the top. 
The net result, from Uncle Sam’s point of view, is 
work imperfectly done by partly trained men whose 
partial training has been costly. Democracy in 
1918 is a complicated thing. But one thing that 
characterizes it is maximum service to the public; 
and @ man can usually render his maximum if he 
can work at the job he has been trained to do. We 
inkslingers, when Uncle Sam calls our numbers, are 
likely to be taught how to shove a bayonet or to 
throw a hand grenade. Our training can’t be util- 
ized in any great quantity in a modern army. Lum- 
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bermen can be and are used in the production of 
lumber, as the records of the forestry and lumber- 
ing regiments show. This is but one example of 
special training that is put to special service. 


Retailing in an Iowa Town 


But we seem to be getting away from our text, 
which was the retailing situation and conditions in 
Iowa City. As usual, I found that the local retail- 
ers did not count much on the university buildings. 
These are huge affairs that are built by contract 
and the contractors buy so little of local yards that 
these sales are trifling and not counted on. 

The F. E. Ayers Lumber Co. has a nice office 
close to the center of town and is closely connected 
with a farm implement concern. In fact, I believe 
the two companies are owned by the same persons. 
The offices are in the same building. I found D. J. 
Ditmars working away at his desk in the end of the 
office devoted to lumber. Mr. Ditmars seemed to 
think that, judged on a prewar basis, the lumber 
business of the town had slumped. Then he con- 
fessed that probably the character of the trade had 
merely changed. All of us have been accustomed to 
judge the health or sickness of trade by the num- 
ber of new houses sold, and according to that test 
this year the business has been slender. It has been 
a year of repairs and of necessary farm buildings. 
Mr. Ditmars said, after a moment’s reflection, that 
after all the volume of sales had been good. 

‘¢We have had any number of bills ranging, say, 
from $50 to several hundred dollars. We don’t al- 
ways know just what the stuff is to be used for. 
Sometimes it is to repair a house, sometimes to add 
a shed to a barn, sometimes to put up a new hog 
house or a corn crib. So, after all, our year’s 
business has not been unsatisfactory. But for that 
matter we’d be pretty well satisfied if we merely 
broke even, for we are more eager to pull thru 
with our organization held together and our cus- 
tomers well treated than we are to make a profit. 
But this matter of ‘pulling thru’ involves more 
than may appear at first glance. We might pull 
thru in the sense of being in business when the 
war is over and still not be in a position to go on 
with business. One thing that I believe is essential 
if we are to come thru the war in good shape is the 
maintaining of prices on a reasonable level. Most 
retailers have been taught by competition and the 
rough and tumble of business that profit must come 
from volume of sales. So they get the notion that 
volume of sales is one of the first things to work 
for. But when business is staying out of the mar- 
ket as much as it is now the only way a person can 
maintain his volume of sales is by cutting prices 
to such a point that people will be induced to buy 
anyway. 

“¢In the lumber business it is pretty hard to at- 
tract people by cutting prices. If a man is in the 
market anyway he may be attracted from one yard 
to a second yard by a liberal cut in prices. But 
any cut a man might possibly make would hardly 
be enough to induce a customer to build a house 
that he had decided to let go until after the war. 
So cutting prices isn’t going to do a whole lot 
toward attracting more business into the market. 
It may serve to take existing business away from 
the other fellow, but that is a game two can play. 

‘‘But when a dealer gets to cutting prices he 
educates his trade to those prices. The attitude 
the buying public has toward a lumber yard and 
toward the whole proposition of buying lumber is 
an important feature of the business. It may be 
either an asset or a liability. Once the public gets 
used to low prices it is going to be hard to raise 
those prices. So if a man gets to cutting prices in 
these times in the hope of adding to his volume of 
business he’ll be laying up trouble for himself 
after the war. When building starts again in quan- 
tity he’ll want to raise prices to a level that will 
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bring him a legitimate return, but to do it will be to 
get the resentment of his customers. They’ll think 
he is taking advantage of favorable circumstances 
to skin them up. He’ll find himself handicapped 
at a time when he ought to be getting in some good 
licks. It is my idea that a man ought to keep his 
stock rather than to cut prices. I don’t think there 
is any prospect of wholesale prices breaking, so 
what is the use of fixing up a lot of trouble for 
the future for little or no gain right now? 


Handling Farmers’ Trade 


‘«The farm trade has been our mainstay. Town 
building has slackened up a good deal, but the 
farmers are in the market and are reasonable 
about prices. Of course, we are keeping our prices 
reasonable. I don’t want you to think from what 
I said about prices that we are sticking them up 
into the air. We’re not; we’re trying to keep them 
at a level that with normal volume would yield us 
a normal profit. We’re looking to the future and 
to the volume of sales we hope to make and are 
basing our prices on that. But with high wholesale 
prices and high cost of labor even those prices are 
higher than they used to be. That goes without 
saying. But the farmers take that in good part. 
They are getting good prices, and they have been 
informed by endless newspaper stories about the 
increased cost of living. 

‘*T say the farmers are reasonable, That is true 
of them as a class but not of all individuals, There 
are some people, and they are not all farmers by a 
long shot, who would be perfectly willing to live 
fat and soft without doing a lick of work. There 
are other people who can’t see a thing unless it is 
to their advantage to see it. There is this matter 
of cash discounts which all the lumber dealers in 
Towa City offer. If a man pays cash we give him a 
discount of 5 percent. If he pays within ten days 
we give him 4 percent discount. If he pays within 
thirty days we give him 3 percent discount. Pay- 
ment after that time is net. This may not be the 
system of discounts that is exactly fair, but it is as 
nearly so as we have been able to figure out. Some 
few farmers have been unable to see this system at 
all. One came in here not long ago and said he’d 
want about ninety days’ time on his barn bill. We 
told him that was all right. He fidgeted around a 
little and asked if he couldn’t have the 5 percent 
discount when he paid it. We explained that if he 
paid cash he could have 5 percent discount but that 
he couldn’t have it at the end of ninety days. He 
was inclined to get mad and wanted to know if we 
thought his credit wasn’t good for the amount of 
lumber he wanted. We assured him that it was 
and that we would be glad to carry him for ninety 
days. But he insisted that that was as good as 
cash. This was where we were getting the benefit 
of all the loose credit extensions of unmethodical 
merchants. I asked him if I bought a load of oats 
from him and agreed to pay him in three months 
whether he’d consider that as good as cash. He 
finally admitted grudgingly that he would not. 

‘*T finally made this farmer see the point. I 
showed him that we were offering him a tremendous 
rate of interest on his money just to induce him to 
pay us cash and to do his borrowing from persons 
who are in the money lending business. I have 
bought grain and hay of farmers who owed us on 
accounts of long standing and I have paid them 
cash for their stuff because they put up hard luck 
stories.’’ 

Mr. Ditmars’ experiences indicate something that 
we are coming to realize more and more keenly. It 
is the fact that both for our own future safety and 
for the welfare of our customers we ought to teach 
them businesslike methods of doing business. Time 
was, when this mid-western country was new, that 
money was scarce and hard to get. In those times 
the extension of long credits was a business neces- 
sity. It was a service of incalculable value to the 
pioneers. But the pioneer period has long passed 
and in its place has come a period of specialization 
and efficiency in business. The old service of long 
credit was necessary but it was costly to the cus- 
tomers. The merchant had to be paid for this 
service, else he couldn’t remain in business. He 
couldn’t well differentiate between sales so that 
each one carried its fair share of cost. But with 
the coming of greater efficiency it is necessary that 
each sale carry its own overhead expense; so the 
more careful handling of credits is necessary. A 
man ought to know that buying on time is going to 
cost him something, and he ought to know just 
how much it will cost. Then he can decide whether 
it is better for him to buy on credit or to borrow 
the money from the bank. 

The Wallace Lumber Co., with the head office at 
Washington, Iowa, has bought the Iowa City yard 
that formerly belonged to W. F. Leinbaugh. If 
having more than one yard makes a concern a line 
yard the Wallace company is a line yard concern. 
The yard at Iowa City was bought to give young 
Wallace a larger field than he could have by staying 
in Washington, so the company owns two yards. I 
suspect, however, that they are operated independ- 
ently for the most part. Mr. Leinbaugh had evi- 
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dently guessed that the wholesale market wasn’t 
going to weaken, for his stock was full. He had the 
yard so well stocked that the new owners had to buy 
practically nothing during the summer. 


More Angles of Truck Delivery 


This yard has a 2-ton truck that has been oper 
ated for some time. The company makes some de- 
liveries out into the country, tho it avoids this kind 
of delivery whenever it can. It makes a charge for 
this delivery, but I gathered that the charge is only 
nominal and does little more than pay for the gas 
and oil used. There is, however, a potential dan- 
ger in this course. It has been the history of service 
in connection with retailing lumber that it has ex 
panded steadily. Deliveries in town became a fix- 
ture when the citizens of the town found themselves 
without the means for hauling their own lumber, 
They may become a fixture in the country when 
farm labor becomes so standardized that a team is 
worth more in dollars and cents working in the 
field than it is hauling lumber. And we may be 
nearer to that time than we think. Then if a 
dealer drifts into country deliveries, thinking that 
he’ll never make a practice of them, he may find 
that he has established customs that his farmer 
customers have come to rely on and that these cus- 
toms are losing him money. Every man in business 
has to make some exceptions to rules, because he 
can’t make rules that will work justly in each in- 
stance. But when a person can foresee that a cer- 
tain exception may develop into a regular feature 
of the business he will do well to meet it in an effi- 
cient way. He owes it both to himself and to his 
customers to put it on a business basis. This is in 
no sense a criticism of the Wallace Lumber Co. 
Country deliveries are so brand new with it that 
the company must of necessity gather some infor- 
mation in order to know how to make a just charge 
for the service. 


Ground for Americanizing 


The manager of the Hawkeye Lumber Co. told 
me of an experience he had had in North Dakota 
that illustrates the well known fact that one build- 
ing in a neighborhood will sell others like it. A 
man came into the yard and bought lumber to re- 
model an old building into a farm elevator. This 
building was the product of the farmer’s own plan- 
ning and proved successful. When it came thresh- 
ing time this farmer with the help of one boy took 
care of all the threshed grain. Before he had built 
the elevator it took three men to shovel the stuff off. 
The next year half a dozen similar elevators were 
built in the same neighborhood. No salesman pro- 
moted them. The farmers saw how the first one 
worked and liked it and set about adding similar 
equipment to their farms. 

‘*T had a good deal of experience with people of 
foreign birth in North Dakota,’’ he remarked. 
‘“‘There were a good many Norwegians. They 
were pretty good folks, too. They did have one 
weakness, and that was a liking for skinning each 
other in business deals, They’d be honest enough, 
according to the ordinary standards of not telling 
lies and the like, but if one Norwegian could put it 
over another in some way by being shrewder or 
better informed or by having better judgment 
nothing suited him better. Of course, in that State 
there are people of a good many nationalities. The 
question of Americanizing them is a big one. Be- 
fore the war we didn’t pay much attention to them, 
but the war has taught us that we’ll have to take 
some active steps toward getting them incorporated 
into the country in spirit. Too many of them think 
of America as just a place to make money and of 
their birthplace as the country to which they owe 
their loyalty. It is partly our problem and partly 
theirs to get them to thinking of the United States 
as the country that belongs to them and to which 
they belong. ’’ 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


MILD CLIMATE POULTRY HOUSE 

Here is a poultry house that has many points 
of excellence. The construction is simple and inex- 
pensive, but it is intended for housing business 
poultry with the occupation of egg laying as the 
main object. The work shop and feed storage room 
at one end has a big window over the work bench. 
The nests and roosts are placed well up from the 
floor so that all the space below the nests and roosts 
is made available for exercising and feeding in wet 
weather. It would be well if this area could be 
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floored with concrete so that it would always be 
dry and easily kept clean. In winter this space 
should be glassed in to make a warm, sunny room 
that proves its value in profitable egg production. 
This space is left open in summer except that it is 
filled in by wire screens hinged so as to be let down 
at night to guard against small] animals that might 
work havoc with the poultry. 

The objects of dividing the house into four rooms 
are to prevent crowding and to keep breeding stock 
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separate from the others. There should be a good 
sized yard in front of each room so that any flock 
may be let out at any time for exercise and a sun 
bath. All poultry houses should be faced toward 
the South and Southeast to take advantage of the 
early morning sunshine. One hour of sunshine in 
the morning in a poultry house filled with laying 
hens is worth two hours in the afternoon. 





WOODEN COW STANCHIONS 


When we speak of wooden cow stanchions we 
usually have in mind the old fashioned, solid, 
wooden uprights that prevented the cows from 
licking themselves, and made it difficult for them 
to lie down or get up. But swinging stanchions 
may be made of wood to give the cows as much 
comfort and freedom as is possible to get out 
of any good stable cow holder. It is understood 
of course that any cow tie to be of any value what- 
ever must prevent the cow from climbing in the 
manger, interfering with her neighbor, or back- 
ing into the gutter. 

The illustration shows a stanchion made en- 
tirely of wood except the chain attachments at 
the top and bottom and the bolts to hold it together. 
It hangs from a wooden stringer overhead and the 
bottom is held in place by linking the short chain 
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This department is to help retailers in 
getting more business and the illustrations 
will show up to advantage in local news- 
papers. Cuts suitable for insertion in retail 
advertisements will be furnished at approx- 
imately cost by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. When ordering specify the cut num- 
ber under the illustration. 











into an iron staple made fast to the back part 
of the manger. 

The stanchions are hung 314 or 4 feet apart, 
according to the size of the cows. The spaces be- 
tween are filled in with inch boards cut to fit in 
the good old fashioned way that combines with 
the other uprights to make a fence that will keep 
the cows from trying to crowd thru into the feed 
alley while being stabled. 

There is no objection to bracing the corners 
of a wooden cow stanchion with irons made in 
the blacksmith shop. A smaller, neater and strong- 
er stanchion may be made in that way. But this 
one answers the purpose and it can be quickly 
made on the farm or in the shop at the lumber 
yard. 

A section of manger with stanchions for four 
or five cows all finished and painted would make 
a good showing in the lumber yard and it would 
make a strong bid for business of this kind. 

There are dairy farm sections where such cow 
stable fixtures and appliances are greatly needed 
and the local lumberman is in the best possible 
position to help improve the sanitary conditions of 
the neighborhood and to make a good profit out of 
the business. 





STALLION CORRAL 


Fresh air and exercise are two very important 
requirements in the life of a stallion. During the 
breeding season the horse is walked and trotted 
and curried and brushed with the greatest care. 
But between seasons he is likely to be sadly ne- 
glected. Because a stallion is strong and active 
and not very gentle it is not deemed safe to let 
him run loose in the pasture fields, so he is kept 
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in the stable in solitary confinement for weeks at 
a time. 

The illustrations show the plan and perspective 
of a good, strong corral constructed of poles and 
heavy fence posts, with a good strong gate in one 
corner. 

The corral fence posts are 40 feet long, not less 
than 4 inches across at the top end, and they 
are set double and close enough together to hug 
the rails. If the butt end of a rail is too thick it 
must be hewed to fit. 

The poles are from 4 to 7 inches in diameter, laid 
up as shown in the illustration, each pair of posts 
being wired around at four places. The corral 
is 100 feet long by 50 feet in width and is con- 
nected with the farm buildings by lanes that 
are well fenced. The posts should be treated 
with a good preservative so they will last as long 
as the rails. 





BALANCED GATE 


Near the barns, on a stock farm, where it is 
necessary to open and shut a gate frequently it 
is a good plan to pay a good deal of attention to 
the mechanical principles that apply to gates and 
gate posts. 

It is unusual to find a gate that will open easily 
and shut tight and fasten shut to stay shut until 
the time comes to open it again. The fault is 
often with the hinge gate post. Farmers don’t 
know how to prepare a gate post, nor how to set 
it, consequently the swing end of the gate gener- 
ally drags on the ground and you have to carry it. 
It is doubtful if anyone really enjoys carrying 
a gate. Yet many farmers do it day after day 
and year after year. 

The ‘‘Arkansas Traveller’’ discovered that pe- 
culiar kink in human nature when he found the 





ragged fiddler sawing away on his old fiddle, while 
the rain streamed thru the holes in the roof. He 
couldn’t repair the roof because of the rain. 
During fair weather it didn’t need fixing. 

This particular farm gate is balanced with a 
box of stones so it can not sag and it does not 
worry anyone. 

There is a principle involved that is worth re- 
membering. The gate is simply dead weight rest- 
ing on top of the gate post, while the ordinary 
hinged gate exerts a constant side draft on the 
post, which finally leans it over until it becomes 
necessary to carry the outer end of the gate in 
order to open or shut it. 

Mechanically speaking, there is no unnatural 
friction between this gate and the heel post, so 
the post will stand vertical until it rots loose in 
the ground. 

There are several ways to set a gate post. Some 
of them are good ones that should receive more 
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attention than farmers usually give to the set- 
ting of a post. 

In the first place, the post holes should be 4 
feet deep for gate posts. In the second place, 
the bottom end of the post should be creosoted and 
so blocked around with wood, stone or concrete 
that the leverage of the gate can never move it. 
The same treatment is needed at the surface of 
the ground. 

The selection of the posts will naturally receive 
proper attention from any man who deliberately 
makes his arrangements to set a post as it should 
be set. 


THE BENNITT SUSPENDED GATE 


A big, strong gate without hinges, one that is 
not likely to get out of order, that will last a 
lifetime, that can be opened and closed by the 
touch of a finger, hog tight and cattle tight, as 
easy for a child to handle as for a man, is one 
of the conveniences much desired on any farm. 
A little study of the Bennitt suspended gate will 
satisfy any farmer that it meets the requirement. 

The gate is not patented and is not for sale. 
It is designed to be made on the farm by the 
farmer himself, or it may be made in the local 
lumber yard. It may be made in various ways, 
with boards as shown in the illustration, with 
slender poles spiked and wired together for use 
in the back lots, or it may be a neat wooden frame 
filed with woven wire fencing. It may be made to 
conform with the styles of adjacent fencing, as, 
for example, a picket gate. 

Two rather tall creosoted posts between which 
the gate is to be suspended should be set one a 
little forward of the other, so that the gate may 
be swung around 90 degrees. The posts need not 
be very heavy, as there is but little strain on 
them. The two posts at the opposite end are 
placed so that the end of the gate will be between 
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them when at rest. To open the gate it is pushed 
back a few inches to clear the posts. 

The gate may be suspended with a chain, a few 
turns of wire or with strips of wood reaching down 
the sides and pivoted at the desired point. The 
gate may be made adjustable to any height to 
clear snow and ice in winter. The outside end 
may be hung up with a hook or other means to 
allow hogs to pass thru and still turn larger stock. 
The counter balance may be a box of sand or 
stones, or any other convenient weight. 

To make a self-closing gate there should be two 
points of suspension with chains so that when 
the gate is opened the chains are given a twist and 
the gate is lifted slightly. The weight of the 
gate will cause the chains to untwist and swing 
the gate shut. 

The gate is the invention of Mark Bennitt, of 
Joliet, Il. 
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ASK EARLY ABOLITION OF LUMBER BAN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 5.—The Northwest- 
ern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association at its 
regular monthly meeting at the West Hotel today 
adopted a timely set.of resolutions looking to pre- 
paredness for peace. The resolutions urge the 
Government to abolish the war-time restrictions on 
building and the embargoes on freight. Congress 
also is asked to take up the problems of reconstruc- 
tion at an early date. Copies of the resolutions are 
to be sent to other associations. 

The association will have its annual meeting Dec. 
3, arrangements being in the hands of the standing 
program committee, consisting of A. H. Barnard, 
Robert Duncan and E, H. Broughton. 

The resolutions adopted read as follows: 


Wuenreas, The lumber industry of the country has 
been most loyal in its acceptance and observance of the 
provisions of various embargo and restrictive orders 
ef the United States Railroad Administration and the 
War Industries Board, recognizing that commercial 
business must be subordinated to the more important 
business of winning the war; and 

Wuereras, These various measures have resulted in 
great financial loss and their continuance beyond the 
period when they are absolutely necessary will seriously 
embarrass lumbermen in their efforts to support war 
activities as they most desire and even force many of 
them into bankruptcy ; be it 

Resolwed, That the members of the Northwestern 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association request the United 
States Railroad Administration and the War Indus- 
tries Board to relax the rigidity of existing restrictions 
on the shipment and use of lumber as soon as in their 
wisdom it may be done without impairing the efficiency 
of efforts to bring the war to a speedy and victorious 
end; and be it further 

Resolved, That Congress be requested immediately to 
formulate and begin the execution of plans for placing 
industry on a normal basis as quickly as possible after 
the war ends, and to make provision for the return to 
civil life and ordinary employment of the hundreds of 
thousands of citizens whose services will no longer be 
required in our army and navy, or in war industry. 





OFFICIAL NOTES CANCELING EMBARGO 


United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 2, 1918. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Tl. 
GENTLEMEN: 
Release of Requisition, or Embargo, on Longleaf 
Yellow Pine Lumber 
For your information and publication, which is 
hereby authorized, we attach copy of our notice to 
all sawmills, canceling the requisition, or embargo, 
on longleaf yellow pine lumber. 
W. J. HAYNEN, General Lumber Supervisor. 


United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
; Nov. 1, 1918. 
To ALL SAWMILLS: 
Release of Requisition, or Embargo, on Longleaf 
Yellow Pine Lumber 
The requisition or embargo order of the U. 8. 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
dated Oct. 31, 1917, signed by F. A. Browne, gen- 
eral purchasing officer, requiring you to place at our 
disposal all longleaf yellow pine purchased by you, 
having a face of 10” wide or over, thicker than 2” 
in any length, is hereby withdrawn and canceled, 
effective this date. 
W. J. HAYNEN, General Lumber Supervisor. 





PREPARES FOR COMING PROSPERITY 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Nov. 4.—Realizing that the 
present discouraging conditions in the retail lumber 
trade are only temporary, C. C. Robertson, head of 


‘plaining about poor busi- 


the D. W. Robertson Lum- 
ber Co., instead of’ com- 


ness has been energetical- 
ly preparing and plan- 
ning for the better times 
just ahead. One of the 
principal steps in his 
preparedness program 
was to equip the com- 
pany’s Springfield yard 
in a thoroly modern and 
efficient manner, The new 
office building, shown in 
accompanying photo- 
graph, is 36x70 feet, with 
a basement under the en- 
tire building, in which are 
kept sash, doors and other 
millwork. This basement 
is always dry and the 
back entrance being on a 
level with the driveway 
is very convenient. The 
main office is finished 
with buff walls and ivory 
ceiling, with silver 
gray trimmings. The 
counters and desks are 
also finished in _ silver 
gray. Every desk has good light; in fact, the en- 
tire office is flooded with light, which contributes 
to a cheery, optimistic feeling and puts every 
man at his best. 

The yard is planned and arranged for receiving, 
handling and distributing stock in the most effee- 
tive and labor-saving way. A railroad spur, owned 
by the company, runs into the yard, saving the ex- 








Cc. C. ROBERTSON, SPRINGFIELD, MO. ; 
Head of D. W. Robertson Lumber Co, 


pense of hauling from switch to yard. The coal 
and sand bins are placed on both sides of the spur 
and there is space for a team track for unloading 
direct from car to customer. 

At the left is a shed 19 by 198 feet, double 
decked. The center shed is 30 feet wide, with 3-foot 
walks on both sides. The molding rack is situated 
at the front of the center shed, with a passageway 
between. The front of the building is built up 
solid, with large rolling doors, and from a staff 
placed on the semi-circle at the top Old Glory flies. 

Besides lumber and building material of all 
kinds the company handles various side lines that 
help its sales considerably 











in these unsettled times. 
The general office is sit- 
uated at Marshfield, where 
Mr. Robertson resides, and 
branches are maintained 
at Springfield and Nian- 
gua. The Springfield 
branch is under the very 
able management of A. B. 
Coffman, who is always on 
the alert to discover any 
means of bettering the 
business. Mr, Coffman has 
been in the company’s em- 
ploy for about ten years. 
He is well known in the 
lumber trade, having at 
one time been employed 
by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. as architect, and later 
he managed a yard in 
Oklahoma for that con- 





VIEW OF YARD AND OFFICE OF D, W. ROBERTSON LUMBER CO. cern. 





A CORNER IN A LIVE WIRE LUMBER RETAILER’S DISPLAY ROOM— 
ANDERSON & SONS, OGDEN, UTAH 


LANDS FOR SOLDIERS SOUGHT IN SOUTH 


New ORLEANS, La. Nov. 6—H. T. Cory, 
who is in charge of the survey of lands in the south- 
ern States available for settlement by returning 
soldiers, has telegraphed the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation that Dr. Elwood Mead, as special repre- 
sentative of Secretary Franklin K. Lane of the 
Interior Department, will make a trip thru the 
South his month in connection with the project. 
Dr. Mead was chosen by Secretary Lane to prepare 
the legislative measures for giving the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ farms project effect. As chairman of the 
water supply board of Victoria, Australia, and later 
as member of the closer land settlement commission 
of that commonwealth, he helped to frame its irri- 
gation laws and to formulate policies by which 
huge acreages were divided into ‘‘ home maintenance 
units,’’ stimulating general farming and bringing 
in new settlers upon these lands. He occupied the 
chair of rural institutions of the University of Cali- 
fornia when Secretary Lane selectively drafted him 
into the Government service. Dr. Mead will spend 
about five days in the South according to present 
plans—from Nov. 15 to Nov. 20, and it is planned 
to have him address State-wide meetings at New 
Orleans, Memphis, Little Rock, Birmingham, Jack- 
sonville and Houston. His itinerary will be ar- 
ranged by D. W. Ross, Mr. Cory’s associate in the 
southern work. 

Mr. Ross returned late last week from Tennessee 
and Arkansas, and said that the reports he found 
awaiting him here were satisfactory and encourag- 
ing. Arkansas has taken hold of the soldier and 
sailor program in a very effective way. That State 
as a result will be able to tender 3,000,000 acres. 
The work has been taken over by the Arkansas 
State Council of Defense. 

Generally speaking, Tennessee has not shown 
much interest in the work, said Mr. Ross. In the 
delta part of Tennessee, the project has been han- 
dled by the Southern Alluvial Land Association. 
‘‘T have appealed to the chambers of commerce of 
Nashville and Knoxville to assist the Government 
in ascertaining the possibilities of the eastern and 
central parts of the State,’’ said Mr. Ross. 

The movement is gaining ground fast in Texas. 
The chambers of commerce of San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, Beaumont, Waco and other cities are organiz- 
ing vigorously and effectively. The lower Rio 
Grande Valley has a project of half a million acres 
in shape. San Antonio and Beaumont each have 
400,000 acres listed and Houston has a big body 
of land charted within easy reach of the city. 

The Alabama lumber people have agreed on of- 
fers, but the responses to the questionnaires sent 
thruout the State have been comparatively few. 
Considering that a failure to take advantage of 
the present opportunity would be unfortunate for 
the State, prominent citizens have called a meeting 
to secure a tender which will be commensurate with 
the resources and interests of the commonwealth. 

H. E. Blakeslee, the Mississippi chairman, will 
probably adopt a similar expedient in that State. 

Mr. Ross said that Louisiana has already offered 
cut-over and reclaimed land tracts aggregating 
3,000,000 acres. He is expecting some large addi- 
tional offers of cut-over lands from the eastern 
part of the State. 


APA 


Tue ship building industry of Norway has under- 
gone considerable changes during the last few years. 
New yards have been built and old ones have been 
considerably extended. These measures have been 
greatly appreciated all over Norway as an effective 
step toward the rebuilding of the steadily decreasing 
trade tonnage. 
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TRANSFORMS AUTOMOBILE INTO TRACTOR 


The American public is already thoroly familiar 
with the many forms of tractor attachments 
whereby a Ford or other second hand car is 
transformed into a truck by certain replacements 
and _ readjustments in the aft part of the struc- 
ture. As far as known, however, only one man in 
the United States has conceived and carried out 
the mechanical construction necessary to trans- 
form an ordinary automobile into a logging trac- 
tor to be operated in place of a steam locomotive 
upon logging railroads. 


That man is Horton Corwin, jr., former presi- 
dent of the Branning Manufacturing Co., Eden- 
ton, N. C., and former president of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, but who henceforth 
will be known to fame and the lumber industry 
as president of the Corwin Logging Auto Car Cor- 
poration, of which Mr. Corwin is president and 
treasurer, J. L. Camp vice president, W. B. Roper 
secretary, and with George W. Roper and A. R. 
Turnbull also upon the board of directors. 


The Corwin logging auto car will in time be 
developed as a completely designed manufac- 
tured construction, but this probably will not be 
done until after the close of the war. The three 
tractors thus far developed have utilized second 
hand automobile engines as the power plant and 
the first two, the second of which is illustrated here- 
with, utilize the entire automobile except the wheels 
and steering gear. No. 1 utilized a White car with 
a 4-cylinder engine, and it is of interest to note that 
this car has been in practical use for over a year 
hauling logs for E. L. Gatling, a sawmill opera- 
tor at Windsor, N. C. Mr. Gatling is hauling his 
logs at the present time a distance of about a 
mile over a narrow gage road and brings in twelve 
carloads on an average consumption of three 
and one-half gallons of gasoline. 

The second car made use of a Winton automo- 
bile with a 6-cylinder 48-horsepower engine and 
on @ demonstration trip hauled the passenger 
coach shown in the illustration with twenty-six 
people from Ahoskie to Windsor, N. C., over the 
Wellington & Powersville Railroad a distance of 
22 miles without stop or halt and after luncheon 
brought the party back with equal speed and 
celerity. 

The third car is a more ambitious undertaking, 
having been assembled at the machine shop of 
the Camp Manufacturing Co. at Franklin, Va. 
A standard locomotive with four drivers and four 
wheel truck in front was subjected to the in- 
dignity of its original steam power plant being 
removed from the substructure and replaced by 
a National 45-horsepower automobile engine. This 


has had only preliminary tests, but these indi- 
cate that it will be entirely successful. 

A word regarding the mechanical construction 
will be of interest. The mechanical requirements 
of a tractor for rail hauling are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of an automobile or even a 
motor truck. Because of the facility with which 
these can be turned around anywhere their re- 
quirements for running backward are amply sat- 
isfied by a single low speed. To operate upon 
rails it is necessary to have the same efficiency 
in running in either direction. In Mr. Corwin’s 
assembly the engine transmits its power thru 
the original clutch and transmission of the au- 
tomobile, but makes no use of the reverse gear 
in the transmission box. The longitudinal drive 
shaft of the original automobile assembly always 
travels in the forward direction and of course 
may be driven upon any one of the three usual 
forward speeds. It drives a transverse jack shaft 
which has two beveled gears and the jack shaft 
travels either forward or backward, according as 
to whether one or the other of these gears is 
thrown into action. This construction is Mr. 
Corwin’s own invention, upon which letters pat- 
ent were issued to him under date of Nov. 20, 
1917. In the second illustration here shown it 
is possible to see the drive chain which runs 
down to the forward pair of car wheels and a 
similar drive chain also can be seen running to 
the rear pair of wheels on the other side of the 
ear. These drive chains run from the jack shaft 
to a large sprocket located just inside of the car 
wheel upon the axle. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has examined with 
much interest the patent showings and descrip- 


tion, but it is probably unnecessary here to enter 
fully their somewhat complicated details. Suf- 
fice it to say that the purpose has been to supply 
a reversing mechanism which will be mechan- 
ically efficient and also amply strong. The de- 
sign accomplishes these two purposes and also is 
adapted to an easy assembly and application. 
Incidentally, the patent covers its application to 
automobile and motor truck propulsion as well as 
the purposes to which it is here shown applied. 

That gasoline has ¢ertain advantages over 
steam for light hauling service hardly needs dis- 
cussion and well known steam locomotive build- 
ers also have offered in the past lines of light 
gasoline locomotives. There is no danger of fire 
from them nor any necessity of waiting to get up 
steam. Mr. Corwin, however, believes that with 
an impending change in the near future in the 
character of lumber manufacture there must 
come a corresponding change in all transporta- 
tion methods. The day of large sawmill plants 
is rapidly nearing a close in many sections of 
the country, altho smaller operations will con- 
tinue for many years. It is necessary, however, 
that smaller operations shall be reorganized upon 
lines of greatest economy and here is work for 
the light gasoline tractor to which the standard 
steam locomotive is not adapted. Mr. Corwin 
points out that the sending out of a standard 
locomotive in the morning with a long string of 
empties and waiting until they are all loaded be- 
fore hauling back the long train suffers a disad- 
vantage by comparison with a light gasoline car, 
capable of pulling three or four cars at a time 
and enabled to run quickly out, load quickly and 
return quickly. No fireman is required and heavy 
weights of rail may be 








WINTON AUTO TRACTOR DEVELOPED BY HORTON CORWIN, JR. 


dispensed with. As the 
need and opportunity for 
a heavy investment in 
standard steam logging 
railroads decline demand 
will increase for econom- 
ical light installation to 
develop smaller bodies of 
timber. 

These considerations 
make it quite certain that 
the Corwin Logging Auto 
Car Corporation will be 
a very valuable and use- 
ful auxiliary to the lum- 
ber industry of the coun- 
try when its plans become 
fully developed and oper- 
ative. 








SOUTHERN PINE BYPRODUCTS EXTENSIVE 


New Orvueans, La., Nov. 4.—Comparatively few 
persons, even in the lumber industry, have any con- 
ception of the surprising number of chemicals, 
many of them playing a prominent part in present- 
day warfare, that have been developed as byprod- 
ucts of southern pine manufacture. At the fourth 
National Exposition of Chemical Industries, held 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York, from Sept. 
23 to 28, a striking exhibit of these chemicals was 
made by the Southern Pine Association, the display 
having been prepared for the association by the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. The 
exhibit was viewed by thousands of persons, and 
as a direct result many inquiries have been received 
by the Southern Pine Association from firms and 
individuals interested in the use of the various 
chemicals derived from southern pine. 

Following is a brief description of some of the 
manufacturing processes that result in yielding the 
various chemical byproducts: 


Pulp and Paper Making 


Slabs, edgings and other waste material from 
the mill are transferred to the pulp plant, where 
they are reduced to small chips, which are screened 
to remove sawdust and splinters, then cooked under 
steam pressure in large digesters. The liquor in 
which the chips are cooked is composed of sodium 
hydroxid and sodium sulphid. When the chips are 
thoroly cooked, the contents of the digester are 
blown into a steel diffuser and the liquor, called 
black liquor, is drained into other vats or tanks. 
After being washed, the pulp is run into laps, in 
which form it is stored until needed, when it is 
thoroly mixed with water and run over a paper 
machine. The black liquor is concentrated by 
evaporation and burned to recover the soda in the 
form of sodium carbonate. In order to make up 
the losses in the several steps sodium sulphate is 
added and sodium sulphid is obtained. Quicklime 
is added to the solution of sodium carbonate and 
sodium sulphid and the sodium carbonate is con- 


verted into sodium hydroxid, thus furnishing the 
cooking liquor for further operations. Sulphate 
turpentine is also produced in the process, which 
is refined and produces turpentine suitable for all 
purposes for which gum turpentine is used. Paper 
made from southern pine is dark, being difficult to 
bleach, but is very strong, and specially suited for 
wrapping papers, bags ete. s 
Turpentine Production 
The gum or sap exuding from the living trees, 
which have been chipped or faced, is collected in 


pottery or metal cups hung to the trees, which are : 


emptied into barrels or tanks and taken to the 
stills. Distillation begins when a temperature of 
300 degrees is reached and usually continues about 
two hours. The products are turpentine, which is 
collected at the end of the worm, and rosin, which 
remains in the still'and is poured into barrels thru 
screens which remove chips, bark etc. Turpentine 
is used in the manufacture of varnish and paints, 
printing inks, belt dressing, laundry gloss, wash- 
ing preparations, sealing wax; as a raw material 
for producing synthetic camphor, and indirectly 
celluloid, explosives, fireworks, and medicines; and 
for pharmaceutical purposes, including disinfect- 
ants, linaments, medicinal soaps, and ointments. 

Rosin has very important war uses, especially as 
a filler surrounding the bullets in shrapnel. Every 
piece of trench machinery, from a shovel to an 
ammunition wagon, is protected by paint made 
from turpentine or rosin, or both. The airplane 
is indebted to rosin for its waterproofing, as also 
are tents and wagon covers. All the hundreds of 
millions of cans of foodstuffs shipped overseas are 
coated with rosin varnish or lacquer. Its uses in 
times of peace are also numerous and important. 

Destructive Distillation 

The larger limbs and woods waste in the form 
of cord wood are placed on metal cars in large 
retorts and distilled. The liquid distillate, con- 
densed in a worm attached to the retort, is com- 


posed of crude pyroligneous acid and tar. Gas 
produced during distillation is burned under the 
retort and charcoal remains in the retort after 
the process is completed. The crude pyroligneous 
acid yields the following products: Wood alco- 
hol; acetate of lime, used in the manufacture of 
acetone and acetic acid, both of which are used in 
explosives; pyrolignite of iron, used as a mordant 
in the dye industry. 

The tar yields pine tar, used in the manufacture 
of oakum and cordage; pine oil, used in disinfect- 
ants; pine tar oil, used in disinfectants and in 
wood stains; pine pitch, used in calking boats and 
ships; and flotation oils, using in mining. 

Pine needle oil is also derived by steam distilla- 
tion. 

Ethyl Alcohol 


Great quantities of southern pine sawdust are 
now used for the production of ethyl alcohol. The 
sawdust is cooked in mixture with dilute sulphuric 
acid, in large digesters with acid-resisting linings. 
When sufficiently cooked the contents are removed 
and mixed with warm water. The mixture is 
thoroly stirred to leach out the alcohol producing 
ingredients. The liquor is separated from the saw- 
dust and fermented with yeast, after which it is 
place in stills and th® alcohol distilled off. A 
small quantity of fusel oil is also produced in the 
process, 





Just To show how far reaching the influence of 
war work is, a little boy in Cleveland is personally 
soliciting a buyer for a large walnut tree growing 
in his back yard. The tree is 75 feet high and at 
the base has a diameter of 5 feet. The lad heard 
that Uncle Sam needs walnut wood for gun stocks 
and airplane propellers. If he can sell the tree to 
a manufacturer of such materials he will turn the 
money into thrift stamps, he says. The lad is 
Irwin Chinnock. He is 12 years old and is a cor- 
poral in the local children’s thrift stamp campaign. 
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LATEST NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Silo Construction Is Favored — Further Light on Building Restrictions — Evasion of Embargo Regulations 


Dangerous—Fleet 


NO RESTRICTION ON SILO BUILDING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 4.—Judge Edwin B. 
Parker, priorities commissioner of the War Indus- 
tries Board, is wondering who is responsible for 
starting the deluge of letters and telegrams that 
are pouring into his office protesting against a 
prospective order restricting the building of silos. 

Judge Parker does not contemplate issuing any 
such order. A statement issued Saturday by Judge 
Parker says: 


From the flood of telegraphic and mail communica- 
tions pouring in upon the War Industries Board it is 
evident that someone laboring under the misapprehen- 
sion that this board has placed or was about to place a 
definite restriction on the building of silos has launched 
a propaganda of protest against such restriction, to 
stimulate silo building. Without undertaking to make 
reply to each communication, I will say that no such 
restriction has been made or is in contemplation. 

In order to release labor, materials, fuel and trans- 
portation urgently needed in war work it has been 
necessary to restrict non-war construction. Circular 
No. 21, issued by the priorities division of the War 
Industries Board, as revised Oct. 15, 1918, among other 
things, provides that new farm construction may be 
undertaken without a permit when the aggregate cost 
does not exceed one thousand dollars ($1,000). When 
the cost will exceed that sum, applications for 
permits to build may be made thru the local represen- 
tatives of the Council of Defense and, in proper cases, 
when compatible with the public interest, permits will 
be issued. While as a war measure it is imperative 
that the strictest economies be proces, especially to 
release labor and iron and steel needed in war work, 
still the War Industries Board, being mindful of the 
importance of silos as a means of stimulating produc- 
tion and of preserving feed, will, speaking generally, 
look with favor upon their construction. 





CLARIFIES NON-WAR BUILDING ORDER 


WasurneTon, D. C., Nov. 4.—With a view to 
further clarifying the situation with regard to the 
curtailment of building construction of a non- 
war character, Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the 
War Industries Board, Sunday night issued the 
following: 


The War Industries Board, thru D. R. McLennan, 
chairman of the non-war construction division, made 
public today a list of eighteen types of non-war con- 
struction projects which, in its opinion, can most easily 
be postponed for the period of the war. 

At the same time a circular and letter was dispatched 
to each of the State Councils of Defense, which are 
charged with the duty of passing on all local applica- 
tions for new construction, urging each to exercise the 
utmost care in not approving any but the most urgently 
needed projects. 

It is imperative that there should be not the slightest 
slackening in the work of war industries. There is 
such a serious shortage in labor and iron and steel that 
great curtailment of new construction is necessary in 
order that the bare needs of our war requirements may 
be met. Regardless of the power the War Industries 
Board possesses thru its control of materials, it feels 
that the patriotic voluntary coéperation of the public 
in this curtailment is assured. 

Following, in the opinion of the board, dre some of 
the projects which can not be regarded in the light of 
war requirements and should be deferred: Park im- 
provements; sidewalks; moving picture houses, the- 
aters and other amusement places; public buildings ; 
garages, gasoline stations etc.; bank buildings; com- 
mercial enterprises and store buildings; hotels; office 
buildings; non-war factories, mills etc.; apartment 
buildings; churches; schools; sewage systems; grain 
elevators; gas and electric light plants, and water- 
works improvements. 

Under the plan in operation by the War Industries 
Board, all applications for new non-war construction 
are made to the State councils of defense and, if recom- 
mended favorably, are sent to the non-war construction 
— of the War Industries Board, Washington, for 
review. 

Under a new ruling, reference to Washington will 
not be required in the case of new construction or ex- 
tensions the cost of which is not over $500, when same 
= approved in writing by the State councils of de- 
ense. 

New farm buildings to cost not exceeding $1,000 do 
not require a license. 

In a circular letter to State councils the War Indus- 
tries Board states that “so acute is the need of labor 
in war industries that even tho the most pressing local 
requirement seems to demand further building, we 
know the people will find some way to meet their 
present requirements and cheerfully postpone new 
projects for the present.” : 

These necessary restrictions will be modified as soon 
as war conditions permit. 





BEATING EMBARGOES IS RISKY 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 4.—The following 
statement, authorized by the War Department, will 
be of keen interest to Jumbermen who have been 
dealing on the square with Uncle Sam ever since 
the United States became a belligerent and are 
aware that from time to time a few manufac- 
turers and shippers of forest products have tried 
to ‘‘beat the game’’ by resorting to questionable 
devices of one kind or another: 

The action of the board of appraisers of the War 
Department in awarding just compensation for lumber 
passed thru the railroad embargo by fraudulent devices 
and subsequently commandeered has resulted in stop- 


ping practices that interfered considerably with the 
war program, 








In the early part of 1918 the requirements on the 
part of the Government for lumber to be used at 
various projects in the State of New Jersey and the 
adjoining States produced a marked shortage in the 
local supply. The Government was attempting to con- 
trol shipments thru a railroad embargo and the issue 
of governmental authority for approved car movements. 

Largely as a result of curtailed shipments and in- 
creased governmental needs, the market prices for 
local supplies advanced very rapidly. It became ap- 
partnt to a group of operators, centering chiefly in 
and around Newark, N. J., that if lumber in car lots 
could be brought into the northern zone—that is, 
north of Norfolk—it could be offered to the Government 
purchasing officer as lumber in transit north of Nor- 
folk, and, if accepted, the subsequent movement would 
be at governmental direction and the consignees could 
claim the enhanced prices prevailing in the northern 
zone, 

It soon became apparent from the reports of the 
railroad companies as well as thru the tenders to the 
Government of cars alleged to be in transit north of 
Norfolk that fraudulent devices were being used to 
obtain the movement of such cars from points in the 
South. A number of cammandeer orders were’ issued 
for the purpose of seizing these cars, and under these 
orders a very considerable number of cars was taken 
and diverted to the various governmental projects in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New York. 

It was the practice of the operators to wire orders 
to the mills in the South to consign lumber directly 
to an Army officer, real or fictitious, thereby creating 
the appearance of a Government car movement. As 
soon as the cars were reported to the operator as being 
north of Norfolk he would then tender those cars to a 
purchasing officer, who usually accepted them as bona 
fide shipments, whereby the operators, before their 
— were discovered, received a very considerable 
profit. 

Subsequent to the issue of the commandeer orders all 
such car lots were taken by the Government wherever 
they could be located. The real owners promptly filed 
claims for the contents of these cars at the prices 
obtaining in and around Newark, N. J. At the time 
the commandeer orders were issued attention of the 
Department of Justice was called to the situation and 
an investigation was made by that department, which 
resulted in the indictment recently of a considerable 
number of such operators. 

Meanwhile the claims of some of them were pending 
before the War Department board of appraisers. The 
board has recently announced its conclusion that com- 
pensation would be awarded to such claimants upon 
proof of ownership at the Government mill base rate, 
applicable at the point of origin and at the time of 
shipment. 

The result of this ruling is to deprive the claimant 
of the profit which it was expected would result from 
the use of fraudulent means of forwarding these ship- 
ments. The material itself will not be confiscated, but 
will be paid for at the rate which the Government 
would have been obliged to pay had it been the original 
purchaser at the mill. As a matter of course, if it 
appears in any instance that the price paid by the 
fraudulent operator was in fact less than the Govern- 
ment mill base rate compensation will be awarded upon 
the lesser amount actually paid. 





AWARD CONTRACTS FOR NEW BARRACKS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 4.—On Saturday the 
War Department authorized the announcement that 
the construction division of the army will at once 
begin work on buildings for the Infantry School of 
Arms at Columbus, Ga. 


Accommodations are to be provided for 25,000 
men. There will be the usual type of barracks 
in addition to hospital facilities and general utility 
buildings. 

Already orders have been placed with the South- 
ern Pine Emergency Bureau for 15,000,000 feet of 
lumber for this camp, while the Georgia-Florida 
Bureau has received orders for 8,000,000 feet. 

The Department of Labor authorizes the follow- 
ing statement regarding the award of contracts for 
the construction of housing facilities and utility 
buildings: 


Contract for the erection of forty-four semi- 
detached houses and two groups of boarding houses at 
Kenilworth, N. J., accommodating approximately 620 
persons was, on Oct. 30, 1918, awarded to H. Wilhelms 
Sons, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. Contract was let on the 
lump sum basis. 

Contract for the erection of seven dormitories, two 
cafeterias and alterations to present buildings for club, 
accommodating 400 men, at Lowell, Mass., Project No. 
398, was, on Oct. 30, 1918, awarded to George Howard 
Sons & Co., Brockton, Mass. It is expected that the 
construction of these buildings will consume 100 work- 
ing days. The contract was let on the lump sum basis. 

Oct. 30, 1918, the contract for Project No. 378 was 
awarded to Heggson Bros., of 485 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for the erection of sixty single houses, twenty 
2-family houses and eight convertible 3-family houses 
used as dormitories, for the accommodation of 124 
families at Ilion, N. Y., the work to be completed in 
approximately 160 working days. The contract was let 
on the lump sum basis. 

On Oct. 30, 1918, Frank C. Lewin, 616 12th Street, 
Washington, D. C., was awarded the contract in 
Project No. 27-B for the construction of thirty-six 
2-family houses, four 38-family houses and twenty 
7-family houses, accommodating in all 224 families at 
Washington Navy Yard. ‘The contract was let on a 
fixed fee basis. : 

Contract for the erection of twenty-six single houses 
and seven 2-family houses, accommodating forty fami- 
lies, at Niles, Ohio, Project No. 81, was, on Oct. 30, 
1918, awarded to A. F. Wendling Co., Massillon, Ohio. 
These buildings, it is aseecsee will be completed in 
approximately ninety working days. The contract was 
let on the lump sum basis. 


Corporation Releases Specified Sizes of Southern Pine 


HEAVIER BOXES FOR GOVERNMENT USE 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5.—J. C. Nellis, see- 
retary-manager of the National Emergency Bureau 
of the Wooden Box Industry, is sending to all 
members the following circular, which is of inter- 
est as indicating the use of heavier boxes for both 
domestic and overseas shipments in 1919: 

I am erg members copies of War Department 
Purchase and Storage Notice No. 24, “Subject: Ad- 
vance Notification of Domestic and Export Boxing 
Specifications for Subsistence Supplies, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1919,” as fast as I can secure a sufficient number 
of copies, 

This notice advises that all subsistence supplies for 
both domestic and overseas consumption purchased 
after Jan. 1, 1919, shall, unless shipped direct to camps 
in the United States for current consumption, Be 
packed in boxes of export construction (1. e., % inch 
by % inch; wirebound inch and No, 14 gage wire 
ete.). Export wirebound boxes will be limited to carry 
not exceeding 70 pounds. The notice states this order 
is made because of the frequent and unexpected need 
of sending overseas supplies orignally intended for 
domestic consumption. 

Based on the production of the canned goods pack 
taken this year by the Government and considering 
both the prospects today for an early peace and also 
the probable number of soldiers, and refugees in allied 
and conquered countries the United States will prob- 
ably have to feed in Europe next year, I believe that 
fully one-half of the canned goods boxes for 1919 will 
be required of export construction. I believe we can 
figure on 50 to 60 percent. 

The above for your information in ordering lumber 
for next year’s boxes for canned goods and Army 
subsistence supplies. 


In conjunction with the research bureau of the 
purchase, storage and traffic division, the subsis- 
tence division, quartermaster corps, has arranged 
to ship about 2,000,000 pounds of boneless beef 
and pork to France monthly in boxes. The meat 
packers will buy the boxes. 





SOUTHERN PINE DEVELOPMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 4.—The director of 
lumber, War Industries Board, has placed orders 
for 28,000,000 feet of lumber for the new Infan- 
try Officers’ Training School camp at Columbus, 
Ga. Of the total, 8,000,000 feet went to the 
Georgia-Florida Yellow Fine Emergency Bureau, 
5,000,000 feet to the Alabama-Mississippi bureau 
and 15,000,000 feet to the Southern Pine bureau. 

The Georgia-Florida boys naturally feel that 
they should have received a larger proportion of 
this order, since the other two bureaus must ship 
thru its ‘‘back door’’ to reach Columbus. 

The large proportion given to the Southern Pine 
bureau was due to the fact that so much side 
lumber has been produced in connection with the 
sawing of ship stuff. 

W. J. Haynen, general lumber supervisor of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, is sending to all 
sawmills in southern pine territory, under date of 
Nov. 1, the following notice: 

The requisition or embargo order of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fieet Corporation, 
dated Oct. 81, 1917, signed by F. A. Browne, general 
purchasing officer, requiring you to place at our dis- 
posal all longleaf yellow pine manufactured by you 
having a face of 10 inches wide or over, thicker than 
2 inches in any length, is hereby withdrawn and can- 
celled, effective this date. 

This notice definitely and finally lifts the em- 
bargo on southern pine of the dimensions named. 
Mills are now free to ship these sizes without re- 
gard to the former embargo. Large quantities of 
longleaf in these sizes, of course, have been 
shipped during the last year elsewhere than to 
ship yards, but the uniform practice was to grant 
releases for such shipments when required by other 
governments. 

The shipping board has already cancelled con- 
tracts for the greater number of southern pine 
barges placed in the South. This means that tim- 
bers and large sizes in lumber will not be required 
for this purpose in anything like the volume hereto- 
fore expected, There is reason for believing that 
the rank and file of southern pine mills do not 
regret losing this business, since most of the barges 
were to have been 2,500-ton hulls, with some hard 
cutting on timbers, while some were to have been 
3,500-tons. Some small barges are being built, 
but they do not require hard cutting. The loss of 
this prospective business, of course, will speedily 
be lost sight of with the coming of peace, which 
now seems quite near. 

With Uncle Sam’s hand off the lumber industry, 
at least in so far as domestic construction is con- 
cerned, it is predicted the sawmills of the country 
will quickly find their books loaded with orders 
for building materials. Just how soon after Ger- 
many signs the allied armistice Uncle Sam will re- 
move the ban on new construction can not yet be 
stated. That the matter is receiving earnest 
thought and study, together with other reconstruc- 
tion problems, there can be no doubt. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 





Several Annual Meetings Scheduled —Cooperage Makers to Discuss Post -War 
Problems—Southern Hardwood Traffic Men Plan Export Department 





Nov. 11-12—Southern Land Congress, Savannah, Ga. 

Nov. 12-14—Southern Logging Association, Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

Nov. 12-14—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel New York. Semiannual 
meeting. 

Nov. 13—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Fort Shelby Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Fall meet- 
ing. 

Nov. 13-14—Southern Sash, Door and Millwork Man- 

ufacturers’ Association, Hotel Ansley, Atlanta, Ga. 

Annual meeting. 

19—North Carolina Pine Association, 

Hotel, Richmond, Va. Monthly meeting. 

Nov. 19-20—Conference of manufacturing railroad tie 
contractors to form national association, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Nov. 20—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 

New Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual 

meeting. 

2——Baltimore Lumber Exchange, Baltimore, Md. 

Annual meeting. 

Dec. 2-4—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 

Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 

8—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 5-7—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. An- 
nual meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 17-18—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual and 

special meeting. 
14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen's 

Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 16-18—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 

ers, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

16-18—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 

Door Salesmen, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 21-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 

State of New York, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

28-80—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 

St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

? f In- 

Jan. 22-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association o 

diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual 

meeting. : 
29-81—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 

Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6-7—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 


Nov. Murphy’s 


Dec, 


Dec. 


Jan. Association, 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan, 





NEW DATE FOR MICHIGAN MEETING 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] ' 
CapiLLac, Micu., Nov. 7.—The wane of the in- 
fluenza epidemic has permitted the resumption of 
all activities that had been prohibited the last few 
weeks and as a result it has been decided to hold 
the postponed fall meeting of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association on Nov. 13 at 
the Fort Shelby Hotel, Detroit, according to J.C. 
Knox, secretary of the association. 





EASTERN MEETING POSTPONED 


Bancor, Mg., Nov. 4.—The fourth quarterly 
meeting of the Eastern Lumbermen’s Association, 
originally set for Oct. 8 and postponed several 
times because of the influenza epidemic, will be 
held at the first available opportunity after the 
quarantine is lifted, according to Secretary W. H. 
Cutler, of the association. Secretary Cutler further 
advises regarding the program for that meeting, as 
follows: 


The special program includes the transfer of the old 
voluntary Kastern Lumbermen’s Association to the new 
incorporated association of the same name, and to the 
working out of a program for financing the new asso- 
ciation and defining the scope of its activities. Affilia- 
tion with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is also to be considered and we plan to have Sec- 
retary-Manager Wilson Compton, of that association, 
here to discuss this phase of the matter with us. 





NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 4.—Plans are in the 
making for the twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association to be 
held in Minneapolis on Jan. 14, 15 and 16, 1919, 
according to an announcement by Secretary Adolph 
Pfund, and in due time the program for the con- 
vention will be announced. 


COOPERS TO HOLD SEMIANNUAL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 4.—After-the-war problems 
will be among the most important matters to be 
discussed at the semiannual convention of the As- 
sociated Cooperage Industries of America, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Nov. 12, 13 and 
14. In a notice to members V. W. Krafft, secre- 
tary, points out that the probability of an early 
termination of the war brings the industry face to 
face with the reconstruction period, which will be 
a critical one for the cooperage industry. 

The after-the-war problems he names include: 
To what extent the industry will be called upon to 
supply containers for products, which because of the 
exigencies created by the war have been distributed 
in cooperage; whether when war conditions have 
become normal and an overproduction materializes 
the industry shall again experience ruinous com- 
petition, or whether out of a spirit of codperation 





they shall make possible intelligent competition. 

The program follows: 

TUESDAY, NOV. 12, 12 M. 
Executive committee meeting. 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 13, 10 A. M. 

Slack stave and heading group meeting—F. Gris- 
more, presiding. 

Tight stave and heading group meeting—Charles 
Hudson, presiding. - 

Butter tub group meeting—N, A. Kennedy, presiding. 

2Pr.M 


Slack hoop group meeting—E. D. Rhodes, presiding. 

Coopers’ group meeting—W. Palmer Clarkson, pre- 
siding. 

In addition to other subjects (cost, quality, statis- 
tics etc.) the problem “After the War—What?’ will be 
discussed at all group meetings. 

P. M, 

Dinner. Also entertainment provided by our New 
York friends. All invited. 

THURSDAY, NOV. 14 
General session, 10 a. m. 

President’s address. 

‘Treasurer’s report. 

Secretary’s report. 

Traffic committee report. 

Membership committee report. 

Discussion-—‘‘After the War—What?” 

“Trade Acceptances,” 

“The Cooperage Industries’ Place on the War Pro- 
gram.” (Priority, aera, Seep nenon etc.) 


Executive committee sstiion. 

Mr. Krafft urges that members be in attendance 
during the three days of the convention so that 
they can meet their friends and transact personal 
business on the first day, devoting the remaining 
days to association work and meetings. 





NORTH CAROLINIANS TO MEET 

NorFo.k, Va., Nov. 4.—Secretary W. B. Roper 
of the North Carolina Pine Association has issued 
a call for the next meeting of the association, to 
be held at Murphy’s Hotel, Richmond, Va., Tues- 
day, Nov. 19. Because of the influenza epidemic 
no monthly meeting was held in October and many 
matters of importance are to come up at the next 
meeting for discussion and action. A large at- 
tendance of members is desired and is expected, as 
Richmond is easily accessible to all the members. 





Enclosed P. O. order $4 for one year’s 

supply of information and entertainment. 
E. M. MEAD, 

Mead-Cash Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 











SOUTHERN MILL WORK MEN TO MEET 

ATLANTA, GA. Nov. 5.—Secretary George B. 
Harman, of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association, has announced that 
the annual meeting of that organization will be 
held in Atlanta, at the Hotel Ansley, on Nov. 13 
and 14, provided it is not prohibited by the in- 
fluenza epidemic. 


AMERICAN WOOD PRESERVERS’ ANNUAL 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 4.—Announcement has 
been sent out from the office of F. J. Angier, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association, that the fifteenth annual convention 
of that organization will be held in St. Louis, Mo., 
on Jan. 28, 29 and 30, 1919. The program, in 
course of preparation, will be announced later. 








PREPARE FOR COMING MEETING 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 6.—The executive board 
of the National Federation of Building Industries 
met at the Chamber of Commerce Building in this 
city today to consider a program for the meeting 
of the federation to be held at Atlantic City early 
in December. The meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., Dec. 6 and 7, 
and many important building subjects will be dis- 
cussed. Committees will be appointed for every 
line of building industry associated with the fed- 
eration. 


KEEP LOGGING CONGRESS GOING 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 2.—The ‘‘seventh shot’? 
notice sent out by Secretary George M. Cornwall, 
of the congress of the coming annual conventions 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion and the Pacific Logging Congress to be held 
the first week in December, contains a letter from 
Lieut. Dan McGillicuddy, 20th Engineers (Forest) 
and formerly logging superintendent for Wilson 
Bros. & Co., of Independence, Wash., expressing 
regret at being unable to attend the congress, hav- 
ing a greater duty to attend. The letter sent 
from somewhere in France follows: 


I am sorry that I can not come home for the logging 
congress, but I will say that we are very busy and the 





spar tree of civilization is up now and we are doing 
some fine work with it, too. The German officers are 
throwing away their field glasses now because they do 
not need them to locate the Americans. Keep the log- 
ging congress going and we will all attend the next 
one. We expect to yard out a big area this fall and by 
a few more months expect to place the tail block in 
Berlin where we expect to find some scrubby timber ; 
but you know we are clearing the ground as we go. 





RETAIL DIRECTORS MEET 


Members of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association met at 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago, Oct. 31, and dis- 
cussed important and routine matters relative to 
the work of the association. Standing committees 
were appointed and it was decided to have an en- 
larged membership committee so that a drive for 
new members could be made more effective. The 
headquarters of the association have been moved 
from Detroit to Washington, D. C., and are located 
at 628 Southern Building. The next meeting of 
the board will be held in New York on Dee. 4, prob- 
ably at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOOD TRAFFIC NOTES 

Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 5.—The executive and 
advisory committees recently appointed by James 
i. Stark, president of the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Association, to complete plans for establishment 
of an export department of that organization to 
look after all phases of foreign and coastwise move- 
ments of hardwood lumber and forest products will 
meet in Memphis Nov. 19, following a call issued 
today by the executive committee, of which George 
C. Ehemann, of this city, is chairman. 

All members of both committees, fifteen in num- 
ber, are expected to attend and it is expected that 
when they have finished their deliberations there 
will be a pretty uefinite and clear idea of the scope 
of this department. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the asso- 
ciation, said today that exporters are already ask- 
ing the organization to look after their shipments 
abroad and accepts this as an indication that the 
department will meet an urgent need. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, rep- 
resenting hardwood shippers in the southern field, 
will participate in the conference to be held at 
Dallas, Tex., Dec. 12, to consider export rates on 
shipments of lumber and forest products from 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas and to 
discuss mileage rates on these commodities. Hither 
J. H. Townshend or his assistant, J. S. Thompson, 
will go to Dallas and will return via Alexandria, 
La., to complete plans for opening a branch of the 
association at that point. 

The association has been asked thru J. C. Wood- 
hull, trade adviser, bureau of experts, War Trade 
Board, to notify members that applicants for the 
export of hardwood lumber from the United States 
must express the kind of hardwood lumber and 
have attached schedules giving the approximate 
sizes and quantity of each shipment, together with 
the quality of the lumber and its value. This 
board, it is further learned by the association, is 
required by the War Industries Board to restrict 
all exports except those released by the latter at 
Washington. This ruling also covers oak, ash, 
birch and walnut destined to Canada, according to 
officials of the association. 





COOPERAGE TRADE RULED ESSENTIAL 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 2.—V. W. Krafft, secretary 
of the Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, has issued a bulletin advising members that 
while in Washington recently he was in conference 
with Rhodes 8S. Baker, assistant priorities commis- 
sioner, who informed him that a memorandum has 
been prepared by the priorities committee explain- 
ing fully its ruling regarding the essential charac- 
ter of the cooperage industry and of the operation 
of association’s plants. Mr. Krafft adds: 

‘*As soon as this memorandum is received from 
the printer copies will be distributed thru this 
office among all those engaged in the cooperage 
industry. In the meantime no action need be taken 
by individual plants in the way of filing applica- 
tions with the priorities board for preferential 
treatment. ’’ 

It is stated also by Mr. Krafft that Col. B. W. 
Dunn, chief inspector, bureau of explosives, has 
announced that gum staves and heading, of full %4 
inch thickness, made of perfectly dry material and 
well coopered, may be substituted for oak in the 
manufacture of barrels under Interstate Commerce 
Commission Specification No. 10, when intended 
for containers for picric acid and T. N. T., 10 
percent water. 





— — 


A Firm of engineers in Copenhagen, Denmark, is 
making experiments to extract turpentine from fir 
trees. If the experiments are successful a limited 
company will be formed and a factory built, con 
tracts to be closed for the delivery of 6,000 tons 
of fir trees yearly, the roots and twigs being used 
as well as the trunks. 
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LATEST NEWS FROM THE REALM OF HARDWOOD 





Production Cost Data Are Sought—Amendments to Pending Tax Bill May Make 
Some Concessions to Lumber Industry 





IMPORTANT MEETING OF HARDWOOD MEN 

CINCINNATI, OnI0, Nov. 5.—A meeting of the 
members of the Open Competition Plan has been 
scheduled for Nov. 13 at 10 a. m., to be held in this 
city in Parlor F of the Sinton Hotel. The call is- 
sued by President Robinson declares: 

This will be one of the most important meetings we 
have ever held and we want all the members present 
that can possibly come. Not only will the regular pro- 
gram of the open competition plan be followed but a 
portion of the day will be devoted to a discussion of the 
uniform cost system. 

Recent changes in market conditions have cre- 
ated important problems that will be discussed at 
the meeting. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ PLANS 

CINCINNATI, OHI0, Nov. 5.—The board of gov- 
ernors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States has been called to meet 
at the executive offices in this city Nov. 12 to con- 
sider a number of urgent business matters, and the 
following day there will be a meeting of the Open 
Competition Plan. 

Secretary Gadd has written to the Federal Trade 
Commission asking it to send out one of its ac- 
countants, its chief accountant if possible, to attend 
the meeting of the governors and explain the at- 
titude of the commission and its requirements in 
connection with the reports on prices and costs 
which it is now collecting. It is hoped also that he 
may remain for the meeting of the Open Com- 
petition Plan the next day. 

Members of the association have recently received 
from the Federal Trade Commission, which is un- 
derstood to be acting at the request of the War 
Industries Board, blank cost schedules to be filled 
in with data disclosing the cost of producing the 
various kinds of lumber manufactured by them. 
Some items of the schedule are so complicated and 
incomprehensible that appeals have been made to 
the executive offices for explanations, and inquiries 
have had to be addressed to Washington in behalf 
of the members. 

Also the members have been receiving visits of 
late from examiners of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion who have been consulting the books of hard- 
wood manufacturers and taking off the average 
prices at which they have sold their product, the 
inquiry covering the last three or four months. 
Some manufacturers claim that this information has 
been taken irrespective of the fact that during the 
time covered the greater part of the lumber sold 
has been of high grade, the prices secured repre- 
senting a greater margin between cost and the 
average price at which it was sold than is normal 
to the trade, and makes no allowance for the little 
or no profit made on the lower grades of lumber. 

It is believed the commission is collecting this 
information as a basis for fixing prices for hard- 
woods, should that action ever be regarded neces- 
sary, and while the members of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association have been advised 
from the executive offices, by order of the executive 
committee of the board of governors, to give every 
possible assistance to the commission in the way 
of trade information and available figures on costs 
of production and sale prices the commission has 
been appealed to for a clear explanation of the 
purpose for which the information is being col- 
lected, that the association may not be taken by 
surprise and that its officers may have opportunity 
to present the just claims of its members. 





HARDWOOD MEN FAVOR CONSOLIDATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 5.—Many letters com- 
menting favorably on the proposed union of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States with the American Hardwood Asso- 
ciation are received at headquarters of the former 
association in this city, and a number of them con- 
tain applications for membership in the latter asso- 
ciation under the terms of the proposed union. 
F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, gives it as his 
opinion, from the expressions of sentiment he has 
received, that the union will be approved by a large 
majority of the members of his association by the 
time of the Louisville meeting, Dec. 17 and 18, 
when the annual meeting of the American Hard- 
wood Association will occur at the same place. 

At that meeting there will be proposed the adop- 
tion by the enlarged American association of the 
Open Competition Plan of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States and 
of the inspection system of the same association. 
The sales reporting system and price record of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 





United States is the most comprehensive used by 
any association of lumber manufacturers, and its 
application has been proved practicable as well as 
useful, During the year since its first trial under 
the open competition plan its scope has been stead- 
ily extended with the approval and codperation of 
the full membership until now it covers every hard- 
wood, and has become a dependable index of sale 
prices. 

F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president, suggests 
that owing to the large attendance expected, mem- 
bers should arrange for their hotel accommodations 
in advance, suggesting the Henry Watterson, just 
across the street from the Seelbach, where the con- 
vention will be held. 





PROGRESS OF TAX BILL REVIEWED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 6.—The Bulletin of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, now in the hands of the printer and 
to be issued later this week, will contain the fol- 
lowing resume of the progress made with sections 
of the war revenue bill that affect the lumber in- 
dustry. It will appear under the caption ‘‘ New 
Revenue Bill,’’ and follows: 


Attorney L, C. Boyle, who represents the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association at Washington, has ad- 
vised that there is a fair prospect of securing some 
important concessions to the lumber interests in the 
framing of the revenue bill now before Congress. 

Efforts which have been made began to bear fruit 
when the finance committee of the Senate, in which 
the bill is now under consideration, made certain 
amendments which are a step in the direction of relief, 
altho not entirely satisfactory. In other words, the 
amendments now suggested will be grounds for further 
concessions, it is believed; and in any event they 
seem to concede the principle for which the industry 
contends: That the lumberman is entitled to a fair 
valuation for his property for taxation purposes and 
not a purely arbitrary one which will result in an 
unjust and ruinous burden. 


The amendments proposed by the finance committee 
are in the shape of changes in those clauses of the bill 
which undertake to define ‘“‘invested capital.” In Sec- 
— 326 of the bill invested capital is defined as fol- 
Ows: 

1. Actual cash bona fide paid in for stock or shares, 

2. Actual cash value of tangible property, other 
than cash, bona fide paid in for stocks or shares, at the 
time of such payment, but in no case to exceed the par 
pesca ad the original stock or shares specifically issued 
therefor. 


3. Paid-in or earned surplus and undivided profits 
not including surplus and undivided profits earnec 
during the taxable year, and not including the increase 
in the value of any asset above the original cost until 
such increase is actually realized by sale. 

The Senate finance committee has now amended the 
second clause of this definition by the addition of the 
following : 

“ . . unless the actual cash value of such 
taxable Leche ag dl at the time it is paid in is shown 
to the satisfaction of the commission to have been 
clearly and substantially in excess of such par 
value, in which case such an excess shall be 
treated as paid-in surplus.” 

This addition, it is felt, constitutes an admission 
by the finance committee that the investor is entitled 
to the benefit of the actual value of his property. It 
is a wholesome amendment, sound in principle, altho 
leaving a broad latitude in administration ; and it does 
not take into consideration any increment, accretions 
or appreciation of value, which, it is the contention 
of the lumber interests, is essential to a fair taxation 
basis. The principle apparently conceded by the Sen- 
ate committee is that market value and not cost is the 
proper basis for estimating capital investment. 


The Senate committee has also amended the defini- 
tion in its third clause by cutting out the part of it 
reading, “and not including the increase in the value 
of any asset above the original cost until such in- 
crease is actually realized by sale.” 


In the 1917 tax bill the treasury officials interpreted 
“surplus increase” as not including anything not sold 
and turned into cash. This clause which has been cut 
out would have left nothing to interpretation. Now 
that it has been eliminated the treasury will have to 
rely on its interpretation again. The attorneys for the 
lumber interests are in the process of preparing a case 
for the courts which will test the validity of the 
treasury interpretation of “surplus increase” and 
“invested capital.” 

It will thus be seen that the case of the lumbermen 
is a little more promising than it was a few weeks 
ago, as a result of the vigorous campaign which has 
been waged in their behalf. There is a good working 
basis to seek further measure of just relief. Unless the 
revenue bill shall be further amended there is bound 
to be uncertainty and confusion in the application. 

The chief part of the difficulty would be remedied if 
Congress would consent to the simple amendment 
which has been suggested by Mr. Boyle, which would 
have the effect of fixing the valuation of property for 
the purposes of taxation as of the first of March, 1913, 
The lumber interests realize that there has been what 
is described as a “stimulation” of values since that 
time and that it would, perhaps, be unfair to permit 
the inclusion, in a valuation, of accretions of value 
after that date. As it is pointed out, the 1913 basis 
is permitted in the case of the income tax and there 
seems to be no reason to apply a different principle 
in the case of the excess profits and war profits. 

It is not likely that any further progress with the 
bill will be made until after election, when the fight 
for consideration will be renewed by the lumbermen, 
even if it be necessary to carry it to the floor of the 
Senate. 





( Fort Dearborn National Bank ) 
Chicago, Illinois 


U. S. Depositary 
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Surplus -- 1,000,000 
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George H. Burr & Co. 
7—— > Bankers 


Commercial Paper Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by 
the outright purchase of timber 
bond issues and of straight six 
months notes. 


We are always glad to advise with 
you as to the best and cheapest 
method of borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago 
120 Broadway, New York 
Third Nat. Bank g ~ St. Louis 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 


V 


y, 











Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 


Investment Bankers 
Timber and Timber 


Securities 


For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in 
timber and lending to lumber- 
men. Our experience and service 
are at your disposal. 




















Fix Your Credit Loss 


7 
in Advance 
You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 


present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 
If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 


ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can.in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid te our 
policyholders 


The American Credit Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Streetii4i Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
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Timber| For 
Sale 


Our extensive holdings 
and files of dataenable usto 
present an attractive propo- 
sition to any prospective 
purchaser. 








Large and Small 
Tracts of B.C. Timber 


Any information regard- 
ing B.C. timber will be 
cheerfully sent on request. 









Timber, Shipping 
& Insurance Agency, Ltd. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Manufacturers and Shippers 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 


Exporters Ship Charterers 








Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 


Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
501-503 LUMBER EXCHANGE BLDG. 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard, We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department hendiing Export 
Lumber Shipments. 











DEPENDABLE Tl of BER ENGINEERING 


North or South America. Topography 
cruising, railroad reconnaissance, loca- 
tion. Plenty of ginger. Know Spanish. 


PAUL P. LYON, Bradford, Pa. 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 








BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, - + - WISCONSIN 














HOO-HOO RESPOND TO REQUEST FOR DUES 


HOO-HOO SERVICE HONOR ROLL GROWS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 5.—Additional names have 
been received by Secretary-Treasurer E. D. Ten- 
nant to add to the honor roll of members of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo who are in the 
service. To the two lists previously published in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the following names 
are added: 

Capt. C. G. Adams, formerly Philadelphia, Pa. 

Serg. Milo Arbuckle, Hospital Unit T, A. E. F. 

Sol. K. Brown, forme rly Brunswick, Ga. 

ge R..o ‘oale, U. 8. 8. Indiana, 

L. Cummins, infantry, Lincoln, Neb. 
-_Himiiton Daughaday, formerly Chicago, Ill., Y. M. 


Kirk A. Drew, formerly Pineland, Tex., A. E. F. 

First Lieut. Perry E migh, formerly Seattle, Wash. 

C, E. Gay, ae cate c larksburg, W. Va 

Gurnee C. Gardner, formerly Rosedale, Miss. 

J. Harold Harris, formerly Wynne, Ar k. 

John G. Held, formerly St. Louis, Mo. 

James S. Hickok, formerly Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walter Hopkins, formerly Masten, Pa. 

First Lieut. J. L. Jackson, Prov. Replac., 3rd Bat 
aie A. Bi: FF. 

Ww. Larson, Medical Supply Detachment, Unit 5, 

Ne rte News, Va. 

J. L. Leslie, ‘forme rly Warren, Ark., Nav 

Capt. John Lynch, 5th Battalion, 20th. “Engineers, 
A. KE. F. 

John B. Meehan, formerly St. Louis, Mo., Navy. 

Jack Matthews, formerly Lincoln, Neb. 

Robert S. Michel, formerly New Orleans, La. 

W. R. Morris, formerly Sydney, Australia. 

David Mullenberg, formerly Bronson, La. 

C, Nielson, formerly Eureka, Cal. 

Bernard G. Olson, Camp Grant, Il]. 

Otto T. Pfefferkorn, Field Artillery, Camp Funston, 
Kan. 


G. C. Rippetoe, Company 4, P. T. Regiment, Fort 
Benjamin Harrison. 

Capt. Harry A. Sachritz, formerly St. Louis, Mo., 
Quartermaster’s Corps. 

G. W. Stevens, Camp Custer, Mich. 

Herbert 8S. Stillwell, formerly Jacksonville, Fla. 

H. W. Thompson, 4th Regiment, Nogales, Ariz. 

Dallas Tourtellot, Red Cross, Rome, Italy. 

W. G. Wallin, Company E. 15th Regiment, Great 
Lakes, Ill. 

W. D. Wedemeyer, formerly Shreveport, La. 

Glen E. Wood, Squadron 60, Camp Dick, Dallas, Tex. 

Frank J. Zeithamel, Company 16, Central Officers’ 
Training Camp, Camp Lee, Va. 


The addresses and command of many of these 
soldiers are not known to Mr. Tennant, and he 


would be glad to have this additional information 
for his record. 





HOO-HOO HASTEN TO PAY DUES 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 4.—The appeal of E. D. 
Tennant, secretary-treasurer of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, to members in arrears to settle 
their dues, is having its effect. Mr. Tennant said 
that the appeal, as given in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN ot last week, had met with an immediate 
response. ‘‘We are getting dues from old-timers, 
some of whom are in arrears as much as four 
years,’’ he said. ‘‘They seem to realize what they 
have been missing the years they have been out of 
the fold, and they are eager to get back in again. 
Hoo-Hoo is doing a great work for lumbermen and 
the industry, a fact that is being appreciated more 
and more.’’ 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS ARE VARIOUSLY ACTIVE 


EXCHANGE PREPARES FOR ANNUAL 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 4.—The monthly meeting 
of the managing committee of the Baltimore Lum- 
ber Exchange, held this afternoon, discussed among 
other matters arrangements for the annual meeting 
of the exchange, which will take place on the even- 
ing of the first Monday in December. At that time 
officers will be elected, the yearly reports read and 
other matters of exceptional importance disposed 
of. The arrangements are in the hands of the 
house committee and are likely to be of a compre- 
hensive character, as the members of the exchange, 
notwithstanding all the drawbacks, have done fairly 
well during the year, 

The committee discussed informally the prospec- 
tive taking over by the Government of pier 5 on 
Pratt street. This was to have been done on Nov. 
1, but there is as yet no sign that the Federal 
authorities consider they have pressing use for the 
pier. Parker D. Dix, the president, who is secre- 
tary of the Surry Lumber Co., presided at the meet- 
ing of the committee, and L. H. Gwaltney, of the 
American Lumber Co., was secretary. 





LOUISVILLE CLUB HOLDS ANNUAL 

LouIsvILLE, Ky., Nov. 6.—The tenth annual 
meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club was held 
at the Seelbach Hotel last night, there being four- 
teen men present at the dinner which preceded a 
business meeting, which was given over to discus- 
sion of present conditions, conditions after the 
war, the embargo situation, and last but not least, 
‘*how the election was going.’’ 

The election of officers resulted in A. E. Norman, 
jr., of the Norman Lumber Co., being reélected 
president; Tom J. Christian, of the Wood-Mosaic 
Co., reélected vice president; W. H. Day, of the 
Highland Park plant of the Wood-Mosaiec Co., 
treasurer, succeeding E. L. Davis, of the E. L. 
Davis Co., who made the nomination ; and A. A. 
Egle, of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, reélected secretary, a position which he had 
held for about three months, when he succeeded 
R. R. May, manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, who resigned. 

Following the election the first business trans- 
acted was in connection with the joint meeting in 
Louisville at the Seelbach Hotel, Dec. 17 and 18, 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, and the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, for the purpose of 
merging the organizations into one larger and 
stronger body. 

Plans for entertaining the convention and hold- 
ing up Louisville’s end were discussed at some 
length, resulting in a committee being named com- 

osed of T. M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons 

umber Co., chairman; H. J. Gates, of the Louis- 
ville Point Lumber Co., and Harry Kline, of the 
Louisville Veneer Mills. 

Circular 54, issued by the priorities committee, 
War Industries Board, was read, and numerous 
clauses were called to the attention of the members 
by R. R. May, of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association. 

The subject of Government ownership or Gov- 





ernment control of railroads was brought up, 
merely in order to secure an opinion of the major- 
ity, which were found to be opposed to both propo- 
sitions, but were firmly of the opinion that some 
sort of general control of railroads would facili- 
tate matters greatly. 

Considerable discussion was heard relative to 
probable conditions after peace is declared and 
from the general expressions heard it appears that 
the trade expects a slump of three to six months 
before commercial and export demand begins to 
pick up. However, it is believed that prices will 
hold. The trade is generally of the opinion that 
conditions in the hardwood industry will be the 
best ever known after things begin to pick up fol- 
lowing the close of the war. 

Discussion relative to going back to the old 
basis of weekly meetings took up considerable 
time. However, this matter was held over until 
the next November meeting, when it will be settled. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was the 
presence of the Four Normans, namely, A. E. Nor- 
man, sr., the first president ‘of the club; A. E. 
Norman, jr., present president and son of A. E. 
gf., Barry Norman, of the Holly Ridge Lumber 
Co., another son; and J. Van Norman, prominent 
attorney, who for several years has represented 
the lumber interests of the South in interstate 
commerce matters. 





LUMBERMEN GIVE RED CROSS CANTEEN 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Nov. 5.—For the second time 
since the outbreak of the influenza, the regular 
monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cin- 
cinnati has been postponed. There was no meeting 
of the organization Nov. 4, the regular monthly 
date. However, the membership has not been wholly 
inactive and without the formality of a regular 
meeting has secured an appropriation, or assess- 
ment, from which the officers have contributed the 
whole cost of the erection and equipment of a Red 
Cross canteen at the Pennsylvania Railroad Depot 
in this city, which has been completed and turned 
over to the organization. 





DISCUSS TERMINAL FACILITIES 


MeEmpuis, TENN., Nov. 4.—At the regular meet- 
ing of the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club, held Nov. 
2, discussion centered about the terminal facilities 
recently acquired by the city commission with a 
view to handling freight in and out of Memphis 
over the Government barge line. The site acquired 
was thought inadequate and the river and rail ter- 
minals committee was instructed to confer with 
similar committees of other interested business 
organizations with the idea of requesting the city 
commission to secure a larger and more appropriate 
site. 

The club members were asked to assist financially 
to their limit in the United War Work Campaign 
beginning next week. Resolutions of respect to the 
memory of the late Everett T. Bennett were 
adopted. Miss Mary Corrington was appointed 
assistant secretary, to succeed her sister, Miss 
Florence, resigned because of her marriage. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








A LAME HORSE LIMPS 
Old Crazy Pete he says to me: 
‘*A lame horse always limps,’’ says he. 


“‘Of course,’’? I says, ‘‘you gol-darned fool; 
So does a heifer or a mule.’’ 


‘An’ when it limps,’’ says Crazy Pete, 
‘It’s got some soreness in its feet—’’ 


‘“Or maybe got a shoulder-bruise,’’ 
Says I, ‘‘or sprain, or rotten shoes.’’ 


‘“An’ it is just the same with folks,’’ 
Says he, ‘‘as critters wearin’ yokes.’ 


‘Tn what respect?’’ says I, like that, 
To find out what he’s drivin’ at., 


Then Pete he takes another chew 
An’ says, ‘‘ Accordin’ to my view 
’ , 


““You can’t have corns without they show, 
An’ bunions everyone will know.’’ 


‘Well, then,’’ says I, ‘‘if that’s the case, 
What diff ’rence?—corns ain’t no disgrace.’’ 


Pete give his chew another roll. 
“*You can’t have corns upon your soul,’’ 


Says he. ‘‘A rotten heart below, 
Like rotten shoes, is sure to show. 


‘You can’t think crooked an’ walk straight, 
An’ all the world will know your gait. 


‘“«There’s no such thing as private sin,’’ 
Says Pete, ‘‘or soul you can’t see in. 


‘‘Whatever in our hearts we hide, 
As sure as hell will show outside. 


‘*We can’t look angels and be imps— 
Because a lame horse always limps.’’ 


An’ I’ve been thinkin’ all today 
Pete ain’t so crazy as they say. 





THANK YOU 
We acknowledge with thanks letters from the 


following regarding the poems mentioned: From 
H. V. Q., Guildford, Eng., regarding ‘‘Oh, To Be 
a Gypsy’’; R. MeA., Tacoma, Wash., ‘‘My 
Thoughts Are My Companions’? ; A. M. F., Chi- 


cago, Ill., ‘‘The West’’; B. J.. New York, N. ie 

‘Brothers and Sons;?? «* "The Imitators?’ and ‘The 
City’’; Mra, A. 8. x. Portland, Ore., ‘‘Today’’; 

P. B. W., Chicago, Tl., ° coThe Man Behind’’; R. B. 
M., Washington, D. C., ‘<The Round River Drive’’; 
H. J. G., Grand Rapids, Mich., ‘‘ Michigan Again’’; 
W. P., Hartford, Conn., ‘‘ The Connecticut Drive’’; 
C. H. S., Paducah, Ky., ‘‘ What Did You?”’ 





INFLUENZA 

At last hubby has a good Sunday morning alibi. 

There are some people that a mask seems to 
improve. 

We have not had it, but we are as busy as a 
woodpecker. 

When a nurse goes out of a house she should 
close the door behind her. 

Even Justice has taken the bandage off her eyes 
and is wearing it over her nose. 

It is too bad the influenza germ ever got the idea 
that it wanted to see the world. 

Some nurses talk so much about their last case 
that we wish to heaven it had been. 

After the influenza is over it might be well to 
make the ban on lectures permanent. 

Most of us know some girl that, for her to wear 
a mask, would be a crime against the world. 

We wish the doctor wouldn’t leave his engine 
running: it makes us worry about his bill. 

The star of empire continues to take its way 
westward, closely followed by the influenza. 

Justice may not fear influenza; she may be get- 
ting ready to ‘‘negotiate’’ with the Germans. 

But when it comes to doing damage the influenza 
germ is as nothing to the bug the kaiser had, 

If the President wants to confine the influenza 
to the Democratic party there will not be the slight- 
est objection. 


Our gargle bottle exploded on top of a bookcase 
full of French books. It nearly ruined ‘‘The Cid’’ 
but it cured ‘‘Camille.’’ 


A brother-in-law has had a relapse. He asked 


. 


for something to read and they gave him a book 
about a man in an iron mask. 

The soprano in the church choir is so afraid 
she will get it that she wears a mask when she 
sings. We should think it would strain her voice. 


We started down east on a speaking tour but 
had to turn around at Albany and come home. 
We have been interrupted by coughing and sneez- 
ing before, but never to such an extent. 





Sorry, Baron, but at the Present Price of Paper 
We Can’t Afford to Do It 
A PLEA FOR PUNCH 
I'm tired of tales of the city’s strife and psychological 


poof, 

Or how Bill Jones raised a million bones and rescued 
his mortgaged roof. 

I’m good and sick of the tailored hick who saves the 
navy plans, 

Altho my patience is just as strong as nearly any 
man’s. 


But ~~: me a tale of the Great North Woods (wherever 
ey chance to be), 

And fill. it full of the good old bull that I always am 
glad to see. 

Of the foreman’s damns as the big drive jams; of 
birling the rolling log ; 

Of lumberjacks and the swish of the ax; and the black 
jowled timber hog. 


Of sawmills, peaveys and linear feet; of scalers and 
rollways, too; 

Of timber fights and water rights and the rest of the 
lovely goo. 

I on - adore the stuff much more if I knew what 
all of it meant— 

But the crooks are Finns and the heroines of Swedish 
or Norse descent. 

So give me a tale of the Great North Woods—the kind 
for which I have yearned ; 


All other stuff is the merest guff as far as I am con- 
cerned. 
A good two-thirds should be technical words and the 
other one-third profane, 
Let it end with a punch to the villain’s lunch 
let me not plead in vain. 
Chicago, 


ah! 


BARON IRELAND. 


TODAY 
, [Republished by request of F. EB. E., Sioux Falls, 
a: GA. M iller, Evansville, Ind.; R. E, U., Jack- 
scuntie: Fla.; A. Li yee Chicago, il, and others.) 
Sure’ this world is full of trouble— 
I ain’t said it ain’t. 
Lord! I’ve had enough, an’ double, 
Reason for complaint. 
Rain an’ storm have come to fret me, 
Skies were often gray; 
Thorns an’ brambles have beset me 
On the road—but, say, 
Ain’t it fine today! 


What’s the use of always weepin’, 
Makin’ trouble last? 

What’s the use of always keepin’ 
Thinkin’ of the past? 

Each must have his tribulation, 
Water with his wine. 

Life it ain’t no celebration. 
Trouble? I’ve had mine— 
But today ig fine. 


It’s today that I am livin’, 
Not a month ago, 
Havin’, losin’, takin’, 

As time wills it so. 
Yesterday a cloud of sorrow 
Fell across the way ; 
It may rain again tomorrow, 
It may rain—but, say, 
Ain’t it fine today! 


are 
givin’, 





WORSHIP 
There ig no heart that warms to God 
That does not warm to tree and skies; 
There is no man who loves the sod 
Unconsciously but lifts his eyes. 





WE REMEMBER THE SMILE MOST OF ALL 
During the last few months two conspicuous 
American civilians have gone to their death in avia- 
tion, ex-Mayor Mitchell and ex-Dancer Castle. We 
last saw the mayor at the City Hall in New York, 
we last saw the dancer on the street in Paris. And, 
as we remember them and recall their faces, the 
thing that we recall isn’t a face but a smile! 

And there seems to be a thought in that. The 
smile you wear on your face today will be a memory 
to your friends in the years to come. There isn’t 
a much better monument that can be built for you 
than that. It is fashioned out of sunlight and 
erected in the hearts of your fellowmen. We are 
going thru life and some day we shall be gone. 
May we be remembered mostly for our smile! 





You can’t tell what the size of his day’s 
work will be by the size of a man’s first chip. 


PITTSBURGH 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Giver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substitute 
for Planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and carry 
large stocks of 


idaho White Pine 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Mich. and Minn. White Pine. 


Also YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., Is now operating. 


Our new mill at fam. Ala., and Paxton, Fla., will start 
about Sept. 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, New York, N. Y, 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 





ALSO 











: 


~ West Penn Lumber Co. 
: Wholesale Lumber 

- WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
~ HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


2 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
li 
GET OUR 


PRICES ON BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitysnuncie Pa. 

















mT 




















TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ootine, Flooring, Sash, Doors, yeaa 


rames and Mouldings. Also Red C 
Siding and Fir Doors, 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 





Saginaw, 
Michigan 








Tell Us Your Needs in 
4-4 No. 1 Common and 
. 2 Common and 
. 1 Common and 
. 2 Common and 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Maple 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Better 
Better 
Better 
Better 
Better 
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We Specialize Crayons 
For Lumbermen 


For 75 years we have ‘‘cruised’’ the lum- 
bering sections of the world and have sup- 
plied lumbermen with marking crayons. 
Today we specialize in this branch of our 
business and have a special crayon for 
every use—for green, wet, frosty, or dry 
lumber. Following are our different brands: 

The popular waterproof crayon 
Acme today. Made in two sizes and 


in hard, medium and soft grades. Can be 
had in any color. 


Mammot 


larger in diameter. 
for grading lumber. 


A small, very hard 
20th Century wax crayon. Handy 
size for vest pocket. Made in all colors and 
will not wash or brush off. 


Write today for free sample of any of the above crayons. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


The same quality as 
Acme Crayons but are 
Particularly adapted 
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-— W. P. Box 


We have a real bargain to offer, also immediate ship- 
ment on the following high grade 


Oregon White Pine 


10 cars 5-4 Ore.W.P.Box 3 cars 8-4 Ore. W.P.Box 
15 cars 6-4 Ore.W.P.Box 10cars 4-4 Ore. W.P.Box 
Sound, square edged stock, good widths 
and lengths—Superior value 
Shooks §y.23,09% share 


ment from our Oregon mills. 
d us your specifications promptly for our estimates. 








Write or wire our Chicago Office. 
Lumber 


Liberty Company 


Sales Office, 10 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 
aa General Office, Portland, Oregon. 











WE saw large and long 
ship timbers from the 


finest yellow fir logs in the 
world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 

















LONG FIR JOISTS*..... 


Granite Falls, 


ano BIG TIMBERS “""" 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 


Red Cedar Shingles 


wAsos: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








BRAZIL NEEDS MUCH FINISHED LUMBER 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 4.—The possibilities for Ameri- 
can manufacturers to develop their trade with Brazil 
in finished lumber and millwork were explained today 
by Dr. Sebastiao Sampaio, Brazilian Consul, who has re- 
cently opened a consulate in the Third National Bank 
Building. Brazil formerly 
had one consulate in the 
United States, and that was 
in New York. In order to 
bring about closer commer. 
cial relations between the 
two countries, Brazil also 
has established consulates 
here, in New Orleans and 
San Francisco, with a vice 
consulate in Chicago. 

First hand information 
concerning Brazil is being 
given by these consuls to 
importers and _ exporters. 
Dr. Sampaio is especially 
desirous of aiding in the 
development of foreign 














trade, as has been advo- DR. 8S. SAMPAIO, 
cated by the AMERICAN Brazilian Consul 
LUMBERMAN. He resigned as editor of the Jornal de 
Commercio, Rio de Janeiro, to enter the Government 


service, altho he still is correspondent for the Brazilian 
publication. 

Dr. Sampaio points out that while Brazil has some 
of the largest forests in the world, it lacks manufac- 
turing facilities, and imports large quantities of lum- 
ber. Discussing this, Dr. Sampaio said: 


Brazil must depend upon other countries for its 
finished lumber. Such items as flooring, doors, window 
sash, ceiling and all interior woodwork are imported 
because Brazil is without facilities for manufacturing 
these items. Most of this has come from Canada in 
past years, but there is no reason why this trade 
ell not be developed by the United States so that 
its manufacturers may get the bulk of it. 

The exports from United States to Brazil of wood 
products amounted to $2,200,000 in 1913, but in 1914 
they dropped to $750,000. This loss was occasioned 
by the war, and there have been further losses as a 
result of the shortage of tonnage for shipping, and 
the diverting of labor to war work. About 95 percent 
of the exports from United States are of southern pine, 
the remainder being cypress and other woods, Pine 
is the favorite wood for interior work. 

There are three ways of doing business with Bra- 
zilian concerns: Dealers buy for cash, or have a 
correspondent bank in the United States upon which 
they can draw, or they pay the amount on the arrival 
of the cargo. If there are any concerns in the United 
States who desire to do business with Brazilian firms 
I would be glad to put them in touch with such firms. 

Dr. Sampaio said that Brazil had been exporting its 
hardwoods for more than 100 years, shipping them in 
logs, boards and dimension. The Brazilian timbers 
are noted for their durability, having been known to 
form part of structures much more than a century old, 
while a duration of fifty years is very common for 
many species of timber used in work exposed to the 
weather and to the action of water. The timber is 
remarkable for its beauty of coloring. 

Brazil, he said, had 988,000,000 acres of forests. 
Dr. Sampaio said that Brazil was preparing to make 
large shipments of lumber to Europe after the war 
for the restoration of the devastated regions. His 
people are convinced that the demand for lumber of 
all kinds will be tremendous, and believe they will get 
a good share of the business. 





CHARACTER AND USES OF LIGNUM VITAE 
[By C. D. Mell] 

Lignum vitae is a wood of especial interest to all 
owners and operators of factory machinery. It is ex- 
tremely durable and this quality, coupled with its 
great strength and excessive hardness, renders it one 
of the most valuable woods of tropical America. It is 
often preferred to metal for such purposes as engine 
bearings, pulleys etc. Hundreds of tons of the poorer 
grades of logs are cut up annually for making small 
rollers for furniture, while the better grade logs are 
used for making brushings around the propeller shafts 
of large steam ships etc. Only the very best logs are 
available for making bowling balls. As a rule, irregu- 
lar and flat logs are preferred for making sheaves of 
pulleys, but they must be perfectly sound. Numer- 
ous other articles, such as boxes, trays, souvenirs, 
canes, paper knives and penholders, which are in great 
demand, are made of this wood. Policemen’s batons, 
checker pieces and dominoes are also manufactured 
from this wood. The United States Government now 
specifies that the hemispherical tops of masts on ships 
be made of lignum vitae. Mallets of all descriptions 
are fashioned chiefly from the Bahaman or Jamaican 
lignum vitae, which rarely grows to be more than six 
inches in diameter and with relatively thick sapwood. 
The Government is now the largest consumer, having 
recently requisitioned about 500,000 pounds for use 
at the various navy yards, 

Lignum vitae, which means the tree of life, is the 
name of the wood of a number of related and unre- 
lated trees growing chiefly in tropical countries. The 
true lignum vitae of commerce is the product of two 
West Indian trees botanically known as Guaiacum 
officinalis and Guaiacum sanctum, both of which have a 
rather restricted range of growth. The wood of these 
two trees is variously known in commerce as lignum 
sanctum, guaiacum wood and pockwood; in French it 
is called bois de guiac, and in German guaikholz and 
pockholz. The material entering commerce is further 
distinguished by prefixing the name of the region from 
which the wood is derived, as for instance Bahama, 
Porto Rico, St. Domingo, Cuba, Haiti etc. 


The wood was first introduced into Europe by the 
Spaniards early in the sixteenth century and has ever 
since been very much in demand, which is now far in 
excess of the supply. The resin as well as the bark and 
the wood were used at first in medicine as stimulants 
in chronic rheumatism, skin diseases and other com- 
plaints. The resin and the bark is still being imported 
for use as an ingredient of the compound decoction of 
sarsaparilla. 

Fluckiger and Hanbury, in the second edition of their 
Pharmacograpbia, refer to the trees producing the true 
lignum vitae wood as follows: - 

Guaiacum officinalis, L., a middle sized or low ever- 
green tree, with light blue flowers, paripinate leaves 
having ovate, very obtuse leaflets in two, less often in 
three pairs, and two-celled fruits. It grows in Cuba, 
Jamaica, abundantly on the arid plains of the south 
side of the island—-Les Gonaives, in the northwest of 
Hayti—plentiful—St. Domingo, Martinique, St. Louis, 
St. Vincent, Trinidad and the northern coast of the 
South American continent. This tree affords the 
lignum vitae of Jamaica—of which very little is im- 
ported—a portion of that shipped from the ports of 
Hayti, and probably the small quantity exported by 
the United States of Colombia. 

Guaiacum sanctum, L., a tree much resembling the 
preceding but distinguished by its leaves, having three 
to four pairs of leaflets, which are very obliquely 
obovate or oblong, passing into rhomboid-ovate, and 
mucronulate, and a five-celled fruit. It is found in 
southern Florida, the Bahama Islands, Key West, 
Cuba, St. Domingo—including the parts called Hayti 
—and Puerto Rico, and is certainly the source of the 
small but excellent lignum vitae exported from the 
Bahamas, as well as of some of that shipped from 
Hayti. 

The wood of these two species is exceedingly hard 
and heavy; its specific gravity, which exceeds that of 
most woods, is about 1.3, or between 75 and 80 pounds 
per cubic foot. The transverse section of the stem 
exhibits a light yellowish zone of sapwood about an 
inch wide, enclosing a sharply defined heartwood of a 
dark greenish brown. The old and mature tree dis- 
plays a very narrow sapwood, which is always looser in 
texture than the heartwood. Both sapwood and heart- 
wood owe their tenacity to an extremely peculiar inter- 
lacing of the wood fibers. The sapwood is tasteless, 
and the heartwood has a faintly aromatic and slightly 
irritating taste, and when heated or rubbed emits a 
weak and agreeable odor. 

Lignum vitae from different regions of growth varies 
considerably in the estimation of the users. The logs 
differ in size, shape and soundness. The best material 
is said to come from St. Domingo and Cuba. The 
wood from Cuba is imported as guayacan, guayacan 
negro and palo santo. That obtained from Haytian 
ports is not so highly esteemed. The logs coming 
from the Bahamas are considered of good quality, but 
they are invariably small, seldom over six inches in 
diameter. These sticks are produced by Guaiacum 
sanctum, which grows also in Jamaica. The Cubans 
call this wood guayacancillo. 

The wood of several other species of the genus 
Guaiacum has been brought into the American markets 
as suitable material to be used in place of the true 
lignum vitae. Guaiacum angustifolium is a native of 
the Southwest and produces a wood of considerable 
local importance. The tree is small, but it occurs in 
large quantities, both in Texas and in northern Mexico. 
The local name for this wood is guayacan. It is be- 
lieved that a good deal of this wood will be imported 
from northern Mexico after the Bahama lignum vitae 
is exhausted. 5 

The Mexican lignum vitae, which is now obtained 
from the west Coast, principally from Colima, is 
botanically known as Guaiacum soul’eri. This species 
is now being exploited, and it promises to supply a 
wood which the trade will absorb as fast as it is 
shipped into the American markets. The tree is not so 
large as that of the true lignum vitae, but it can be 
had in logs from twelve to fifteen inches thru and up- 
ward to twelve feet or more in length. 

The Nicaraguan variety has not been determined 
as to its botanical origin. It is known that it is not 
the true Guaiacum officinalis, but the trade accepts it 
as a wood equal to the true kind in nearly all of the 
important characteristics. The logs are usually more 
regular and show far less defects than those from 
Cuba. Moreover, the trees grow large often attaining 
a diameter of three feet, but such logs are too difficult 
to handle in the bush and are rarely brought out to the 
shipping port. 

The socalled Panama lignum vitae is not of the true 
kind. It is called the yellow guayacan (Tabebuia 
guayacan). While it is occasionally sold and deliv- 
ered to users as lignum vitae, it can not be used suc- 
cessfully in place of it. 

A Venezuelan tree botanically known as Guaiacum 
arboreum yields a wood which in general appearance 
very closely resembles true lignum vitae. It is slightly 
softer, however, and contains a considerable amount of 
resin, which oozes out at the ends of the logs in great 
abundance. The wood is known locally as vera and 
the bulk of this timber is exported from Maracaibo 
and is, therefore, referred to as Maracaibo vera in 
order to distinguish it from the Cuban and Santo 
Domingo woods called vera. The socalled vera trees 
of Cuba yield woods possessing the same general gross 
characters as lignum vitae, but they are entirely dif- 
ferent botanically. One of these species is known by 
botanists as Antirrhea granulata, and two other kinds 
locally called vera amarilla and vera prieta have not 
been botanically identified. There is one species in 
Honduras that is called vera, which is probably @ 
species of Guettarda. 

The tree producing the Venezuelan vera attains 
large proportions—about 50 feet in height and two 
feet thru at the base. The logs which are brought to 
the markets are on an average not over 15 inches in 














diameter and from 8 to 12 feet in length. Altho the 
logs are usually straight, cylindrical, of good size and 
produce a relatively small amount of waste as com- 
pared with those of the true lignum vitae, the brokers 
and dealer familiar with vera are not eager to accept a 
consignment of vera logs for the reason that the wood 
is not highly esteemed among wood users who are ac- 
customed to the true kind. 


NO PERIOD OF DEPRESSION EXPECTED 


How the British nation, and especially the timber 
trade, views the period immediately following the 
declaration of peace is depicted in the following edito- 
rial comments of the British trade publication Timber : 


It is easy to exaggerate when contemplating the 
vision of a world again at peace, but in spite of all our 
national burdens—our huge debt, the demobilization 
and employment question, the sudden cessation of work 
at the munition factories, the great transport of men 
and munitions to and from different parts of the world 
ete., there is one plain fact which overshadows all the 
rest. The moment a general peace is signed, the whole 
structure of our present social and national life will 
be changed again. Millions of men will rapidly be 
transferred from unproductive to productive labor ; 
thousands of precautions for the safety of the country, 
some of which are extremely costly, will be unneces- 
sary, and there will be a great mass of war material 
which can be immediately utilized for industrial pur- 
poses. The pace at which we shall recuperate as a 
nation, and repair our losses, will be rapid, and we feel 
convinced that there will be no period of depression in 
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the years immediately following the cessation of war. 
There will be far too much to do. Absolutely necessary 
work is now years in arrear, and, altho there will not 
be the old abundant supplies of private capital to 
finance new undertakings, we have now advanced so 
far in socialistic methods that there will be no stoppage 
in our necessary industries; State financial assistance 
will be forthcoming, and the work of the nation will be 
carried on. 

For the timber trade especially the prospect of an 
early peace is most exhilarating. For, however the 
trade is controlled, it is obvious that there will be no 
necessity for the control to be so severe as it is at 
present ; and, as the present system has not proved an 
unqualified success from any point of view, there will 
be no excuse for not granting as much liberty as is 
compatible with national interests. As regards price, 
control will be most necessary in the early days of 
peace ; but after profits are limited or maximum prices 
fixed, all details of distribution should be left to the 
trade. This idea is, we understand, being worked out 
by the Timber Trade Federation of the United King- 
dom, which now recognizes that the old conditions can 
not immediately be restored, whatever may happen as 
regards the war, Of all industries, the house building 
trade will be the one that will be most drastically 
affected by peace. The Government has made an ex- 
tensive house building scheme one of the first items in 
its program, and the question of finance has already 
been settled. But whether peace comes in accordance 
with our present hopes or whether it is delayed, the 
problems which will confront us when it does come 
are so difficult that it is no waste of time to begin at 
once to study the question and to collect data on which 
future plans may be based. 








RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE AND AT HOME 








GOVERNMENT TO GIVE FINANCIAL AID 


The British Government, realizing the pressing need 
for large additional housing accommodations thruout 
Great Britain and the great financial burdens the indi- 
vidual communities would have to assume were they, 
unsupported, to undertake the necessary construction 





Lumbermen interested in the reconstruction 
movement in Europe as a business proposi- 
tion are advised to watch this column, in 
which brief notes on construction projects In 
Europe, which should prove excellent and 
valuable ‘‘leads,’’ will be published from time 
to time. If additional information on any 
subject pertaining to the housing or recon- 
struction questions in Europe should be de- 
sired the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
pleased to furnish any data it may have avail- 
able. 











to meet this need, has decided to encourage plans for 
future housing accommodations by granting substan- 
tial subsidies intended to offset the increased cost of 
construction. Under the plan local authorities will 
be assisted in housing projects they may undertake, 
and a scheme is also under consideration by which 
assistance can be given building societies and the vast 
number of private builders whom peace is likely to 
bring forth. 

Following is a list of municipal housing projects 
recently undertaken or under consideration in Great 
Britain : 


THe Irish Local Government Board, Dublin, has in 
hand an exhaustive report by its engineering inspector 
on the housing question in Dublin. The report recom- 
mends the erection of 16,000 houses to cost £400 each, 
or a total of £6,400,000, and the acquisition and re- 
construction of 3,800 old tenement houses at a cost of 
£2,040,000, making the total cost of the proposed 
project £8,440,000. 


AuTHORITY has been granted for the erection at 
Wragley, England, of 200 houses as a start on an ex- 
tensive housing scheme. Three building firms—-Wright 
& Son, S. & R. Horton and Pattinson & Son—are 
working together under the title of Associated Lincoln 
Builders, 


TH housing committee of Newport Corporation on 
the Bristol Channel has formulated a scheme for the 
approval of the town council by which it is proposed 
to build 1,000 houses at a cost of £500,000. A variety 
of types of houses, not more than twelve to the acre, 
is proposed. 


THE Deeside district committee has appointed a 
special committee to consider the question of erecting 
workmen’s dwellings in that district. 


Tue Bootle town council is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of 501% acres on which to erect workmen’s 
houses. 


THe Glasgow (Scotland) town council is considering 
the building of about 7,000 dwellings in various dis- 
tricts of the city. In the case of cottages the plans 
call for twelve houses to the acre, and twenty-four 
houses to the acre in 2-story blocks. This would be 
the first instalment of a scheme involving 47,000 
houses. 


Tup Grays urban council will purchase 67 acres of 
land for the purposes of its housing scheme. 


NO DEFINITE action to meet the housing shortage in 
the Cardiff district has yet been taken, but a great 
extension of the city boundaries is considered, which 
will add thousands of acres to the city area. The 
shortage of dwellings in the Cardiff district is esti- 
mated at over 3,000. 


Tue Chelmsford town council has directed the bor- 
ough engineer to complete his draft scheme for 960 
workmen’s houses, to be built on a site of 80 acres. 


THe Limerick city housing committee has appro- 
priated £800,000 for the building of 2,000 cottages, 
1,000 to be of four rooms, 600 of three rooms and 400 
of five rooms. 


Tue Frodingham urban district council has approved 
plans for 199 houses as a first instalment of dwellings 
to be built at New Brumby for the Redbourne Hill 
Iron & Coal Co. (Ltd.). 





NO EARLY BUILDING BOOM EXPECTED 


A gradual rather than abrupt resumption of con- 
struction activity in this country is predicted in a 
recent editorial appearing in the American Contractor. 
Contractors who are looking ahead to the future of 
the construction industry after the war should not 
anticipate too quickly the readjustment to normal con- 
ditions, says the editorial. It is evident that what- 
ever present inactivity exists in the industry will be 
reversed by the needs for building at that time; but 
the resumption of normal conditions that will allow 
the unrestricted development of construction will be 
at least gradual. 

After pointing out that peace will not end military 
requirements, as an army must be maintained in Europe 
for some time longer and the task of demobilization is 
practically equal to that of mobilization and will take 
perhaps as long a time, and further that as long as 
military requirements continue ordinary construction 
will in some measure be limited, the ediforial says in 
part: 


The first impulse to renewed life in the industry will 
come from those elements in business which are already 
desirous of building, but which at the present time are 
held back thru lack of needed facilities. These repre- 
sent largely the normal expansion of business which 
might be expected to occur over a period of a year or 
more during which construction has been restricted. 
In considering this fact, however, account must also 
be taken of the great expansion in many lines which 
has been carried on to meet the enormous demands of 
the war program. On the withdrawal of further orders 
for munitions and supplies for war needs there is 
bound to ensue in many quarters a most active com- 
petition for business from regular channels. The sur- 
plus demand which war restrictions have been storing 
up will soon be met with these greatly expanded facili- 
ties for production. Then will follow the necessity 
for seeking other fields for maintaining production at 
maximum capacity. These will doubtless be found 
in the great expansion of foreign trade both in Europe 
and South America, for which the Government as well 
as private interests are now making the most exten- 
sive preparation. * * * 

In residential development those who have pros- 
pered during the period of war will be ready to build 
as soon as the war is over. Another important feature 
in housing will arise from the necessity of providing 
homes for the returning soldiers. Many of these men 
will be absorbed back into the life of the nation with- 
out creating extra demand, but the great majority of 
them will begin life anew, with new aspirations and 
inspirations, and establishment of many new homes by 
them will undoubtedly figure largely in the future of 
the industry. * * * 

School buildings, municipal improvements and other 
construction of a public nature should also contribute 
largely and immediately to the volume of construction 
following the war. The great peace construction plans 
now being laid by the Department of the Interior, the 
Railroad Administration, the Federal Shipping Board 
and the an ge Council will sustain and stimulate 
the industry at least for the first five years after the 
war. 


The belief is expressed further that continued high 
material and labor prices will check much of that build- 
ing not absolutely necessary for some time. It states 
that ‘‘while prices after the war may decline tempo- 
rarily, the tendency will be toward sustaining them. 
There may be a sentimental shock of a slight duration 
following the declaration of peace, but this will un- 
doubtedly be followed by recovery and sustained levels 
during the activity of reconstruction.” 





MUST FLOAT SECURITIES TO PAY 


Speaking at the recent annual dinner of the Amer- 
ican Manufacturers’ Export Association in New York, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National City 
Bank of New York, declared that it will be necessary 
for the United States to extend liberal credit to the 
allied nations after the war. He said in part: 


We must make great shipments of foodstuffs, of raw 
materials and, in a Jess measure, of manufactured prod- 
ucts immediately after the war and they can not be 
paid for by equal shipments of goods to this country. 
They can not be paid for by further exportations of 
gold to this country; they must be paid for, it seems 
to me, by the flotation here, first, probably of Govern- 
ment securities and then of corporation and other for- 
eign obligations. 
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* 
Ciagiieas 


The Chain That Never Fails to 
Hold Customers 


and not only brings repeat orders but also pays you a good 
profit on each sale. Lumber dealers everywhere find 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


meet the expectations and demands of their most exacting 
customers, ‘They are unexcelled for their vertical grain 
stiles and rails and beautifully figured panels. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, Cas- 
ing in straight or mixed cars with doors. Window 
and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative. - 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - + «© «© «© « 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Pepcosentanive, 

W. CGC. ASHENFELTER, - - + + Guliders! Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 

H. $8. O8G00D, . . - - - 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chicago Representative, 


W. 8 NURENBURG, - - - + «+ « Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, It. 
M. W. LILLARD, + + «© «© « «© «+ 2136 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cc. H. WOOD, - «© © © © © © «© « P. O. Box 1226, Great Falls, Mont. 
P. G. HILDITCH, © «© + - +--+ = 766 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 














Special 
Service 


Extra 
Cost 


Will get Permits 
for you. A\ll you have 
to do is to fill out our 


blank. We do the rest. 


ao Lumber 


your orders for 


R.C. Shinglesand Siding 


SEATTLE 


716-717 White Building. 


Prestige 


IS A BIG 
TRADE BUILDER 


L. D. Carpenter 


Lumber Company 















and there’s nothing that will bring it quicker 
for you than will dependable trade marked 
lumber. You'll find this true of our uppers 
plainly branded with our trade mark— 


BESS 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BVYERETT, wasn, 


Straight or Mixed Cars of 


Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock, Boards and Shiplap 


Get our prices today. 


Ferry- Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. EVERETT, WASH. 
Shows the cost 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY §Pows (scot 


ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 






Vertical 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





_ SPECIALS _. 





Bridal Vell, Oregon 
40,000’ 1x8 R/L Noble Fir No. 2 Clear & Btr., | 
eS eee $30.00 
135,000’ 1x6 w/e “0 No, 2 Clear & Btr., orp, 
Se era rrr 
75,000’ 1x6 R/L Fir No. 3 Clear, Drop Siding No. oo 
El de on cakes sbs0 bes be d4sesbene tse eres 27.50 1 
15,000’ Ix6 R/L Fir No. 4 Clear, Drop Siding No. - Y 
_ Bee ae aa J 
34,000’ 1x4 R/L Fir No. 3 V. G. Flooring........ 32.00 
40,000’ os R/L Fir No. 2 Clear & Btr., Clg. Be 
40,000’ 
v2s 





Add freight at 2000 Ibs. per M 
40,000’ 1x8 R/L Noble Fir No. | Com., Shiplap.. 19.50 u 
40,000’ {x8 R/L Noble Fir No. 2 Com., Shiplap.. 14.50 
16,000’ 1x10 R/L Noble Fir No. | Com., Shiplap. 19.50 Uf 
20,000’ txt0 R/L Noble Fir No. 2 Com., Shiplap. 14.50 \ 


Add freight at 2500 Ibs. per M. 


| DOUGLAS FIR LUMBERCO. | | 


Manufacturing Merchants \ 
if Yeon Building, tebe one. 





Oregon 


SPRUCE Buyers 


Avail yourselves of our 

large complete stocks, also 

large special-cutting capacity. 
Try our No. 1 Common Spruce Plank, Timbers 
and 4-4; Shop Common also Box—all thicknesses; 
Clear Aeroplane Rejects (for Factory cut-up pur- 


poses); this Spruce grades fully 75% four-sides 
Clear balance not less than three-sides Clear. 


WIRE OR MAIL US YOUR OREGON SPRUCE 
schedules for reliable quick attention 


BRIX-SAND LUMBER CO. 


Pittock Block PORTLAND, OREGON 














~PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 


We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 


FROM COA ST TO Coast 
SHIPMENTS VIA 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ‘ROUTES 


mm eee ree I cs 












We want orders for 


Pacific Coast Sitka Spruce 
Merchantable Timbers and Plank 


Box Lumber 
Wire inquiries for prompt service 


Sales representatives Two Exclu- 
sive Spruce Mills. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER CO. 


Portland, Oregon 














J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
824-25 Morgan Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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cents to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 
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LUMBERMEN TELL HOW 


TRUCKS SAVED MONEY 





Nebraska Retailer Makes Truck Earn Dividends—Ox Teams Are Supplanted— 
Recent Invention Records Idle Time of Trucks 





TRUCK MAKES MONEY; GETS BUSINESS 

A clear profit of $1,000 earned by his 2-ton Republic 
since its purchase last April is only part of the advan- 
tage reaped by 8S. D. Ayres, retailer of lumber and coal 
at Central City, Neb., as reported by him in a recent 
letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It has in addi- 
tion proved a most effective business getter, securing 
for him numerous fine orders that he would not other- 
wise have booked. Here is the story, briefly told in his 
own words: 

“We have used our truck since last April, and are 
wondering how we ever managed to do business with- 
out it. We keep a motor truck account in our ledger 
just the same as any other stock account, and charge 
to it all operating expense, such as extra help, gaso- 
line, oil, repairs and depreciation at rate of 20 percent 
a year on cost of the truck. We charge for deliveries 
from the yard, and also do outside work when we have 
time, crediting the truck account with all amounts thus 
earned. ‘The account now shows a profit since April 
of over $1,000. Most of our outside hauling is done 
for farmers, such as hauling hogs, cattle and grain, for 
which we charge $2 an hour. 

“We believe the motor truck is a money maker and a 
business getter. We have sold several bills for farm 
buildings because we could deliver the material for 
less money than it would cost the farmer to take his 
teams out of the field and come after it. We also have 
sold several school districts their coal just because we 
could deliver it.’ 

Mr. Ayres says that he finds his 2-ton Republic 
none too heavy for most of his hauling, but is con- 
sidering adding a smaller truck for light work. 


MOTOR TRUCK SUPPLANTS OX TEAMS 


The illustration accompanying this article shows a 
White truck equipped with a long-reach logging 
trailer, in use by the Lovelace Lumber Co., of Brewton, 
Ala., for hauling pine logs from the woods to the 
mill, a distance of about three miles. The logs are of 
good length, as shown in 
the picture, running from 
forty to sixty feet. Before 
installing this equipment 
the concern used oxen for 
bringing in the logs. 

A feature of special in- 
terest is the unusual wheel 
equipment. The high wheels 
and the very wide treads 
of the rear pair were sug- 
gested by the condition of 
the roads. As there is con- 
siderable sand in dry 
weather and mud when it is 
wet the company endeav- 
ored to overcome these dif- 
ficulties by equipping the 
truck with rear wheels hav- 








the motor truck this side-sway is very pronounced, and 
is present no matter how smooth the road or how 
straight the line of travel. It is entirely distinct from 
vibration, and should not be confounded with it. 

“This side-sway, then, tells us that a _ vehicle, 
whether motor truck, horse-drawn wagon, locomotive, 
or even motorcycle, is in travel motion; absence of 
side-sway indicates that the vehicle is standing. The 
problem suggested by this is then to make an instru- 
ment which will record side-sway and record when it 
occurs. 

“The device pictured consists fundamentally of but 
two elements: a pendulum mass which will swing 
from side to side in response to this side sway of the 
moving vehicle, and a chart rotating at clock speed, 
upon which the pendulum can mark a record which 
indicates that side-sway, and hence travel, is going 
on, Of course, the absence of this record means that 
the vehicle is standing. The pendulum itself records 
its oscillations on the chart, by means of a stylus set 
in it near the point of suspension. 

“An idea of the record which is made by this device 
may be obtained from the fragment of the circular dial 
pictured. To a person not acquainted with the truck 
or vehicle in question a chart of this kind seems to 
present merely a succession of periods of running and 
standing time. But the truck superintendent or dis- 
patcher knows in advance the work which the truck 
has had to do, and finds no difficulty in identifying 
the various trips and stops, and describing them as 
shown in the chart already referred to. The next and 
obvious step is to cut down those delays which are 
not warranted, and thus increase the running time of 
the truck to a maximum.” 





Tue Heidritter Lumber Co., Elizabeth, N. J., has 
been using upward of thirty-five motor trucks for de- 
livering lumber on its large contracts with the Gov- 
ernment. As the company also operates forty horse 
trucks for deliveries it is in position to judge as to the 
comparative merits of the two methods. A letter re- 








ing very wide treads, which 
were made for it by a local 
iron working concern. The 
roads being pretty uneven it was also thought that 
wheels of good height would be advantageous. 

The company has not kept comparative cost ac- 
counts, but considers that it has effected a consider- 
able economy by changing from its former method. 





KEEPING TAB ON TRUCK’S TIME 


A recently patented device which records the time 
that a truck is not moving is described and ilfustrated 
in the Scientific American. Whether the truck is 
standing still because of loading or unloading or be- 
cause the driver is seeking liquid refreshment at a 
thirst emporium makes no difference to the little 
mechanical sentinel, which simply records the facts, 
and the owner can draw his own inferences. The 
illustration, which is reproduced by courtesy of the 
publication mentioned, shows what the meter recorded 
and the employer’s comments thereon. The writer 
of the article says: 

“The principle involved is the famillar one of side- 
sway in moving vehicles. It is a well known fact 
that even a Pullman car traveling over a relatively 
smooth and straight stretch of track exhibits a cer- 
tain amount of side-sway. In a trolley-car approach- 
ing along a straight track an almost regular lurching 
from side to side can be detected, amounting often 
to as much as three or four inches. In the motion of 
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WIDE RIMMED REAR WHEELS THAT OVERCOME SAND AND MUD 


cently received from this concern says: ‘We fully be- 
lieve that the results shown by the motor trucks rela- 
tive to quantities, time required for making deliveries 
etc. more than offset any advantages that we obtain 
by the use of horse trucks. This comparison, however, 
would be in favor of motor trucks only when we are 
working them to full capacity.” 





SOLID AND ‘‘AIR’’ TIRES COMPARED 

“What type of tire shall I put on my truck?” is a 
question often asked these days, says G. E. Brunner, 
manager of the service department of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. “This, of course, 
all depends upon what use you are to make of your 
truck. As between pneumatic tires and solid tires, 
each type affords well defined advantages in certain 
kinds of service. For short hauls, thru congested 
traffic, where slow progress is obligatory and pave- 
ments are reasonaby good, solid tires serve econom- 
ically and well. But in long distance transport, inter- 
urban freighting and general trucking where cushion- 
ing and traction are essential, pneumatic tires are far 
more efficient and saving. The best field for a solid 
tire is on trucks operating in restricted areas carrying 
coal, sand, lime, cement and similar dense and heavy 
loads. For short hauls, where slow speeds are neces- 
sary, the solid tire is preferable. 

“Our interest in proper tire equipment dates from 
the beginning of the truck industry and is faithfully 
expressed in our product. We make all kinds of truck 
tires, both pneumatic and solid, under the most ad- 
vanced conditions and standards of design and con- 
struction. Behind our pneumatics are fifteen years of 
experiment and two of practical testing before they 
were allowed to be offered to the public. Their advan- 
tages in increased speed, greater range, larger returns 
from gasoline and oil, and the reduction of deprecia- 
tion have been demonstrated beyond question. In more 
than 250 cities, as well as in our own Akron-to-Boston 
highway transport experience, they have verified all 
that we had hoped for.” 





TRUCK operators will find in Dixon’s Graphite Axle 
Grease a most satisfactory lubricant. This old and 
reliable product has been on the market about forty 
years and numbers among its users some of the largest 
trucking concerns, fire departments, and industrial 
concerns operating many trucks. 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


THREE LAKES, WASH. 


Nov. 2.—The plant of the Three Lakes Lumber Co., 
including both sawmill and shingle mill, is operating 
steadily on an 8-hour basis, the sawmill turning out 
a little over 100,000 feet of lumber daily. The com- 
pany has a fair amount of business on its books, ac- 
cording to J. M. Harnett, secretary and treasurer. 
It has, however, a somewhat larger stock of lumber on 
hand than usual at this time of the year, because of the 
decrease in general building operations thruout +-the 
middle West andthe East. To the trade of these 
regions the Three Lakes Lumber Co. has almost exclu- 
sively catered because its timber consists of fine old 
growth yellow fir and cedar and is especially adapted 
to being cut into yard stock. 

During the last year the Three Lakes Lumber Co. 
has cut considerable fir, ship building and other indus- 
trial lumber. B. W. Maguire, president of the com- 
pany, says that it is its intention to direct operations 
in the future more along these lines. Mr. Maguire, 
whose home is at Rockford, Ill., where he is engaged 
in the retail lumber business, usually visits the plant 
two or three times a year. He has been at Three Lakes 
for the last two months but expects to leave in a few 
days for home. The retail demand for lumber in 
Rockford continues very good because of the military 
cantonment located there and the demand for lumber 
caused by it both directly and indirectly. Mr. Maguire 
believes that after the period of readjustment follow- 
ing the war there will be good demand for lumber not 
only from all parts of the country but thruout the 
world, and in the meantime lumbermen must necessa- 
rily proceed cautiously, as the problems that are to be 
worked out both industrially and otherwise are new 
and unusual and can not be gaged by precedent. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 2.—The war news has a most salutary effect 
on the lumber manufacturers of this section. The big 
thing uppermost in their minds is the production of 
airplane stock, which goes on without interruption 
except in camps where the influenza has a foothold. 
A heavy southwest rainstorm helped decrease the 
epidemic materially last week. Shipments of spruce 
continue brisk both in the rived and in the millcut stock. 

Mayor Roy Sargent, manager of the Aberdeen Log- 
ging Co., who went to Washington to appear before the 
price fixing commission, says that the commission de- 
cided not to interfere with the prices of lumber for 
ninety days, also decided to furnish relief to mill com- 
panies by agreeing to take 50,000,000 feet a month 
of side lumber that has been left as a byproduct by the 
cutting of special fir and spruce. At the hearing 
Mayor Sargent and A. J. Morley represented the log- 
gers of Grays Harbor and of Willapa Harbor. A. L. 
Paine, of Hoquiam, represented the Grays Harbor mill 
companies. 

The forty-seventh squadron of the spruce production 
division on Willapa Harbor won the honor flag made 
and donated to the soldiers by the South Bend branch 
of the National League for Women’s Service in the 
fourth Liberty loan. The squadron is composed of 340 
men and 11 officers. Their total bond pledges amounted 
to $60,750, or more than the quota allotted to the 
entire subdivision, which was placed at $60,000. The 
average for the forty-seventh squadron, the Quinault 
mill detachment of South Bend, was a trifle over $174 
for each man. 

The soldiers’ barracks of the Donavan Lumber Co. 
has been completed and is now occupied by fifty mill 
workers. The building is 35x86 feet, is two stories 
high and contains a reading room, officers’ quarters, 
private shower baths, drying room, wash room and 
lavatories, a dining room and sleeping quarters. The 
Donavan company spared no expense in making the 
building attractive. 

A. J. Morley, president of the Saginaw Timber Co., 
has returned from an eastern trip during which he 
visited Washington and New York, and on his return 
his old home in Saginaw, Mich. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Nov. 2.—This busy lumber town went over the top 
in the last Liberty loan drive. As was shown by the 
reports of the Liberty loan committee in charge of 
Skagit County, Clear Lake claims the honor for the 
highest oversubscription in proportion to its quota of 
any other town in the county, having exceeded the 
quota by approximately 120 percent. 

At Clear Lake a new 110-foot flagpole is being raised 
which will be surmounted by the stars and stripes. It 
will be an ornament to the town. 

The Clear Lake Lumber Co. reports excellent prog- 
ress on its new sawmill. The roof is practically all on, 
all three band mills have been set and most of the 
machinery is either on the ground or in transit. It 
had been first hoped to have the new sawmill running 
by Thanksgiving, but delays in the shipping of the 
machinery caused the postponement of the opening 
and it is now expected that it will be running by Jan. 1. 
Some of the machinery was commandeered by the 
Government. The mill is electrically driven thruout 
and will be the last word in sawmills. 

The influenza visited Clear Lake, but most cases 
were light attacks. No deaths were reported. Every 
precaution was taken to avoid spreading the disease. 
All public gatherings, public houses and halls, together 
with the schools, were closed. 

The Casey Childs Shingle Co., which has been log- 
ging in the vicinity of Clear Lake, will soon move its 
camp farther up the river on the Puget Sound & Cas- 
cade Railway, where it will continue logging all winter. 
The logs are hauled to the Day Lumber Co. at Big 
Lake, Wash. 


The camps of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 


located about 6 miles from Clear Lake, were closed 
temporarily on account of influenza, but are expected 
to start again soon. 

The shingle mill of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. at 
Clear Lake is still operating and it is hoped will con- 
tinue to run thru the winter. Salesmen for the com- 
pany located in the middle West and eastern States 
report many towns closed for business on account of 
the influenza but thru persistent efforts they have 
managed to keep the company supplied with sufficient 
orders to take care of the product. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 2.—Vessels carrying approximately 4,600,000 
feet of lumber sailed this week from Bellingham mills, 
leaving only one boat loading here. Shipments from 
the Bloedel Donovan mill were: Barkentine Belfast, 
1,600,000 feet, west Coast; steamship Firwood, 1,000,- 
000 feet, west Coast; steam schooner Multnomah, 
1,000,000 feet, San Pedro. At the E. K. Wood mill the 
steam schooner Shasta cleared with 900,000 feet for 
California. 

No further curtailment of operations at Bellingham 
mills has been made necessary by Government restric- 
tions or failure to dispose of surplus commercial jum- 
ber and as far as possible all of them will work full 
crews until the Christmas shutdown, which in some 
cases may be longer than usual on account of yard 
congestion. Two of the sawmills of the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills and the plants of the Morrison Mill 
Co., Whatcom Falls Mill Co. and Puget Sound Sawmills 
& Shingle Co. are working steadily. The E. K. Wood 
mill has been closed down two weeks for repairs. 

Directed by Charles F. Nolte, president of the Mogul 
Logging Co., this city is today observing a tag day to 
boost the sale of war savings and thrift stamps. 

John Howard, manager of the Samish Bay Logging 
Co., returned this week from 18 months’ absence in 
Central America, where he established a lumber busi- 
ness, and in the Kast. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 2.—There is already considerable speculation 
here as to what business in lumber will be should the 
war end soon and the general opinion is that the de- 
mand will be heavy as soon as organization and recon- 
struction get under way. According to reports re- 
ceived here from Washington the construction of wood 
ships will continue for a long time after the war, be- 
cause of the urgent need of carriers. 

The sales department of the spruce division of the 
U. 8S. Signal Corps, with headquarters in this city and 
under the management of Capt. Thor W. Sanborn, is 
making a big success, having so far succeeded in not 
only disposing of the large side cut of the Govern- 
ment’s cut-up mill at Vancouver Barracks but also a 
considerable quantity of the side cut of independent 
sawmills manufacturing lumber for the Government, 
which most of the mills in Oregon are doing at this 
time. The bureau finds markets all over the United 
States and at offshore points, too. One cargo of 
1,000,000 feet of spruce has just been set afloat for 
Buenos Ayres on the new auxiliary schooner Louise 
Brinn and another cargo is to be started off for Aus- 
tralia shortly. 

O. R. Menefee, president of the O. R. Menefee Lum- 
ber Co., has been on an extended tour of the Atlantic 
coast, accompanied by Judge F. W. Ellis, of Clinton, 
lowa, vice president of the company. Mr. Menefee is 
expected to return home Nov. 10. He visited New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and other large centers. 

Mitsui & Co., the large Japanese concern engaged in 
manufacturing, shipping and banking all over the 
world, are reported to have bought a sawmill at Ona- 
laska, Wash., but confirmation of the report has not 
been obtainable here. It is understood that the con- 
cern also bought some timber in that vicinity. It is 
believed that this is a forerunner of business on a 
larger scale in this line in the Pacific Northwest, 
future transactions depending upon the success attend- 
ing the Onalaska venture. Some time ago the Mitsui 
interests were reported as looking over some large 
timber tracts in this State with a view of purchase 
and development. 

Gen. Brice P. Disque, in command of the spruce di- 
vision of the U. S. Signal Corps, has awarded the 
Wilson Bros. Logging Co., of Oakville, Wash., an honor 
flag for getting out in September the highest percentage 
of fir logs in Washington and Oregon. 

William O. and George Borrowman, representing 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. in Valparaiso, Chile, were in 
Portland this week conferring with heads of that firm 
here. It is expected that trade will rapidly increase 
between this port and Chile after the war and as the 
firm has in the past shipped large quantities of lum- 
ber to the South American republic it is expected that 
the conference here was largely in regard to the possi- 
bilities of the future lumber trade. 

William D. Wheelwright, head of the Pacific Export 
Lumber Co., of this city, will leave for Japan Nov. 10 
on business, accompanied by Mrs. Wheelwright. The 
company is doing a large business in the Orient. 

The Spanish influenza epidemic is preventing any 
meetings here and the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association has postponed its meetings indefinitely, 
as has the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association. 

Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque announced here today 
that during October 1,344 carloads of selected airplane 
stock, 21,000,000 feet, had been shipped. On Oct. 28 
alone 71 carloads, more than enough to make up two 
solid trains, were started for the East. 

L. H. Briggs has returned to the wholesale lumber 
business in Portland, operating as the L. H. Briggs 
Lumber Co. at 1216 Spalding Building, and having 
associated with him his brother, Harvey H. Briggs, 
and Frank Morrill. L. H. Briggs was in the wholesale 
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skastern | Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 
a Specialty No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Annual Capacity Box Factory 
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Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 
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Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 
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The 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONTANA 


N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, 2¢r!e8 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 


views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 

St., Chicage 


Lumberman, Publisher 
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SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 
Lumber and Shingles 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE 











OUR » 
Matchless Brand Clears 
Make Lasting Friends v * 


Remember we specialize in straight or mixed car shipments of 


FIR HEMLOCK CEDAR 


Flooring, Drop Siding, Boards, Siding, 
Ceiling, Dimension Shiplap, “RITE-GRADE” 
and Lumber. Shingles. 


and carry well balanced stocks on hand at all times. 
A trial order will prove the quality of our products, 


Write or wire for prices 


John D. Collins Lumber Company 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Fir Lumber, "Red Cedar Siding 


—and-— 


Red Cedar shingles 











Ship and 
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Boxing and Crating Lumber 


PIONEER LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
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International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory Capacity 3500Axes & Tools 





lumber business in Portland eight or nine years ago. 
He then handled apple lands with headquarters at 
Lewiston, Idaho. He has had an extended lumber 
experience and comes of an old lumber family of 
Saginaw, Mich. His father is extensively interested 
in the Canyon City Lumber Co., Creston, B. C., whose 
output of white pine lumber will be handled by the 
L. H. Briggs Lumber Co. in addition to the output of 
a couple of fir mills which it now has and the general 
wholesale lumber business that it is doing. A large 
part of his business, Mr. Briggs says, is the production 
of material for Government work in its different 
branches. Harvey H. Briggs has been with the Warren 
Spruce Co. at Astoria. A few years ago he was also 
with the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. Frank Morrill 
was for several years superintendent of the plant of 
the Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade Locks, Ore., and 
was later with the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., Portland, 
which handles the output of the Bridal Veil and Cas- 
cade Locks mills. The L. H. Briggs Lumber Co. is 
starting under very auspicious circumstances and 
promises to be a factor in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness of the north Coast. 

J. W. Wingate, formerly of Minneapolis, who for 
several months has been looking ‘after sales for the 
Saari-Tully Lumber Co. at Portland, has gone to 
San Francisco to report to Lieut. Col. Cort Dubois, 
who has returned from France to recruit for the addi- 
tional 12,000 or 13,000 men that are to be added to 
the 10th Engineers (Forest). Mr. Wingate’s place 
with the Saari-Tully Lumber Co. has been taken by 
Raymond Yates, an experienced lumber salesman, 
formerly with the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., of St. Paul. 

C. H. Wood, who for a number of years represented 
the Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, with headquarters 
at Great Falls, Mont., until last spring, is now with 
G. W. Gates & Co., a Portland wholesale lumber con- 
cern. 

John W. Miller, president of the Coast Fir Lumber 
Co., Portland, specialist in Government and industrial 
lumber, who has been visiting the principal lumber 
markets in the middle West, is soon expected home. 

Arthur W. Morris, sales manager of the Dutton Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, has gone to the officers’ training 
camp at Eugene, Ore. 

Crosby Shevlin, son of E, C, Shevlin, well known 
Portland lumberman, is now an artillery sergeant in 
France, where he is having an interesting experience 
operating one of the big guns. He is 21 years of age 
and had been at Yale two years before entering the 
army. His younger brother, Edward L. Shevlin, 19 
years of age, who also spent one year at Yale, and who 
was given a commission as second lieutenant in the 
artillery, is taking intensified training at Camp Zachary 
Taylor at Louisville, Ky. 

The Brix-Sand Lumber Co. has moved from the 
fourth to the third floor of the Pittock Block, Portland, 
where it has larger and much more conveniently ar- 
ranged office space, with offices for Charles E. Sand, 
vice president; Lester A. Briggs, secretary and treas- 
urer; Robert Menz, sales manager, and J. W. Chase, 
assistant sales manager. Mr. Chase, who was formerly 
manager of the Cole-Hammond Lumber Co., Portland, 
and who is an old lumber salesman, recently became 
associated with the Brix-Sand people. Mr. Menz says 
that the company is doing an excellent business in 
spite of the handicap of embargoes and other restric- 
tions. 

Roy Martin, recently in charge of the wholesale 
distributing yard of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., at 
Minneapolis, Minn., came to Portland last week to 
become associated with Lester W. David as assistant 
superintendent of the big Monarch mill plant at north 
Portland, which is being operated on contract for 
the spruce division of the Government. Mr. Martin 
is well known in the Puget Sound country, where he 
spent a number of years with different mill concerns, 
being at one time sales manager of the old Larsen 
Lumber Co., now the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
at Bellingham, Wash. 

Lewis Mills, sales manager of the Peninsula Lumber 
Co., Portland, is now at the officers’ training camp at 
the University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. During his 
absence the sales department is being conducted by 
W. A. Anderson, secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, who has this work in addition to the office man- 
agement. President Fred C. Knapp is also at the head 
of the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., whose plant adjoins 
the lumber plant. He devotes most of his time to 
getting out wooden ships for the Government. Four 
ways are being operated. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 2.—-The influenza epidemic is now in its third 
week in Tacoma and during that time all theaters and 
churches have been closed and an order was issued this 
week by the city health authorities compelling the 
wearing of gauze masks by store and office employes, 
street car employees etc. Some of the sawmills have 
been rather hard hit by sickness among employees. 
The sawmill worker employed in the open air has been 
more immune to the disease than the office staffs. In 
addition to the city’s regular hospitals, an emergency 
hospital has been established in one of the large 
churches. E. J. McNeeley, president of the Eatonville 
Lumber Co., is contributing one of the great aids to 
the emergency hospital by furnishing it daily from 2 to 
3 p. m. with free ice cream for all the patients. 

Winlock advices state that the Black Diamond Lum- 
ber Co. is putting in a new mill dam, timber planer, 
resaw, auto trucks for lumber distribution and making 
other improvements. The mill has also installed con- 
veyors for handling slab wood, which is being handled 
by a Tacoma contractor for delivery at the Camp 
Lewis cantonment, taking the entire mill output. 

The eighteenth wood ship to be launched at the 
Foundation Co.’s Tacoma yard for the French Govern- 
ment was put into the water Wednesday. The vessel 
was christened by Mrs. Joseph McKay, wife of the 
general foreman. Visitors at the launching included 
Frank Quilter, of New York, assistant secretary-treas- 


urer of the Foundation Co.; H, C. Wentworth, of New 
York, chief engineer of the company, and F. W. Drury, 
assistant general manager. Mr. Drury said that the 
company’s plans for the local yard are yet uncertain, 
but that the yard would be kept going if possible. The 
company has here the largest wood ship building plant 
on the Coast. It has left on the ways two more ships 
being completed of the fleet of twenty it contracted to 
build here for the French Government. 

The Washington Handle Co., whose plant started in 
a small way four years ago adjacent to the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. mill, for the manufacture of 
broom handles from fir, has now attained an output of 
50,000 handles a day. William Kilworth is president 
and manager of the company, H. R. Kilworth secretary 
and H. E. Howard treasurer. The company competes 
in the eastern market, where most of the broom handles 
are of maple. 

Building permits for seventeen of the 100 frame 
houses being built for ship workers from the Todd yard 
at Capitol Heights were taken out this week by the 
Hurley-Mason Co. The 100 houses will total in cost 
about $300,000. The seventeen for which first permits 
were taken will cost from $2,100 to $3,500 each. The 
construction is part of the Government’s housing plan 
and the houses are to be sold to ship yard workers on 
installments. Orders for the lumber, doors, sash etc. 
for the houses will come from local mills. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Nov. 2.—-Business conditions continue about as they 
were one week ago. Among fir mills, altho no new 
Government units for wooden ship construction have 
been placed, books are fairly well filled with orders at 
acceptable prices. Plenty of cars are available for 
shipments and labor is easy, with the exception of 
numerous absentees from Everett industries who are 
ill with influenza. 

After weeks of deadly dullness, cedar producers re- 
port a slight rejuvenation, not in prices, which remain 
practically the same, but in the volume of orders, which 
shows an appreciable increase. Cedar manufacturers 
assert that if the war should be terminated by the 
Allies within the next sixty days there will be consid- 
erable buying of red cedar shingles. 

The Stimson Mill Co. has secured from J. H. Bloedel 
several sections of timber in the vicinity of Arlington 
and will extend a logging railroad into the new hold- 
ings. The company now is building a camp convenient 
to the tract of fir and cedar. The standing timber is 
reported to be of splendid quality and of sufficient 
volume to insure five years’ operations. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 2.—An atmosphere of distinct optimism per- 
vades the fir industry this week, without reference 
to the kaiser’s crumbling empire. The undertone as 
yet is indefinable and intangible but it is here and is 
recognized on all sides. It comes closest to expression 
in the fact that wholesalers, almost without exception, 
report an increased number of inquiries from eastern 
sources, in instances amounting to three times the 
volume recorded for any previous week during the 
summer and fall to date. One eastern retailer writes 
bluntly that a little later he will be in the market for 
a substantial quantity of lumber, but he says frankly 
“not at these prices,’ intimating clearly that he ex- 
pects to shade present quotations. 

An intelligent summary indicates that all retailers 
think they can get what they want when they want it 
at whatever prices they choose to offer. They may be 
fooled. If this week’s trend is correctly interpreted, 
it means a brisk upward tendency—with local whole- 
salers and manufacturers placing their best guess that 
better business will get under way the latter part of 
November or early in December. Prices are difficult to 
give. Quotations range from discount 17 to discount 
23; but it is well to bear in mind that common and 
dimension are only $1 to $2 above list price. Cutting 
business is heavy. Mills are loaded with timber orders. 
Vertical grain uppers are scarce. What the mills 
want to do is to work off their accumulations as fast 
as possible. The increased inquiry during the last 
few days seems to be traceable directly to uneasiness 
of buyers who do not know how many mills may be 
shut down because nonessential. Replying to letters 
of this kind, a Seattle manufacturer says he can not 
tell where to draw the line between essential and non- 
essential mills, but commercial lumber is offered below 
cost of production and it seems to him and his associ- 
ates that the bottom has been reached. He points out 
that yard stocks are low and there is a good prospect 
for more active trading at better prices. 

While dealers everywhere have felt the pressure of 
building restrictions and have curtailed buying as 
much as possible they all appear to be busy. Represen- 
tatives of Seattle concerns report themselves as sur- 
prised at the volume. When analyzed, it is found to 
be not big business so much as “wagon trade,” and it 
amounts to considerable. Reports from northwest 
mills show orders, production and shipment all below 
normal during the week just closed. Orders aggregate 
13,000,000 feet, being more than 7 percent below actual 
production. Production is off 10 percent at about 
71,000,000 feet and total shipments are 67,000,000 feet, 
with shipments a fraction over 2 percent above orders. 

The spruce production board, thru the Siems-Carey, 
H. 8. Kerbaugh Corporation, has awarded a subcontract 
for housing to the A. W. Quist Co., Seattle, in order 
to take care of the men who will run the new spruce 
mill at Lake Pleasant. Grading is completed on the 
railroad from Joyce to Siemscarey and trackiaying will 
be finished in less than two weeks. The Quist com- 
pany, which also has contracts for office buildings and 
a railroad terminal station, will put on a large force 
and rush the work to completion. 

The third section of the dry dock for the Skinner & 
Eddy Corporation has been towed from Port Blakeley 
to the ship yard in this city and is now being fitted in 
place. Sections 4 and 5 will be delivered in six weeks, 
and the big dock, which has required an immense 
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quantity of fir lumber, will be completed by Jan. 1. 

The More Homes Bureau of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce reports additional pledges for sixty new 
dwellings to be finished before the close of the year. 
All of these pledges have been made within the last two 
weeks. 

Next week when the Kashima Maru, of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, sails for Japan the ship will carry a 
party of Lloyd’s surveyors, who will make an expert 
examination of Japanese ship yards. The party in- 
cludes Alexander Watt, J. Crichton, R. Crawford, B. 
Ewing and F. Archibald. 

R. B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, went to Portland early this week, 
but will return in time for the trustees’ meeting next 
Friday. The monthly meeting of the association has 
been abandoned on account of influenza. Ralph H. 
Burnside, of Raymond, Wash., president of the West 
Coast association, will return from Washington, D. C., 
next week. He has been absent on account of the price 
fixing hearing. 

William G. Geofrey has bought the lumber business 
of the Seattle Building Co., which he will reorganize 
and incorporate as the Salmon Bay Lumber Co. 

J. E. Martin, buyer for the Seattle office of the A. C. 
Dutton Lumber Corporation, is home after an absence 
of three weeks in Marshfield, Ore. 

The wood ship Ardena, 3,500 tons, sixth vessel of 
the Ferris type built by Meacham & Babcock, Ballard, 
was launched Wednesday practically without cere- 
mony. The sponsor was Mrs. Fred C. Hackleman, 
wife of the superintendent of electrical installation at 
the plant, formerly of Chicago. The public was 
barred, on account of the influenza. The Ardena is 
sister ship to the Boulton, Daca, Wayucan, Toka and 
Afalkey, all of them products of the Meacham & Bab- 
cock plant during the present year. The Boulton, 
which was delivered to the United States Shipping 
Board Sept. 10, has been reported as having arrived in 
first class condition at an Atlantic port. She is the 
first Seattle-built wood ship, under the present pro- 
gram, to reach the Atlantic. She carried Alaskan 
canned salmon. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 2.—Ninety-nine building permits were issued 
during October by the city building inspector's office 
of Spokane. This represents a prospective investment 
of $15,555. Last year the total for the same month 
was 107 permits, calling for $66,195. This is the 
first month in which no permits were issued except 
with Federal approval, as the Government restriction 
on building requires. Most of the permits were for 
repairs in which old timber was used. For the first 
ten months of this year 758 building permits, calling 
for $389,699 were issued, as compared with 956 per- 
mits for $1,816,870 in the same period last year. 

Rutledge Parker, supervisor of the Missoula forest ; 
Carl Stevens, supervisor of the Kootenai forest, and 
R. T. Ferguson, head of the Beartooth forest, have 
gone to San Francisco to take their examinations for 
commissions in the forestry battalion. J. F. Forsyth, 
past supervisor of the Kaniksu forest, is in France. 

Official inspection of the Blackwell and Rutledge 
timber companies of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, was made 
last week by members of the airplane production board. 
In the party were Maj. Triggs, Capt. Crips, Lieut. 
Davis and Kenneth Ross. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 5.—The feeling in the local lumber market is 
one of expectancy, influenced by favorable peace news, 
activity in all other lines of business, favorable crop 
prospects and fine rains which have fallen in the last 
week. Without any great increase in the actual buying, 
there appears to be growing strength in the tone of the 
market, evidenced by stronger inquiry and some nib- 
bling around by big line yard concerns. Among sales 
managers and agents there is less a hope that buying 
will begin at once than that heavy Government demand 
will be eased off to permit the mills to accumulate 
stocks that will partly meet the heavy business they 
expect after the first of the year. These hopes are 
based on the expectation that Germany immediately 
will agree to armistice terms which will end the war, 
and that export demands will not begin before spring. 
A vast amount of building has been held up thruout the 
Southwest in the last year, and in spite of calls for 
money for Liberty loans and other purposes, there is 
plenty of money awaiting investment in dwellings and 
business houses, 

According to crop reports gathered by the Kansas 
Board of Agriculture, the present condition of the 
wheat crop is almost 100 percent, as the wheat has 
made a very strong growth this fall. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 5.—The annual sale of State timber conducted 
at the State Capitol, Oct. 31, was the smallest in many 
years, owing to the lack of labor which makes it a 
risk to undertake cutting a tract within the two years 
allowed. Of 121 tracts offered ninety-six were sold at 
the appraised price or more, but there was competitive 
bidding for only fifteen pieces. About 20,000,000 feet 
with an appraised value of $131,000 were sold, largely 
in small tracts of spruce, cedar and norway pine. A 
supplemental sale is being arranged for Dec. 12 to dis- 
pose of timber damaged by fire Oct. 12 in the Moose 
Lake region. 

W. F. Brooks, of the Backus-Brooks Lumber Co., the 
International Lumber Co. and allied interests, is one 
of the nominees for the State senate in the thirty-first 
legislative district, Minneapolis, and is expected to win 
the election by at least a two-to-one vote over his only 
opponent, a Socialist. This is Mr. Brooks’ first venture 
into politics. Charles R. Fowler, well known attorney, 
who represented the retail lumbermen in the recent 
proceedings before the Federal Trade Commission, is 
probably the winning candidate for the State senate in 
the thirtieth district. 





John G. Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., 
returning from a visit to the Inland Empire, says that 
owing to scarcity of labor he looks for only about 25 
percent of the normal logging output this winter. The 
Dalkena Lumber Co. at Dalkena, Wash., which the 
Wallace-Ballord company owns, has a good and well 
assorted stock of lumber. 

T. M. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., 
who is back from a trip to the northern Minnesota 
woods, predicts a small input of ties this winter be- 
cause the Government rules are so strict that many 
ties are rejected. Cedarmen are also having trouble 
with the new rules limiting piles of ties to alternate 
tiers of two ties and seven ties, not more than 5 feet 
high, and not nearer than 10 feet to the tracks, nor 
farther than 30 feet from the tracks. There is not 
enough trackage on the lines in the cedar territory to 
pile all the ties this way, Mr. Partridge says. 

Charles B. March, of the State Lumber Co., Kalis- 
pell, Mont., formerly of this city, was in the city re- 
cently on his return from a business visit to Chicago. 

Thomas J. Humbird, of the Humbird Lumber Co., 
Sand Point, Idaho, has received a copy of a general 
order by Maj. Gen. C. H. Edwards, commending his 
son, First Lieut. John A. Humbird, of the 102nd 
Machine Gun Battalion, for marked gallantry and 
meritorious service in operations at Torchy, Balleau, 
Givry, Bouresches Wood, Rochet Wood, Hill 190 and 
other points during the advance of the division, from 
July 18 to 25. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Nov. 2.—The “flu” situation in this section is almost 
a thing of the past, and many of the sawmills crippled 
by it are now operating. Many mills have more labor 
than for several months previous. Negro women are 
being used in increasingly large numbers. 

While the weather for the last two weeks has not 
been the best for loading lumber it has cleared again 
and shipping is back into its former condition. Several 
mills that a few months ago were unable to float logs 
in their ponds have resumed operation. ; 

The Government community labor boards are doing 
excellent work and the mills already feel the benefit 
derived from the card system, adopted several months 
ago. 

Orders continue heavy on Nos. 1 and 2 stocks, while 
the upper grades move in limited volume. Especially 
is the demand for B&better surfaced showing a slack- 
ening in volume. Boards, shiplap and fencing continue 
in heavy demand. Flooring, ceiling, drop siding and 
finish move in limited volume. Nos. 1 and 2 are 
moving in large volume with an acute shortage as to 
assortment and lengths. Number 8 in all sizes is 
called for only in limited volume and prices show a 
slight decline. 

Many mills report that they have only about 25 
percent of the normal supply of cars, while only a few, 
that have several lines to draw from, report the car 
supply good. A few permits were given up in the last 
week by mills that could not secure the cars. Local 
sales continue to improve, but local building shows a 


decline, 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Nov. 6.—All the mills in this section are now run- 
ning on full time and the labor situation is improving. 
The locality is gradually recovering from the great 
storm of Aug. 6. Second-hand lumber has been exten- 
sively used in the repairs. The town of Westlake, 
which was practically wiped off the map, has been 
rebuilt entirely of old lumber. There were seventy oil 
derricks and forty houses blown down at Hdgerly, all 
of which have been replaced. All the derricks at the 
Sulphur mines blown down by the storm have been set 
up again and business has been resumed. 

B. M. Musser, general manager of the Bowman-Hicks 
Lumber Co., whose big mill is located at Oakdale, pre- 
dicts that at the end of the war a great demand for 
lumber for the interior trade will spring up and that 
millions of dollars’ worth of improvements and repair- 
ing will require immediate attention. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 5.—New Orleans was honored last Saturday 
and Sunday by a visit from Prince Axel, of Denmark, 
who has been touring the country as the guest of the 
Government. During the hours not devoted to strictly 
official functions he was entertained less formally by 
leaders of the Danish colony in New Orleans, at their 
head being T. Hofmann-Olsen, the well known lumber 
exporter, and his brother, Ingemann Olsen, his business 
associate, 
and the latter vice consul. 
official function being scheduled, they entertained the 
prince at a delightful dinner given at the Louisiana. 
They also had arranged for a visit to the Jahncke 
ship yards at Madisonville, but the prince’s engage- 
ments did not permit. 

The local Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange is in 
receipt of a telegram from Washington announcing a 
modification of the building restrictions to permit the 
construction anywhere of buildings involving an ex- 
penditure of not to exceed $500, where it is approved 
by the local representative of the State defense council. 
The nonessential construction committee of the Louisi- 
ana Council of Defense, in session at Baton Rouge last 
week, among others approved an application for the 
Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co. to construct a plant 
addition to cost not to exceed $1,500. 

Jesse C. Remick, manager of the Cummings-Moberly 
Cypress Co. and representative of St. Charles Parish 
in the State legislature, returned last week from an 
extended visit to the Pacific coast. Mr. Remick has 
acquired control of a large spruce operation near Port- 
land, Ore., and expects to divide time between the 
South and the Pacific Northwest in future, but declares 
that he has no intention of leaving Louisiana per- 


manently. 
(Continued on Page 66.) 








The representative group of lumber- 
men below have helped to make the 
Cairo Peninsula the big lumber metrop- 
olis of the Mississippi Valley and they 
offer variety, quality and service that 
wins buyers of lumber and allied prod- 
ucts. Give usa trial on your next order. 





The McClure 
Company 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 
Saginaw Silos and Na- 
tional Homes and 


arages 


SAGINAW, MICH. 





Dunbar Mill & 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturere and 
Dealers in Hard 
Lum 

Dimension 


306 -9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 


ardwoo 
“2 Weqee and 


‘ock 





Williamson-Kuny Mill 
& Lumber Co., Inc. 


Southern Hardwood Lum- 
ber Band Saw Mill and Plan- 
ing Mil! Furniture Dimen- 
sion Stock and Crating. 


Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, Ill. 





THE BARTELME CO. 


OF ILLINOIS 


Merchant and 
Manufacturer of 
‘ood 


Southern Hardw 


Lumber. 


Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 





P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 
a Specialty. 





The Mississippi 
Box Company 


Manufacturers of 


BOXES, BOX 
SHOOKS AND 





Brothers Co, 


CAIRO, ILL. CRATING 
Gregertsen CYPRESS SPECIALISTS 





Quick \ynignento from our 


General Office, McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LOUISIANA 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Railroad 
AlsoCypress,' 


wood,Poplar 


Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service. 


Yellow Pine, Yard, Factory, 
& ImplementStock. 


k,Gum,Red- 
pe Red Cedar. 


CAIRO, ILL. 





The former is Danish consul at New Orleans 
On Sunday evening, no 


Rims an 


POLE & SHAFT CO. 


HickoryAutomobile Bi 
Timber Dept, Office, Memphis, Tenn. NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 


Wanted—Sawed Pole and 


tips Automobile 
Billits oe 


its 





The Hendrix Mill 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Band-Sawed Hardwood = 


ber—Di i St 
& Lumber Co., Inc. 8Hirensiv te 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 


ock. 





Schuh-Mason 


Lumber Company 
OFFICE — Miller - Schuh Building, CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers and 


holesalers of 


Southern Hardwood 


Lumber 








.Egg Case Fil- 
Cairo Egg Case irs, Poly Coobe, ? 
, Excelsior 
& Filler Co. ps Comont Coated Egg 
ase Nails. Carload 
CAIRO, ILL. a Specialty. 
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HARDWOODS 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
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6 RedGum _— Plain Oak 

= Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
2 Cottonwood Hickory 

= Cypress Soft Elm 

g Ash Sycamore 

= 

5 All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Is the product of one of the beet equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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DIMENSION 
tu STOCK 
i y READ! cu Cut to specifications. 
a Have large stock Oak, Elm, 
Maple, Birch and Ash 
Let us figure with you 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
\. 1002 N.CiceroAve. | CHICAGO, ILL. } 
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GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 


Cottonwood 
Gum, Ash, 
Hickory, 
Elm, Oak, 
Magnolia READY 10 SHIP 


10 Cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak. 
i Mee “ ** Plain Red Oak. 

















Band Sawn 
and graded 
according to 
the Rules of 
Hardwood 
Manu factur- 
ers’ Associa- 
tion, 











| stil Tlie <4 Btr. Sound Wormy Oak. 
10 “ “ FAS Sap Gum 6” and wider. 

10 “ No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 

10 ‘“ 4-4 No. 2 Com. Sap Gum. 

5 “ 13” to 17” Gum Box Boards. 

4 “ 4-4 FAS Cottonwood 6” and wider. 

8 “ 4-4 Log Run Black Gum. 

Hardwood mill at Onalaska, Tex. Pine mills at Onalaska, 
Westville, Saron, Milvid, Mirlam, Latexo, Merryville 


Send Inquiries to 


South Texas Lumber Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











News 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 5.—According to prominent local operators 
material improvement in the general situation has 
been noted during the last few days. The influenza 
epidemic is breaking rapidly and all trouble from that 
source promises to be cleared up shortly. Peace news 
is improving buying somewhat and many operators look 
forward to an early resumption of export business, as 
it now looks as tho the war will be over soon. Pro- 
duction has shown material improvement and many 
mills that were down are again operating on a satis 
factory basis thruout Kentucky and the South. How- 
ever, movement of crops is resulting in cars becoming 
much scarcer than they were, but under the permit 
system it is fairly easy to secure cars if permits can 
be had. 

Business has brightened up somewhat within the 
week, with orders coming in more freely and inquiries 
more numerous. Prices are firm, and due to small 
production within the last month there appears to be 
a better chance for advances than declines. Plain 
thick oak is in excellent demand, with better grades of 
ash very hard to secure. Quartered oak moves nicely 
and there is a steady demand for every grade of poplar, 
with the supply probably somewhat below demand. 
Hickory while scarce sells freely and there has been 
an excellent demand for staves and ties. Stave prices 
have steadily advanced and the demand has been heavy 
while production has been light, with the result that 
there is practcially a shortage of good oil stock. Ties 
have been very scarce due to the shortage of wood 
choppers and railroads are advertising considerably, 
as are also the tie concerns in securing equipment. 

Bad weather and rain during the last few days have 
further delayed construction work on Camp Knox, at 
Stithton, Ky., where the roads have been so boggy that 
lumber trucks have been called off the job by many 
owners, and in many cases the contractors have refused 
to check them in, knowing that it would be impossible 
to move the loads with the roads hub deep in mire. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 5.—There is further improvement reported in 
demand for hardwood lumber in the southern field, and 
shipments are gradually increasing as a result of this 
gain in orders and as an outcome of the freer receipt 
of permits covering hardwood lumber and forest prod- 
ucts. Business is still considerably short of normal, 
both as to sales and as to shipments. There is disposi- 
tion to believe that the lifting of the embargo on ship- 
ments of these commodities, recently announced by the 
chief of the car service section, today will result in 
further stimulus to business. Added to that is the 
pleasing prospect of permitting hardwood shipments 
to all destinations west of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo line. 

Demand is pretty well distributed thruout the hard- 
wood list, with the greatest call for gum, oak, cotton- 
wood in the lower grades, ash and hickory. Dimension 
stock is particularly wanted in ash, hickory and oak 
and there is a very satisfactory movement reported in 
both sawn and sliced veneers. Prices are unchanged. 

C. M. Kellogg, of the Kellogg Lumber Co., Memphis, 
together with W. L. Crenshaw and William Pritchard, 
both of whom are prominently identified with the 
hardwood lumber trade here, has purchased the sawmill 
and lumber, hardwood timber and other holdings of the 
Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Co, from F. EF. Gary, of Mem- 
phis. The properties are located at Ritchie, Miss. 
W. L. Crenshaw has turned over to the company also 
about 12,000,000 feet of hardwood timber nearly 12 
miles from the mill on Sunflower River, at which plant 
it will be developed. C. M. Kellogg will have active 
charge of the management of the company. He only 
recently returned to Memphis from Cairo, I1., where 
he was engaged in the lumber business. Mr. Gary an- 
nounces that he will remove to Chicago about Jan. 1. 
He is one of the best known lumbermen in this part of 
the country. He was for years vice president and 
general manager of the Baker Lumber Co., Turrell, 
Ark. Later he owned the Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Co. 
jointly with W. L. Crenshaw and recently became sole 
owner when he bought out the interest of Mr. Crenshaw 
in that firm. He has made no statement as to his 
plans after he leaves Memphis. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. 4.—Everything about the lumber markets indi- 
cates steady Government consumption that absorbs all 
material, leaving nothing but odds and ends for what 
little commercial demand develops. Prices are practi- 
cally unchanged from a week ago but display a stronger 
upward tendency. 


Furniture manufacturers complain that the recent - 


elimination of 50 percent in their active patterns is 
already felt in the attitude of distributers of furniture 
in regard to placing orders for next season. How- 
ever, there is a scarcity of labor and material for 
strictly commercial manufacture that reconciles them 
to the radical regulations. Combined, these conditions 
afford justification for the steady advance of prices. 
The decided slump in the market for building mate- 
rial is explained in the report of the building commis- 
sioner for October, which shows a decline of 72 percent 
in operations compared with October of last year and 
of approximately 56 percent for the year to date, com- 
pared with the corresponding ten months of 1917. It 
should be remembered that these figures are for the 
city proper and do not cover operations in surrounding 
districts that draw their supplies mainly from the Cin- 
cinnati lumber market, nor do they include operations 
for Government account, nor many construction opera- 
tions coming under the “essential” classification, that 
have been carried forward in territory outside Cincin- 
nati’s official jurisdiction, such as the Ancor nitrate 
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operation, as well as much construction at industrial 
plants outside city boundaries. 

The Norwood Sash & Door Co. has let the contract 
for two additions to its factory and warehouse facilities 
made necessary by business conditions. The factory 
space will be increased by 100x120 feet and the ware- 
house space by 100x240. The main structures will be 
made of frame and call for several hundred thousand 
feet of lumber, the cost of this part of the improve- 
ment being estimated at $20,000. 

Newall Hargrave, one of the active spirits in the 
Cincinnati lumber trade, and a live wire in the Lum- 
bermen’s Club, has received a lieutenant’s commission 
in the ordnance department, and will be connected with 
the Cincinnati branch as an expert in lumber and all 
related supplies. For a number of years he has been 
connected with the Kirkpatrick Lumber Co. and his 
place there has been taken by W. H. Lockwood, who 
recently operated a car service bureau in this city. 

Another case of influenza has struck the executive 
offices of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, and Chief Clerk Harry Dollman has 
been absent from his desk since last Saturday. Harry 
is known personally to every member of the associa- 
tion, as he has been with the organization since its 
start. At this writing his condition is reported 
slightly improved. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 4.-—_There has been little improvement in trade 
with the hardwood lumber manufacturers in southern 
Indiana, southern Illinois and western and northern 
Kentucky during the past week or ten days, yet the 
volume of trade has been fairly large. Various wood- 
consuming plants in Evansville are busy and most 
of them are being operated on full schedule. 

The tie business in Evansville and in towns along the 
lower Ohio River has been very good during the past 
six months. The plants of the Indiana Tie Co., both in 
this city and in Joppa, IIl., are busy and the company 
is looking for an unusually heavy business after the 
war. 

Slack barrel cooperage manufacturers in the tri- 
state territory report a steady trade, many plants being 
busy turning out apple barrels. J.C. Rea, owner of the 
plant of the Indiana Cooperage Co. that was destroyed 
by fire in this city last winter, intends to rebuild some 
time in the near future. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Nov. 5.—-An open winter is predicted by M. C. Thorn 
and J. W. Foster, wardens of the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Commission, who have just completed a ten days’ 
trip down the Tomahawk River, in the central timber 
belt of the North. Making their prognostications on 
the basis of past experience at this season of the year, 
they report that the muskrats have built low and thin- 
walled homes, while few ducks were seen, and the 
pussy willows along the banks were budded as late as 
Nov. 1. Loggers place much faith in the reports made 
by the wardens and are inclined to govern themselves 
accordingly. 

Sawmill companies in many districts of the North 
are completing their season’s run and those plants 
having no hot ponds will be idle as soon as the freeze- 
up comes. Owners of mills are taking unusual precau 
tions to keep their crews intact for 1919 mill opera- 
tions. The men are being utilized at woods work, in - 
box factories, planing mills and yards. ’ 

secause of the acute shortage of skilled labor, par- 
ticularly carriage men, mill owners are doing their 
utmost to keep the available supply, having spent con- 
siderable time in training men for this occupation. 
Several instances were known during the last season 
in which mills narrowly escaped the necessity of clos- 
ing because of the shifting of carriage setters. 

The October record of the office of the building in- 
spector at Milwaukee was unquestionably the poorest 
in the history of the department. During the month 
only 105 permits, valued at $48,788, were issued, com- 
pared with 288 permits and a value of $762,322 for 
the same month a year ago. 

A committee on industrial housing has been ap- 
pointed by the executive committee of the Milwaukee 
County Council of Defense to represent the United 
States Housing Corporation, Department of Commerce 
and Labor, and the council of defense in all matters 
pertaining to industrial housing in Milwaukee. Nat 
Stone, chairman of the immediate relief section of the 
city housing committee, recently named by Mayor 
Hoan, will be chairman of the committee, and H. L. 
Merkel, secretary of the department of public welfare, 
county council of defense, will be secretary and man- 
ager. 

Leigh W. Hollister, of Hollister, Amos & Co., Osh 
kosh, Wis., lumber dealers, enlisted in the tank corps 
of the United States Army and left last week for 
Washington, D. C., whence he will be assigned to Camp 
Polk, N. C., for a training course before going overseas. 

W. W. Brown, formerly occupying the position of 
lumber expert for the Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 
Two Rivers, Wis., manufacturer of printers’ furniture, 
is now connected with the production division of the 
aircraft division as an inspector of airplane material, 
with headquarters at Oshkosh, Wis. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Nov. 4.—The awarding of big contracts to southern 
and western mills has seriously affected the mills of 
northern Wisconsin and Michigan, according to local 
lumbermen. It is asserted that only a few mills have 
war contracts for a small percentage of their output, 
while many have none. 

Prohibition against the manufacture of furniture and 
domestic construction by the War Industries Board, 
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added to the absence of war contracts and the favor- 
able market for “side cuts’ which war contractors 
have been afforded, has left the lumbermen of Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan with a general shut-down staring 
them in the face. In addition, on the plea that north- 
ern Wisconsin and Michigan mills are not engaged in 
essential war work, labor has been taken from the 
woods to such a degree that logs cannot be moved this 
winter in sufficient quantities to keep the mills going. 

In an interview with a Menominee newspaper man, 
J. W. Wells, a prominent pioneer lumberman, said: 

The uninformed public has an idea that the lumber- 
men have simply been coining money during the war, 
as prices are so much higher than before, and that they 
share in the enormous profits made by the manufac- 
turers of war munitions, ship building and all indus- 
tries working under Government contract. The facts 
are that the prices of lumber have not begun to keep 
up with the cost of other commodities, the cost of labor 
and supplies, and other expenses. 

The A. M. Chesborough Lumber Co., of Thompson, 
Mich., closed its mill indefinitely because it has no 
place to market its lumber and there is a scarcity of 
labor in the woods. In normal times the company 
employs betwen 500 and 600 men. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Nov. 5.—Fire broke out in the Foster-Latimer Lum- 
ber Co.’s machine shop shortly after 1 a. m. last 
Thursday and totally destroyed it. The total loss to 
the company is about $5,000 covered by insurance. It 
will not interfere seriously with the operations of the 
company’s mills and: woods. The buildings will be 
rebuilt at once. 

The influenza epidemic has seriously affected the 
logging operations of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
and the Mellen Lumber Co. The latter company has 
maintained a temporary hospital among its camps. 

The industries about the city have been able to keep 
going with a short crew. The Foster-Latimer Saw Mill 
is running only one shift. The Keil Woodenware Co. 
has been working of nights lately on account of rush 
orders. 

At Tripoli, the Bissell Lumber Co., successor to the 
Stolle-Brandt Lumber Co., has during the summer con- 
structed a large store building, which it has 
stocked with a fine stock of reasonable merchandise. 
The company has also built twelve or fourteen hand- 
some cottages for its employees. A new boarding house 
and a dormitory for its unmarried employees are 
being finished. The sawmill is being rebuilt and the 
latest and most improved machinery is being installed. 
The planing mill, which burned to the ground some 
time ago, will be rebuilt during the winter. The com- 
pany will do considerable logging this winter, being 
engaged in furnishing material for the aircraft board 
of the Government. J. I. Smith, general manager of 
the company, who is a member of the aircraft board, 
recently spent some time at Washington. The Bissell 
Lumber Co. employs a great number of girls in its 
factory with entire satisfaction. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 4.—Hardwood men report an improvement in 
the demand within the last week. Inquiries come in in 
much better volume and result in a distinctly encour- 
aging increase in volume of business booked. Inquiries 
apparently are confined strictly to the requirements of 
factories working on Government contracts. As has 
been the case for some time, individual orders are not 
large, which is to be expected, and as a matter of 
fact producers of hardwoods are guarding carefully 
against heavy commitments, Mills stocks are for the 
most part badly shot up and operating conditions are 
so uncertain that sellers, like buyers, have adopted a 
hand to mouth policy with reference to new business. 
Beyond the noticeable improvement in volume of new 
business the local hardwood market is featureless. 
Inquiries cover apparently the full range of hardwood 
items from sound timbers to FAS. 


Demand for southern pine continues good, altho ship- 
ments continue slow, due mainly to the great shortage 
of labor among the mills. The influenza situation, 
however, appears to improve and it is hoped that this 
will ease up the labor situation to some extent. 

The Lone Star Ship Building Co. launched its third 
ship for the Emergency Fleet Corporation Satur- 
day afternoon when the Arambia slid into the waters 
of the Neches. This is a 3,500-ton boat of the Ferris 
type and officials of the Lone Star company say that 
this vessel is 40 percent more nearly completed than 
either of the two boats launched by them previously. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 6.—Lumber receipts by lake for October were 
6,092,391 feet, as against 4,599,000 in the same month 
last year. For the lake season to Nov. 1 the receipts 
were 33,453,430 feet, as compared with 42,604,000 in 
the same period last year, a decline of 21 percent. 
The receipts of shingles by lake during October were 
1,260,000, against 200,000 in that month last year. 
For the lake season to Nov. 1 receipts were 43,835,000, 
against 69,220,000 in the same time last year, a de- 
cline of 37 percent. No lumber arrived here last week. 
Receipts of shingles were 1,670,000. 

The building bureau report for October shows the 
smallest figures for any month so far this year. Per- 
mits numbered 216 and total costs were $328,000. 
This compares with 329 permits and $1,014,000 in that 
month of 1917, a decline of 67 percent. For the first 
ten months of the year the cost of permits was $6,202,- 
000, as against $9,313,000 in that part of 1917, or a 
decline of 33 percent. During last week the number of 
permits was 84, with costs of $204,000, 

W. P. Betts, of the Betts Lumber Co., has been ill 
with the Spanish influenza for the last three weeks, 
but is now improving. B. F. Betts, of the Philadelphia 
lumber trade, has also been laid up for a time, 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange at its informal meet- 
ing last Saturday discussed the question of millmen 
failing to fill orders and also that of retailers cancel- 
ing orders when prices go down. It is expected that 
the exchange will take action in the matter soon, at 
least going so far as to get up lists of those who are 
notorious for failing to come up to requirements in 
this regard, 

The trade of many Buffalo wholesalers is now pretty 
nearly confined either to lumber that will make boxes 
or packing crates or to Pacific coast aerial rejects. 
A Buffalo wholesaler reports buying on a bid about a 
million feet of reject spruce now on hand at the Curtiss 
aviation plant, consisting of high grade lumber that is 
not quite the best and goes into all branches of the 
building trade. 

Buffalo lumbermen who deal in Pacific coast woods 
complain that in spite of all restrictions the mills are 
filling the East with consignment cars of both lumber 
and shingles, which is likely to have a bad effect upon 
the trade this winter. The practice seems to have 
grown out of the refusal of the Government to recon- 
sign cars. The original cars are received at big dis- 
tributing points like St. Louis and then reloaded and 
started out again as if from an initial point and sent 
anywhere the shipper fancies. The bad effects of this 
practice are already felt and it is feared they will be 
much worse before it is stopped. 

Chester W. Graves, a member of Graves, Manbert & 
George, left last week for Jacksonville, Fla., to enter 
the motor transport service. His two brothers are 


. already in the service. 


Nelson 8S. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, left this week 
for Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky., where he 
will be connected with the artillery service. 

The report of Charles E. Hughes on the Curtiss 
plant operations was read here with much interest, tho 
many of the facts as to former inefficiency were known. 
The situation has changed a great deal for the better 
and little or nothing is now heard that would indi- 
cate anything but the best business methods, 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








There is a generally hopeful feeling in the trade, but 
it must be admitted that there is nothing very tangible 
in the situation at present on which to base optimism 
with regard to the immediate future. It is the con- 
sensus of manufacturers, however, that as soon as 
peace comes and artificial restrictions against building 
are relaxed, and eventually are entirely removed, there 
will be a great deal of residence construction imme- 
diately begun, and consequently an active demand for 
all kinds of millwork. With regard to the present and 
the immediate future, only those plants that are getting 
Government orders are able even to keep up a sem- 
blance of being busy. Fortunately there is a good deal 
of war work that the woodworking plants are able to 
take on, altho the total volume of this kind of work 
probably would not exceed 10 or 12 percent of the 
normal capacity of the industry as a whole. 

The demand for storm sash and doors is reaching 
gratifying proportions, and great quantities of these 
goods are being sold by retailers thruout the northern 
half of the United States. A typical instance is that 
of the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co., of Toledo, 
Ohio, which has already equipped more than 300 homes 
with storm sash and doors this fall, and is experiencing 
the heaviest demand for these goods in its history. 

A Baltimore (Md.) manufacturer of sash and doors, 
asked by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for his views of 
the present situation and the outlook, said: 

“The sash and door business shows very little 
change. There is a fair amount of Government work 
being placed, but on account of restrictions in permits 
for building classed as non-essential the factories are 
not working up to normal capacities. 

“There is still a strong demand for 2-story houses, 


which are sold as rapidly as they are built, showing 
that there is still a shortage of this class of dwellings 
to meet the requirements for housing. A little more 
encouragement by the War Industries Board would 
relieve these conditions and would help the sash and 
door business materially, as suburban developments 
and other improvements are practically at a standstill.” 

The factories in Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity are 
doing very little in their regular lines, most of them 
having had their facilities diverted to work that has 
been distributed or apportioned by the local section of 
the War Industries Administration. These factories 
have been fully occupied, having also had assistance 
in securing necessary labor, but in other respects the 
industry is about as far from normal as it well could be. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul factories have little 
work in sight for the winter and unless there is some 
assurance with regard to spring business a number of 
them are expected to shut down soon. Considerable 
demand is reported for storm sash and doors. The 
factories are hoping to pick up some Government 
business, but have no assurance that they will be suc- 
cessful in doing so. 

Kansas City, (Mo.) plants are running with very 
light forces on what regular business is on hand. 
Here as elsewhere, restrictions against non-war building 
operations are cutting business down to the minimum. 

The building situation at Buffalo, N. Y., shows little 
change ; therefore the door factories and planing mills 
are not running at anything like full capacity. How- 
ever, the prevailing shortage of labor is such as to 
prevent the mills from producing normal output even 
if they were able to secure the orders. Repair work is 
also light. 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 


- 
Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 





Oak, Ash, for the manufacturer 
Gum, who caters to an exact- 
abet ing trade. Our big 
Hichows, trees, big mills and 
Yellow Pine complete assortments 
Structural — gf ~wide stock attract 
page i particular buyers. Try 


us. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


B. B. HALL, Manager H. LEEPER, G.S8. A. 
L Hardwood Dept. Yellow Pine Dept. 


J 








Keith Lumber Company 


VOTH, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers band sawn, high grade yellow 
pine, oak, ash, cypress, gum, magnolia, hic ory— 
Mixed cars pine and hardwood from our Voth Mill. 


Ready 


For 
Shi 

peat ipment 
10 cars 12/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Mixed Oak, Green 
500,000’ 4/4 & 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Cypress, Groen 
! car 8 to 12 and 13 to } sl Gum Box Boards 
100,000’ 4/4 FAS Red G 
100,0 00’ 4/4 No. | Common Red Gum 
100,000" 4/4 FAS Sap Gum, Klin Dried 
100,000’ 4/4 No. § Com. “ Gum, Klin Dried 
50,000’ 6/4 Ne. | Com. Bet. Gum, Kiln Oried 


(Sap 
75,000’ 8/4 No. | Com. & Bet. Gum Sap, Kiln Dried 
No. 3 Commo 


Any a Oak Timbers, 10 te 32 feet long, 6x6 te 
xt 


Fine widths and lengths. Your inquiries solicited. 








Red Oak 
Texas Red Gum 


are favored by particular buyers be- 
cause they come in wide widths; are 
clear grained and possess a beautiful 
figure. You know the importance of 
these qualities in 


Factory Lumber 


We cater to the needs of exacting buyers and 
will welcome your future inquiries and orders. 
Write for prices today. 


Lumber 
Company 


White City, Texas 


Boynton 


A.L. a 
Pree & General Mgr. 














H. G. Bohlssen 


Manufacturer of 


Hardwood Lumber 


If you are in the market 


send your inquiries. 


H. G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and_ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 


We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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| INDI \\ 





LOUISI 7% 992) £010) 9) 


Hardwoods 


of high quality 


Cut from the Alluvial Lands of Louisiana 
where 


Red Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cypress and Elm 


reach full growth and run uniform in quality. 


Red Oa Car Material 


and Timbers 
are a specialty at our mills. 


ienstedt 








The rewer- 


Lumber Company 
Miltonberg, La., (11 Miles West 


Telephone and Telegraph—Alexandria 


PECIAL 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


9,000’ 1/2” FAS Plain Red Oak 
50,000’ 3/8” No. § Com, Plain Wh. Oak 
150,000’ 4/4” No. | Common Ash 
56,000’ 3/8” FAS Sap Gum 
100,000’ 4/4” 9 to {2” Sap Gum Box Bds. 
50,000’ 4/4” FAS Sap Gum, 13” & Wdr. 
100,000’ 4/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 5/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 6/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
25,000’ 8/4” No. | Shop Cypress 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


erd. renner 
The 2 Lumber 2 Company 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Charles E. Lovett, of Rhinelander, Wis., president 
of the Lovett & Pierce Lumber Co., was a local lum- 
ber trade visitor this week. 


J. L. Dawson, of the Norman Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., was in Chicago this week and called at 
several of the local hardwood offices. 


Cc. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester 
Co., spent most of the week at the mills of the com- 
pany at Chassell and Ontonagon, Mich. 


William A. Hansen, president of the Acme Lumber 
Co., left Wednesday for the west Coast, expecting to 
spend a month visiting among the mills. 


W. E. Vogelsang, of Grand Rapids, Mich., sales 
manager of the Turtle Lake Lumber Co., Winchester, 
Wis., was a local lumber trade visitor this week. 


Charles L. Schwartz, of Naperville, Ill., president 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, was in Chicago on association matters 
Monday. 


Thomas Coppock, of 8. P. Coppock & Sons Lumber 
Co., of Ft. Wayne, Ind., was in Chicago Thursday 
and talked over the hardwood situation with several 
in the local trade. 


H. A. Smith, of Philadelphia, Pa., secretary of the 
National Federation of Building Industries, was in 
Chicago early in the week on matters relative to the 
meeting of the federation to be held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on Dec. 6 and 7, 


Morris Welch, of the Welch Lumber Co., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was in Chicago Wednesday and talked 
over the hardwood situation at several of the local 
offices. While business is quiet, he said, the expecta- 
tion is that peace will develop a good trade. 


Percy M. Gerhart, vice president of the Pacific 
Lumber Co. of Illinois, who has charge of the sales 
of the company in Chicago territory, left for the West 
early in the week, expecting to spend two weeks or 
more at San Francisco headquarters and the mill at 
Scotia, Cal. 


W. J. Elliott, of Seattle, Wash., western manager 
of the Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
passed thru Chicago Monday to visit the main office 
in the Kast. He expected to tarry longer in Chicago 
on his return trip and then get firsthand information 
here about the market for western products. 


Ensign Addison Stillwell, of the United States 
Navy, who is president and treasurer of the Stillwell 
Lumber Co., was home on furlough this week and took 
the opportunity to greet his many friends. His 
brother, Wesley H. Stillwell, is also an ensign in the 
Navy, these officers showing how well the Stillwell 
Lumber Co. is doing its bit in the war. 


The R. L. Haas Lumber Co., of New York, has 
opened a Chicago office in charge of C. E. LeCrone, 
formerly sales manager of the Tallahatchie Lumber 
Co., of Philipp, Miss., and afterward connected with 
the Southern Pine Bureau. He has had several years’ 
experience in the lumber business, and the Chicago 
office will endeavor to give the trade in this territory 
the same efficient service that the New York office of 
the company gives trade in the East. The office in 
Chicago is located at 753 People’s Gas Building. 


Much joy reigned this week in the local lumber 
fraternity when the news was received that the Gov- 
ernment’s recent embargo ruling requiring permits 
before shipment could be made would be lifted. The 
new ruling went into effect Wednesday, and permitted 
lumber shipments into Illinois and Wisconsin terri- 
tory to move without permits. However, the ruling 
was subject to the terms and conditions that are set 
forth in War Industries Board Priority Division Cir- 
cular 54, which means that the transit car business 
will have very little opportunity to operate. 


That there is very little hemlock in the North and 
that hardwood stocks are also below normal were the 
assertions of George C. Robson, sales manager of the 
Kinzel Lumber Co., of Merrill, Wis., while in Chicago 
Wednesday. He said that late reports of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood association showed that 
there is only 60,000,000 feet of hemlock held in the 
north by 838 percent of the membership which had 
reported stocks at association headquarters. The in- 
fluenza had taken as severe a toll of lives in northern 
lumber towns as any epidemic in the history of the 
North, he said, and Merrill, a town of 8,000, had lost 
1 percent of its population thru deaths. While many 
other places were now reporting the influenza epi- 
demic on the decline, it seemed to be worse in many 
places in Wisconsin than at any previous time. All the 
sawmills were seriously affected and it has been a 
dificult manner even to operate the mills because 
many of the help have been victims of the malady. 





GOLDEN WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 

Not many live to celebrate their golden wedding 
anniversary but that honor fell a few days ago to 
Mr. and Mrs, George A. Jewett, of Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mr. Jewett is president of the Jewett Lumber Co., of 
that city, and one of the well known retail lumber 
dealers of the Hawkeye State. Another honor fall- 
ing to them was that they celebrated the event in 
the city in which they were married 50 years ago, 
and in which they have since resided continuously. 
In that time Des Moines has grown from a small place 
to one of the best cities in the State, being its 
capital, and Mr. Jewett has played an important part 
in its growth. The Des Moines Capital fittingly told 


of the celebration in its news columns and how Mr. 
Jewett has helped make the city a better place to 
live in. 


HEAVIER LOADS FOR FREIGHT CARS 


A decided transportation economy is being derived 
thru heavier loading of freight cars, according to a 
statement of R. H. Aishton, regional director of rail- 
roads in northwestern territory. Credit for the saving 
to the railroads is given the public thru its co- 
operation by Mr. Aishton. 

For the last week in September freight received at 
the leading terminals in the northwestern region, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth, Portland, Seattle and 
Tacoma, aggregated 114,412 cars, 4,592,697 tons, with 
an average of 40.14 tons a car, compared with 109,291 
cars and 4,092,550 tons, an average of 37.45 tons a 
car, for the same period last year. These figures indi- 
cate a gain of 2.69 tons a car. Based on the same num- 
ber of tons a car that was handled last year, it would 
have required 122,635 cars to handle the 1918 tonnage 
for the week at the terminals named. In other words, 
heavier loading would have meant a saving for the 
week of 8,223 cars. That lumbermen have been doing 
their bit in following the advice of railroad officials 
to load the cars more heavily has been shown con- 
clusively in frequent illustrations in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN where freight cars had record loads of 
lumber. Some of the cars have been loaded with lum- 
ber to a degree unthought of a few months ago. 








CLOSER CO-OPERATION WITH FARMERS 


That one of the best business building hobbies that 
any retail lumber dealer can make use of is the giv- 
ing of all kinds of information to farmers about soils 
and greater productivity is the opinion of H. R. Isher- 
wood, of the trade extension department of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Before 
coming to the National two years ago Mr. Isherwood 
was one of the most uptodate retailers in Wisconsin, 
having put Sawyer on the map with his unique and 
practical ways of building business. He says that 
for ten years he has found coéperation with farmers 
in matters important to their own success one of the 
very best ways of helping his lumber business grow. 
Now, more than ever, when the farmer ts interested 
in making his farm yield the best crops possible, is 
the time for the retailer dealer to give the farmer all 
the reliable crop information he can garner. 

“We are advocating to the retail lumber dealer,’ 
said Mr. Isherwood, this week, “the importance to 
him of becoming better acquainted with his com- 
munity and particularly with the farmers who pro- 
duce the food for this nation. We are trying to im- 
press upon our lumberman the urgency of his co- 
operation with the farmers, and we are suggesting 
to him the fact that his State institutions have all 
sorts of information on agricultural topics which he 
should help to distribute. First, however, he should 
avail himself of this information so that he may be 
better equipped to talk to customers intelligently on 
the subject they are interested in.” 

The prosperity and success of any business in any 
farming community depend on the success of the 
farm, says Mr. Isherwood. In other words, the pro 
ducing power of the farm governs buying power, and 
the desire of any lumber merchant is to have the 
community respect him and his business and to pur- 
chase his materials, which he can not hope to do un- 
less he shows the same interest and the same spirit 
toward the business in which those from whom he 
expects patronage are interested. 

Mr. Isherwood’s department has in the past given 
out much information on this subject and has gradu- 
ally collected facts helpful in carrying out this idea. 
His assistants are now compiling a complete list of 
all the helps available from State and national as 
sociations, agricultural departments, State and na- 
tional soil-improvement and fertilizer associations, 
State and national stock-breeders’ associations and, 
in fact, every organization that has anything help 
ful to offer in improving conditions on the farm and 
increasing producing power. 





— 


CALUMET REGION NEEDS HOMES 


“Better housing facilities will make better work 
men, better output, more munitions, a quicker vic- 
tory,” declared the Calumet Record, a newspaper pub 
lished at South Chicago, in discussing the housing 
problem in the Calumet region, which includes South 
Chicago, Hammond, East Chicago and Hegewisch, 
where thousands of men are given employment in steel 
and other industrial plants. “Present conditions lower 
the men’s efficiency and help only renting agents and 
south side flat owners and the street car company. 
We do not at this time dwell on selfish motives for 
building up this district, keeping the money at 
home, benefiting local merchants and developing local 
factories, or other obvious advantages. But we do 
insist that to help win the war these men should be 
housed near their work, that local capital is ready to 
do it and that no aid is needed from the Government 
except to remove the bureaucratic obstruction that has 
stopped the building of thousands of necessary homes.” 

The Record goes on to state that the Calumet region 
gives employment in plants to 107,000 workers and 
that there are 350 industrial plants in the district. In 
East Chicago, out of 21,000 workmen more than half 
live away from there. The situation at Hammond is 
almost as bad, but conditions will be helped materially 
when the homes now being built by the United States 
Housing Corporation are finished. Bad housing condi- 
tions prevail at Hegewisch, and the east side of South 
Chicago, with two large plants, has not nearly enough 
homes for the workers. 
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HAS MANAGERIAL APPOINTMENT 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 4.—E. O. Beyers, well known in 
the southern pine trade, has been made manager of the 
Landeck Lumber Co. of Missouri, Wright Building, 
effective Nov. 1. He succeeds the late A. C. Webb, who 
organized the concern several years ago. The company 
is controlled by the Landeck interests of Milwaukee. 
It is announced that the company will conduct a regu- 
lar wholesale southern pine business, making a spe- 
clalty of crating material. 

Mr. Beyers has been engaged in the lumber business 
since 1905, beginning with the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Co. as invoice clerk and rising to the position of as- 
sistant sales manager in 1917.. He was sales manager 
for the S. W. Morten Lumber Co., leaving it to go with 
the Landecks, 





A LOCAL YARD THAT IS BUSY 


Mixed cars of hardwoods for immediate shipment 
have since the war began been a phase of the hardwood 
business that has meant more to the consuming trade 
than ever before, and the concern that specializes in 
that way of catering to the trade has found itself in 
an advantageous position. In normal times many 
large consumers never thought of buying in mixed car 
lots, but bought straight cars instead because their 
normal trade justified that way of buying. War 
changed these conditions materially and with reduced 
labor supply many large concerns have found it to 
their advantage to buy in mixed car lots, with stress 
placed on the quick shipment that could be made. 

One of the local hardwood concerns to find that the 
avenue of good business in these times is the mixed 
car lot trade is the E. L. Cook Lumber Co., on Ashland 
Avenue, just south of Twenty-second Street. The 
company, of which BE. L. Cook, long a lumberman, is 
the head, carries a complete stock of air and kiln dried 
hardwoods, including oak, ash, gum, birch, basswood, 
maple and poplar, and during the two years the com 
pany has been located at fa 
its present place it has 


At that time we had been long enough in the 
war to recognize that it was exceedingly difficult 
to speed up production and to get munitions and 
supplies without the closest possible relationship 
with the industries of the country. The Council 
of Defense had already started to create war serv- 
ice committees but they found it undesirable that 
war service committees should be created by an 
agency of the Government calling the industries 
together and urging them to come into a codpera- 
tive relationship that was often contrary to the 
existing statutes. The chamber suffered from no 
such embarrassment and because of its close re- 
lationship to all industries it called a conference 
in December, 1917, and there began in earnest 
the work of bringing business and Government into 
the most coéperative relationship that had ever 
existed between them. . 

At first only effort was made for the organiza- 
tion of the industries producing war material. 
Later on it became evident that organization of 
war service committees confined only to industries 
capable of producing war material was but a part 
of the function that should be performed by the 
chamber, or that should be encouraged by the War 
Industries Board which at that time had certain 
functions of the Council of Defense and its ad- 
visory committee. As a result, one by one the 
industries have been called together, the non-war 
industries as well as the war industries. The im- 
portance of the calling of the non-war industries 
was that they were some of them in danger of 
disintegration thru the conservation required in 
materials and labor and transportation and fuel. 
To conserve and to save and to economize in the 
things the Government needed for its war purposes 
was fine and laudable, but there was a limit to 
which an industry could be skeletonized, and that 
limit would be known only to the industry itself. 
It therefore became necessary that the war service 
committee of the non-war industry should be or- 
ganized in order to draw the line below which the 
industry might not be requested to economize. Two 
hundred and fifty or more industries have been 
thus organized. 

It is most interesting to sit day after day in the 


only have been the most despised of nations, but 
we would have found competition that would have 
undone us in the markets of the world for a decade 
beyond the close of the war. 


About a month ago we found in going over all 
of the industries that within a month our organi- 
zation work would be complete, and so far as we 
were able to know, we would turn over to the War 
Industries Board and to the departments of the 
Government that had need to use them, a well or- 
ganized war service committee for every industry, 
both war and non-war. 


Structure of the Federation 


After relating in detail how the committees are 
formed, Mr. Wheeler proceeded as follows: 


My expectation for the structure of the federa- 
tion is this: There will be gathered the war service 
committees of the industries—three hundred or 
more of them. Aside from the ening meeting 
on the morning of Dec. 4, there will be three great 
general sessions with not to exceed six addresses 
by leaders of business and public thought, the sub- 
jects being ‘Relations of Business and Govern- 
ment,” “Economic Legislation,” ‘Finance in the 
Post-War Period,’ ‘Industrial Relations,” ‘‘Recon- 
struction and Foreign Trade.”” Other than the gen- 
eral sessions the conference will work in groups. 
On the evening of the first day each war service 
committee will meet with its own chairman at a 
place chosen by him. At this meeting the program 
will be reviewed, assignments will be made to mem- 
bers of the committee to cover all sessions and sub- 
jects will be discussed for presentation to the other 
group meetings or to the conference. On the after- 
noon of the second day the war service committees 
will assemble in related groups, that is, groups of 
industries having certain fundamental problems in 
common. These related groups will be agreed upon 
thru conference with chairmen of war service com- 
mittees prior to the conference, and it is expected 
that the commodity chiefs of the War Industries 
Board will meet with the related groups. On the 


evening of the second 





built up a thriving trade 
thruout the middle West. ‘ : : 
Because it specializes in : 
mixed car trade does not 
mean that it does not sell 
in car lots; an appreci 
able volume of its busi 
ness is in car lots. How 
ever, its big aim is to get 
a mixed car lot order off 
in quick-step time, and 
from the time the order 
is received no moment is 
lost until it is on its way. 
Wagon lot trade with 
local consumers, another 
phase that has grown in 
importance since the war 
began, is another angle of 
the hardwood business to 
which the company caters. 
There are many local con 
sumers of hardwoods that 
formerly bought in car 
load lots who in these 
war times need just a 
“little jag of- lumber” 
every few days, so they 
now buy it that way. The 
Cook yard serves” that 
kind of buyer quickly. 

EK. L. Cook is no 
stranger to the lumber 
district; he was born 
there. Forty years ago, 
when Mr. Cook first saw 
the light of day just four 
blocks away from the lo- 
cation of his yard, the 
present limber’ district 
was a. thriving lum 
ber center. It was a 
cargo center then and his 
father was employed by one of the companies there 
located. So it can be seen that most of his life has 
been spent in a lumber atmosphere. He has been 
associated with the lumber business in various ca- 
pacities and for several years operated the Halsted 
Street Mill Co., a sash and door concern at Sixty- 
sixth and Halsted streets. This experience fitted him 
to know exactly the requirements of the sash and door 
trade. He knows hardwoods thoroly and makes a 
study of the needs of his customers, which in part ac 
counts for his success. Mr, Cook is married and has 
two children, a boy 16 and a girl 6 years old. The 
Cook home is at 6716 Chappell Avenue. Early or late, 
when a local consumer phones Canal 491 he generally 
finds Mr. Cook there, because he is always on the job. 








~~ 


WORK OF WAR SERVICE COMMITTEES 


The field of work of the war service committees, 
which are to meet at Atlantic City, N. J., on Dec. 4, 
5 and 6, and the role that the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States plays as intermediary between 
American business and the American Government 
was explained in an able and businesslike manner 
by Harry A. Wheeler, president of the national 
chamber in an address given Friday evening before 
the Business Secretaries’ Forum of Chicago. The 
organization before which Mr. Wheeler spoke is 
made up of trade secretaries of the different busi- 
ness organizations, thru whom passes the most im- 
portant phases of the war work of business bodies. 
In speaking to these secretaries, President Wheeler 
said in part: 

One year ago the Council of National Defense 
desiring a close relation with the industries ca- 
pable of producing munitions of war, called upon 
the Chamber of Commerce to undertake this im- 
portant task. 








LOCAL HARDWOOD CONCERN THAT FINDS 


1. Shed and Office of the E. L. Cook Lumber Co. 2. View of Alley. 3. BE. L. Cook. 4. Yard View 


meetings of these industries, find out how they can 
simplify their process of production, their use of 
materials and of labor and of transportation; see 
their readiness to change the number of styles 
from the great number arising out of highly com- 
petitive conditions and with each unit of the in- 
dustry desiring something new to offer its trade; 
coming back to the simple processes and to the 
number of styles only that will meet the bare de- 
mands of the trade, in order that there may be a 
less investment of materials and money with the 
manufacturers and the jobber and the retailer; get- 
ting back again to first principles and to simplify- 
ing things—all highly important to the nation in 
a time when its materials are of greatest value and 
needed for war purposes, and of equally great im- 
portance in the days of reconstruction when, in 
competition with all the world, our manufacturers 
must come directly into contact with the manu- 
facturers of other countries who have learned by 
an experience of more than four years how to econ- 
omize to the last possible degree. 


We still in this country are wasteful, and we 
still have conditions, such as our labor conditions, 
that are going to make it exceedingly difficult for 
us to meet competition in the markets of the world 
on anything like an even basis with manufacturers 
from abroad; but, had the country not gone into 
the war, had the war service committees not been 
organized, had the industries one by one not en- 
deavored to bring about every means of conserva- 
tion of materials and styles and labor, where would 
we have been with the war’s finish close at hand, 
and the markets of the world opening up again to 
bring our manufacturers in competition with those 
of England, France, Italy, Belgium, and other 
countries, in the world’s markets. 


Our entrance into the war has not only been a 
godsend to civilization, as it will help to establish 
democracy of the proper kind thruout the world, 
but it has been an absolute godsend to our own 
country; and had we not gone in we would not 


BUSINESS ACTIVE the post-war years 


day the whole conference 
will divide into ten 
major groups — food, 
light,- heat and power, 
iron and steel, metals 
other than iron and 
steel, wood and wood 
products, textiles, chem- 
icals, leather and prod- 
ucts, earthen products 
and professions etc, The 
major groups as you will 
note are based upon raw 
materials or basic prod- 
ucts and will be ad- 
dressed by the best ex 
perts on raw materials. 
The group meetings are 
progressive and _ into 
each successive meeting 
may be brought the con 
clusion of the group lower 
down, 

Among the group sub 
jects will be: ‘The Supply 
of Raw Materials After the 
War,” “Will There Be a 
Shortage in Meeting the 
World Demand? If Short 
age, by What Continued 
Governmental Aid Will 
Prices and Distribution 
Be Controlled and Stabil 
ized So as to Eliminate 
the elements of Specula 
tion and Check the Hazard 
of Great Loss from Rapid 
and Extreme Price Fiue 
tuation?” “What Com- 
nodities Have We Learned 
to Manufacture Formerly 
Absorbed from Abroad?” 
“Tiow Can These Indus 
tries Be Sustained When 
World Competition Again 
Ensues?” If there is to 
be no control of price in 
on 

basic products, how are 

present inventories to be 
treated and losses arising from return to the normal 
prices be absorbed ? 

The closing session, the afternoon and evening, 
if necessary of the third day will be the great 
session of the conference in which all of the pro- 
ceedings will be brought to a head and final action 
taken. 


In order that there shall be no confusion with 
respect to the subjects that are brought back to 
the convention for its final consideration, we will 
create the first day of the meeting a clearing com- 
mittee, and every conclusion that is reached, every 
resolution that results from the meetings of the 
war service committees singly or in related groups, 
or in major groups, will be typed and forwarded 
to the clearing committee which will have constant 
hearings on any of the questions that are brought 
forward, and which will bring to the convention 
on the final day the boiled down substance of all 
that has gone on thru the three days. That is the 
general structure of the meeting. 

I want now to talk to you about the ultimate 
object. If we are only going to Atlantic City for 
the purpose of listening to some addresses, of pass- 
ing some resolutions, and of coming away again, 
we neither have time to go, nor is there transpor- 
tation convenient for our going. Unless we have 
an object, and unless that object is sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant that meeting, it never should 
be held. 


I want to suggest that object. All war service 
committees to become federated; all related groups 
to become organized (and there will probably be 
about thirty-five of these), each electing its strong- 
est and most representative man as chairman and 
ex-officio a member of the central council. This 
council to guide American business thru the recon- 
struction period. Obviously the council would 
choose to work thru perhaps a board of ten or 
twelve of the most thoughtful and outstanding men 
in the business world. 

Don’t you see the purpose? That American in 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 





and 
‘BZ \ y, / “Velvet Edge” 
QUARTER- WU’ PLAIN- \\\f Ww Flooring 
SAWED SAWED Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship _floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


‘HARDWOODS ) 


are a specialty at our mills. No matter 
where you are located, we have some- 
thing of interest to tell you about our 
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Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
Cypress and Gum Lumber 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


= LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS =: 














Remember 
Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 
Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 
OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 
Whol: 2 ber Merchants 
Colonial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














ROUGH AND DRESSED 
FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY 


Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reducee to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


dustry shall create a piece of machinery that is so 
flexible and so representative and so powerful in 
its ability to line up the industries, as to be able to 
lay down those conditions upon which reconstruc- 
tion must take place; that its findings and conclu- 
sions shall have weight and influence with whatever 
Government commission may be created to deal 
with this subject. 

During the period of reconstruction, is there any 
reason why such an organization loosely put to- 
gether should not persist and do its work? Is there 
any reason why, when that period of emergency is 
over, that organization should not swing back into 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
from which it comes, and carry all of its force and 
power and membership with it? Is it not entirely 
possible that inasmuch as there will be a reorgani- 
zation and a readjustment of almost every eco- 
nomic and industrial factor in this country, in the 
days that follow the war, that even the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States shall, out of 
the experience of this great emergency thru which 
we have passed, find improvements in its methods 
that will tend to make it more certainly than ever 
the voice of American business? 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
(Concluded from page 61) 


A. G. T. Moore, director of the Southern Pine Associ- 
ation’s cut-over land department; Walter Parker, 
manager of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, 
and other Orleanians are in Baton Rouge for a confer- 
ence with Gov. Pleasant over the project to provide 
lands for settlement by returning soldiers. Details of 
the proposition to be submitted by Louisiana at the 
Savannah Land Congress are under consideration. 
Gov. Pleasant will head Louisiana’s delegation to 
Savannah. Messrs. Moore and Putman and several 
members of the association’s cut-over land committee 
will also attend the conference, 

Failing to secure from the Mississippi health board 
permission to hold the pronosed cut-over land State- 
wide meeting which was scheduled for Jackson, Miss., 
today, the committee in charge cancelled the call last 
week, but urged every county and community in the 
State interested in the farms-for-soldiers proposition 
to send representatives to the Savannah meeting, 
“clothed with authority to act.” The committee, which 
includes Frank G. Wisner, of Laurel; W. E. Guild, of 
D’Lo, and H. C. Yawn, of Lumberton, also announced 
that a meeting of Mississippi delegates would be called 
“at a place to be named later, one hour in advance of 
the opening of the congress at Savannah.” 

C. R. Carpenter, of Boston, visited New Orleans last 
week to arrange for shipments of southern pine lumber 
to the H. F. Converse Co., of Norfolk, Va., for use in 
the construction of the submarine base at Norfolk. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 4.—The mills in this section are just now get- 
ting down to business again, most of them having been 
closed down because of the epidemic of influenza. They 
are all short handed, but the logging end suffers most 
Few mills have a surplus of logs ahead, as they have 
been unable to get men to build logging railroad and 
log sawyers. Steps are being taken by the United 
States Employment Service to give them some relief, 
as there seems to be a surplus of labor in this section, 
and not only are war industries in Mississippi short 
but this State is expected to furnish 1,750 men to go 
out of the State during the present month. 

The mills are all loaded up with Government cutting 
and scouts are in behind the mills trying to get ship- 
ment on stock that is badly needed. Private buyers 
still meet with little success in placing their require- 
ments, as the mills get all the cutting they can handle 
direct from the Government works at their prices. 
No trouble is had in getting cars for stock going 
to Government works. 

The Poplarville Sawmill Co., Poplarville, Miss., which 
has been in operation for several years, has closed 
down. George W. Headley, president of the company, 
with other lumbermen recently purchased 60,000,000 
feet of choice longleaf timber in Choctaw County, 
Alabama, and they are moving the mill and other 
equipment of the Poplarville plant to Tiger, Ala., 
and expect to have it in operation early next year. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 4.—Business is still far from active at this 
time, altho the amount transacted during the last 
week compared favorably with the week previous and 
was about 75 percent as large as the first week in 
October. Demand for lumber has been more or less 
affected by various Government orders and other con- 
ditions, which leave both the mills and the buyers un- 
certain as to just what they can do until such orders 
are digested and the conditions overcome. It is be- 
lieved that the Circular No. 54, recently issued by the 
priorities board, will result beneficially to lumbermen 
in securing them preferential treatment in the matter 
of labor, supplies ete. if they adhere to its terms, and 
it is not believed that this circular will cut down 
the domestic demand for lumber, which has already 
nearly reached its minimum. Epidemic conditions 
along the Coast are improving slowly, tho many mills 
are yet handicapped in their operations because of lack 
of labor due to sickness. 

During last week a fair sprinkling of orders was 
received by the mills for 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 Nos. 1 
and 2 edge rough. Most of this business originated in 
New England and was sold on the basis of the last list 
issued. There appears to be no desire by the mills to 
sacrifice their good lumber to get it moving. The de- 
mand for 4/4 edge box, culls and stock box during the 
week was slow. Some mills complain of lack of this 
business, but on the other hand turn down orders 
unless from the Government or going into war uses. 
Orders for box and cull lumber have been placed during 
the week with mills giving concessions in prices, and 
while the amount of business thus transacted has not 
been large, it will have a bad effect on the market 
generally. Buyers purchase very stingily, mainly be- 





cause they hope they will-be able to hammer the mar- 
ket down notwithstanding the plea of the mills that it 
costs more all the time to make lumber. Most of the 
mills, however, persist in quoting on the basis of the 
last official list. 

Dressed lumber sales during the week were about 
the same as the week previous, activity being particu- 
larly noticeable in 6-inch novelty siding, dressed stock 
boards, }#-inch partition, bark strip partition, 6- and 8- 
inch roofers. The amount of orders from the Govern- 
ment during the week was small, calling largely for 
roofers and dressed sizes. Flooring, ceiling and parti- 
tion prices are being held firm, but a disposition is in 
evidence of some mills to give concessions on roofers. 
These are generally considered by such mills as a side 
line and an avenue thru which to keep their stock 
moving. 

Below is given a statement, in feet, of exports of 
lumber and forest products thru District No. 14, 
comprising the ports of Norfolk and Newport News, 
Va., during September, 1918: 

8,000 feet white pine boards (Argentina)..$ 403 


28,000 feet southern pine boards (Argentina) 886 
3,000 feet southern pine boards (British 





LT RE ee Pee rien ane gets 106 
115,000 feet poplar boards (Mngland)........ 8,730 
116,000 feet spruce boards (England)........ 12,074 
108,360 pieces staves (British Guiana)....... 13,560 
Heading (British Guiana)........... 15,380 

Other manufactures of wood (Eng- 
Ds sa cbe hha s eedewe eee ees ee 11,274 


Total value. ..$62,413 

270,000—Total feet lumber Total value... 22,199 
It will be seen from the above that the exports of 
forest products thru District 14 during September, 
1918, were very light, but officials in the customs 
house assert that some shipments have been forwarded 
by the Government on its own vessels of which no 
record is given to the customs house. This will make 
the total larger than it would appear to be from the 
statement. A comparison of September, 1918 and 
1917, shows that exports in 1918 were about one-fourth 
as large in feetage and one-seventh as large in value. 
There was a considerable decrease as compared with 
August, 1918, the feetage in August being 1,244,000, 
with total value of $104,273. It appears probable now 
that the war will end in a short while, and if restric- 
tions covering the giving out of export information are 
lifted the statements published will cover all the ex- 
ports and allow for proper comparative statements. 
Most of the commodities exported during September 
were for war purposes. The total value of all exports 
during that month was $4,790,681, as compared with 
$8,284,370 in August ; $6,036,229 in July ; $10,445,095 
in June; $10,681,940 in September, 1917. It is ex- 
pected that the volume of exports moved during Oc- 
tober will be larger than during September this year. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Nov. 4.—The $100,000 marine railway built for 
Government use by the Alabama Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Co. has been completed and one of the first 
vessels to be hauled out on the ways was the new 
steamer Balino, a 3,500-ton composite ship finished by 
the Mobile Ship Building Co. for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

The little town of Pascagoula, Miss., forty miles 
west of Mobile, has progressed wonderfully during the 
last year as a result of the ship building industry. 
Formerly Pascagoula’s chief industry was the manu- 
facture and export of lumber. The European war 
virtually killed the export trade and caused a profound 
financial depression in it. Then followed the location 
of two ship building plants, which awakened the lum- 
ber industry and spread prosperity thruout not only 
Pascagoula but the section contiguous. These con- 
cerns were the International Shipbuilding Co. and the 
Dierks-Blodgett Shipbuilding Co. The demand for lum- 
ber created by these big companies has offset the 
depression caused at the beginning of the war by the 
cessation of the export trade, and most of the mills 
contiguous to Pascagoula have been sawing on Govern- 
ment orders. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nov. 4.— Developments during the last week have 
retarded rather than increased trade activity. Little 
new business is being booked and prospects have never 
been so Uncertain. The political situation indicates 
that we are approaching a normal business situation, 
but retailers are decidedly conservative about placing 
orders and many of them beginning the winter with a 
smaller stock of lumber in pile than ever before. Larger 
yards adjacent to industrial activities in the city cen- 
ters are enjoying a fair volume of business, but they, 
too, are buying only what is absolutely necessary, pre- 
ferring to feel the pulse of the market from day to 
day. When stock is needed there is little complaint 
regarding prices and yard managers have felt they 
can well afford to take the risk of having to pay 
higher prices later on. 

With the falling off in commercial business, mill 
offerings have been freer than last month and there is 
less talk regarding Government maximum prices. With 
a decrease in the demand manufacturers find the law 
of supply and demand again coming to the front and 
the wholesaler is being importuned to handle stocks at 
prices that offer an attractive profit when sold on the 
Government’s maximum when the maximum is obtain- 
able. It is not a question of making good mill con- 
nections. A few weeks ago orders were free and stock 
scarce ; now orders are hard to get and there is every 
likelihood that the supply will exceed the demand when 
commercial business is considered. 

There have been many rumors as to the possibility 
of large supplies of the spruce side cut being moved 
to this section. Representatives from the West have 
been upsetting important distributing centers and 
while statements as to the amount of spruce to be 
sold may be exaggerated, the figures run high and 
there is uncertainty as to how to dispose of this large 
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volume of lumber. There have been times when it was 
badly needed and such occasions will occur again, but 
under the present building restrictions there is little 
call for this stock. 

The War Trade Board has practically prohibited the 
importation of all lumber except from Canada and 
Mexico and there have been rumors that an embargo 
may be placed on some of these shipments. 

The American Trading Co., New York and San Fran- 
cisco, extensive manufacturer and distributer of sugar 
and California white pine, has added Douglas fir and 
Pacific coast forest products to their line. The do- 
mestic lumber department has been in charge of Fred- 
eric S. Palmer and the work has developed to such an 
extent that it has become necessary to enlarge the 
selling organization. The veteran salesman, S. I. 
Wood, long and favorably known in the hemlock, hard- 
wood, cypress, southern pine and Douglas fir trade, 
has been added to the force. The company purposes to 
increase its facilities considerably and water shipments 
thru the Panama Canal will be a feature, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 5.—Indications are that the lumber trade of 
this district is in for a time of dullness, not because 
it must be so but because many think so. Others feel 
that the dormant and banked up business is being fig- 
ured on by live concerns and that there will be no 
flareback immediately on the declaration of peace. At 
the present time wholesalers find little business outside 
Government work, for the retailers seem afraid (or 
most of them) to stock up and the larger industrial 
consumers can not buy for other than Government 
work, because they are not allowed to. Other lines 
of business seem to feel a hesitancy also, altho most 
manufacturers are busy with Government work and are 
booking a fair volume of commercial orders, 

Financial conditions are still tight after the Liberty 
loan campaign and it is not easy to get money for 
immediate expansion. In many lines, one of which is 
lumber, there is considerable complaint of collections. 

Baldwin’s Locomotive Works made a new record 
last week by turning out eighty-seven completed en- 
gines, and with orders ahead for several years they are 
a good lumber prospect. 

Several millions of the money to be spent for the 
expansion of the New York Shipbuilding Corporation 
have been diverted and the work ordered cancelled. 
This affects many lumber contracts and also the vol- 
ume of lumber to be consumed in this district. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Nov. 2.—Influenza has greatly added to the troubles 
of the eastern lumbermen, curtailing production of 
mills and in instances causing complete shutdown: 
As yet, with few exceptions, the Maine logging camps 
have escaped, but the mill towns have suffered severely. 
At Fredericton, N. B., the great Douglas boom has been 
shut down for the season, with 3,000,000 feet of logs 
yet unrafted, the greater part of the crew, including 
Manager Walter Jackson, being sick. On the Resti- 
gouche River in New Brunswick rafting operations were 
abandoned last week, while the Shive sawmills were 
shut down. 

J. Fraser Gregory, of St. John, one of the largest log- 
ging operators and lumber manufacturers in New 
Brunswick, is of the opinion that the cost of getting 
out logs this winter will be increased $5 a thou- 
sand owing to advances in the cost of labor and mate- 
rials. St. John mill operators who get their own logs 
will make a full cut, being sold well ahead, but else- 
where in the province and generally thruout Maine the 
cut will be from one-half to two-thirds of normal. Mr. 
Gregory is of the opinion that lumber prices will con- 
tinue very high for some time after the war. 

Hall R. Dearborn, manager of the United States em- 
ployment branch bureau in Bangor, says that men are 
being sent into the woods of Maine at the rate of from 
500 to 600 a week. Thus far about 2,300 men have 
been sent from Bangor to camps in various parts of 
eastern and northern Maine, while there yet remain on 
file applications for 4,800. It is believed, however, that 
with only 50 percent of the normal working force the 
log cut this season will be at least 75 percent of the 
average, for two reasons—the adoption by many of the 
piece work system and the fact that the men now em- 
ployed stick to their jobs better than those who have 
constituted the bulk of the force in recent years. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 5.—Supporting in every way the statement re- 
cently made to Frank Heim, representing the whole- 
sale hardwood firm Richard P. Baer & Co., by E. H. 
DeGroot, of the car service section at Washington, the 
national Railroad Administration has issued a state- 
ment explaining the reasons for the embargo recently 
imposed upon shipments of lumber and other forest 
products to points north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers from the South. 

The availability of barge lines on the inland water- 
ways along the Atlantic coast as a means of relieving 
the pressure upon the railroads is to be made the sub- 
ject of an exhaustive inquiry to be conducted by a com- 
mittee that includes W. I. Roper, of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association at Norfolk; L. S. Southgate, rep- 
resenting the Norfolk Chamber of Commerce, and 
Eugene W. Frey, president of the Southern Transpor- 
tation Co. To facilitate the inquiry offices are to be 
established at Baltimore and Norfolk, which are to 
serve as clearing houses in the mapping out of plans 
for the inauguration of regular barge lines. If barge 
lines are established they may be expected to receive 
large quantities of lumber for shipment, and the mat- 
ter is therefore of special interest to members of the 
trade, who are now greatly hampered in their activities 
by the embargo imposed by the railroads. 

The statement covering exports of lumber and 
other forest products for September, which has just 
been made public for the port of Baltimore, can not 
be regarded as encouraging, and reflects the effect of 
the restrictive regulations imposed by the United 


Kingdom. The quantity of lumber sent abroad during 
the month as well as the aggregate declared value fall 
considerably below some other months of the current 
year. The statement also suggests that in the opinion 
of the military authorities peace is definitely in sight, 
for the curtailment affects as much the woods used 
for war purposes as any other. This applies ‘chiefly 
to the movement of fir and spruce, both of which woods 
are employed extensively in the construction of air- 
craft. Signs of lagging in the exports may be taken to 
mean that the building of airplanes has slowed up, for 
the shipments during the month amounted to only 
102,000 feet of fir and 89,000 feet of spruce, the 
smallest quantity that has gone forward in months. 
Oak and poplar about held their own. By comparison 
with the same month of 1917 the total value of the 
exports will seem large, yet the shipments are held 













down to very small proportions. The statement 
follows: 
1918 1917. 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
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The exports of hardwoods, together with the feasi- 
bility of establishing a selling agency under the provi- 
sions of the Webb Act, are likely to receive much atten- 
tion at the annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, to be held next January. The 
subject is expected to come up in the shape of a report 
from a special committee appointed last January. The 
committee includes John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock 
& Co., Baltimore; William H. Russe, of Russe & Bur- 
gess, Inc., Memphis, and Edward Barber, of the Howard 
& Barber Lumber Co., Cincinnati. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Nov. 4.—G. H. King, of Chipman, a lumber operator 
and member of the legislature, expresses the view that 
the coming winter’s cut of logs in New Brunswick will 
be 50,000,000 feet less than that of last year. This 
will be due to the very heavy stocks now on hand 
awaiting shipment; the greatly increased cost of pro- 
duction, estimated by one operator as $5 a thousand; 
and the epidemic of Spanish influenza. Last week 150 
men in the Tobique camps were reported down with 
the disease. At some camps the men came out. It is 
possible that improved war conditions may release 
more men for the woods before the winter is over and 
the Government has already released many draftees 
for that work, but all signs point to a reduced cut of 
logs. 

Mr. King points out that the new United States 
regulation calling for a permit to export lumber by 
vessel as well as by rail has interfered with business. 
Heretofore if a shipper could get a schooner he needed 
no permit, but that is changed, and there is now a 
vessel in St. John for cargo that has not yet been 
able to secure the necessary document, 

Representatives of Portugal have been in the prov- 
inces buying sailing vessels just built or now building. 
L. Van Praagh, of New York, was in St. John last 
week and announced the purchase of several vessels 
and said he wanted ten or fifteen more. When Portugal 
entered the war it handed over almost its entire fleet 
to England for transportation purposes and it is now 
looking for ships for its own commerce. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 4.—During the last week or ten days most of 
the lumbermen of Ontario have been so wrapped up in 
the Victory loan campaign that it has been difficult to 
talk business. The wholesale lumbermen in Toronto 
not only subscribed liberally to the loan but gave freely 
of their time and money for the prosecution of the 
campaign and subscribed for a full-page advertisement 
for the loan in all the Toronto daily newspapers. 

Trade is fairly good. Lately there have been a rea- 
sonably large number of inquiries and orders. An in- 
teresting feature of the market is the movement of 
white pine and spruce lath to United States points. 
Practically all the inquiries from the United States 
for lath have asked for “wire’’ quotations. Lath prices 
are steady. 

Local trade thruout Ontario is inclined to be spotty, 
but there seems to be a reasonable amount of business 
for those progressive enough to go after it. Pro- 
forma invoices are coming due in the near future and 
some of the smaller purchasers are anxious to turn 
their stocks into money before the new year, which 
naturally produces a tendency to quote easier prices. 
In spite of this, prices in general are unchanged and 
moderately firm, 

Hemlock stocks continue very light and owners are 
inclined to hold them firmly rather than make any 
price concessions. Low grade white pine seems to be 
strong in the United States market and there is a 
good demand for Canadian stocks. The local demand 
for low grade white pine is also fairly good. 

The United States Government continues to move 
large stocks of 10- and 12-inch white pine which was 
ordered some months ago. The inspector in charge of 
these shipments has just moved a stock of 600,000 feet 
from northern Ontario points. 

Recently the situation in connection with permits 
for shipment of lumber to the embargoed territory in 
the United States has improved and Canadian ship- 
pers are now getting reasonably quick results. This 
is enabling Canadian wholesalers to ship out consid- 
erable quantities of stock which they had on order, 
The spirit among Canadian wholesalers is that the re- 
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quirements in connection with permits should be lived 
up to very strictly. 

It is not possible to call on the trade without coming 
across dealers who refer to the possibility of a decline 
in lumber prices in the near future, on account of the 
ending of the war. 
ever, there is a feeling of confidence that the situation 
is well in hand on account of short stocks produced at 
high cost and on account of the urgent demand that is 
expected to develop for all kinds of building material 
when the period of readjustment arrives. 

The influenza and pneumonia epidemic has been a 
serious matter for the logging camps. Wherever mem- 
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bers of a crew have been stricken there has been an 
immediate effort on the part of other members to look 
for work elsewhere. This is resulting in nee 
tion which will affect the winter’s output. 

In Ontario inquiries for hardwood during the — 
few days have been a little better than formerly. 
Shipments have been about normal, considering the 
difficulties resulting from the prevailing epidemic. 
Orders have been equal to the average. 

There is a tendency on the part of wholesalers to re 
strict their purchases. 

John A. Belford, of D, G. Gilmour & Co., Ottawa, 
has severed his connection with the company and gone 
into business for himself as a wholesale lumber dealer, 
with offices in the Canada Life Building, Ottawa. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Noy. 4.--In its monthly letter of October the Ca- 
nadian Bank of Commerce declares that, in common 
with other employers, manufacturers of the pulp and 
paper and lumber are experiencing difficulty in getting 
men to carry on operations in the woods, those avail 
able being inexperienced. Provisioning the camps is 
becoming more difficult and expensive. These factors 
increase the cost of production and will inevitably re 
duce the supply available for export. 

Now that it is understood that the purpose of the 
United States embargo on lumber products is to enable 
manufacturers working on Government orders to obtain 
supplies with a minimum of difliculty, it becomes clear 
that the demand for lumber in the United States will 
tend to increase rather than decline, as long as the 
war lasts. The stocks on hand are estimated as below 


the average. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 5.--According to the report of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, receipts of lumber for last month were 
7,812 cars, as against 15,262 in October, 1917, a loss 
of 7,450 cars. Shipments of lumber for last <a 
were 3,969 cars, as against 11,456 in October, 1917, 
loss of 7,487 cars. 

Of the 404 building permits issued in St. Louis in 
October, 114 of the estimated cost of $163,803 were for 
new buildings, while 290 were for alterations of the 
estimated cost of $142,242, a total of $306,045. In 
October, 1917, 603 permits were issued of the esti 
mated cost of $557,070, showing a loss of $251,025. 

Frank Karrick, St. Louis representative for the W. 
M. Cady Lumber Co., has gone to the mills at McNary 
for a visit. 

“The War Industries Board is going ahead at top 
speed in its plans for the prosecution of the war and 
armistices and talk of peace have caused no cessation 
in the activities of the Government. Washington is 
just as busy a place when I left it as when I first went 
there, eight months ago.” So declared L. M. Tully, 
manager of the Cypress Emergency Bureau, who re- 
turned today from Washington to look after his inter- 
ests in St. Louis as representative of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co. Mr. Tully declared that cypress 
will come back strong after the war. The trade 
knows its advantages and it will readily come into 
its own. 

Abeles & Taussig, Commercial Building, who have 
been established in the railroad tie and heavy timber 
business in St. Louis since 1880, have added a general 
hardwood and cypress lumber department. The new 
department is under the management of L. J. Taussig, 
who has been in the general lumber business in St. 
Louis since 1887. It will handle oak, ash, gum, cotton- 
wood, poplar and cypress, specializing in wagon, imple- 
ment and furniture material. The business of Abeles 
& Taussig was owned by the late Robert Abeles and 
left by him to his brother, J. D. Abeles, The latter’s 
interest is being looked after by his son, Robert Abeles, 
jr. DeRoo Weber, who was with Mr. Abeles for many 
years, is general manager. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 6.—The permit system is finding few critics 
and the permits are being granted about as needed. 
F. E. Dewey, the official in charge of the permit office, 
knows his business and has won approbation among the 
lumber trade. 

There is much anxiety among lumber merchants con- 
cerning the report that it is proposed to cancel all 
lumber tariffs from points of origin on the Boston and 
Maine Railroad to points on the New Haven Railroad. 
Merchants on the New Haven line contend that the 
increase in freight rate, if allowed to become effective, 
will make it impossible for them to purchase lumber 
in Maine and New Hampshire and sell it at a profit. 

It has been learned at this port that nearly half a 
million feet of lumber which was on board the British 
schooner Moama, wrecked off Woods Hole last January, 
has been saved after ten months’ effort. The salvaged 
cargo was taken to Fall River, Mass. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


MbMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 5.—The Memphis Band Mill 
Co. has purchased between 250 and 300 acres of hard 
wood timberland just outside the city limits containing 
from 500,000 to 750,000 feet of gum, poplar, white oak, 

red oak and cottonwood, and will bring this to its mill 

in New South Memphis for conversion into lumber. 
The property was purchased from the South Memphis 
Land Co., of this city. 





SAN FRANCISCO, Snow Nov. 1.—J. M. Bemis, of War- 
ren, Pa., has purchased from E. 8. Collins, Ostrander, 
Wash., a tract of 2,500 acres of fine redwood timber 
located on Grizzly Gulch, Humboldt County, for $300, 
000. This property was originally purchased by the 
Collins a in 1906, for $600,000, and will be 
held by Mr. Bemis for his son, H. C. Bemis, as an 
investment. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 4.—Michael D. Helfrich, head 
of the Helfrich Lumber & Manufacturing Co., has 
bought the Stockwell farm, a tract of 560 acres in 


Knight township, , as County, the considera- 
tion being $160,000. It is one of the finest timbered 
tracts in southwestern Indiana and many lumber com- 
panies have attempted to buy it during the last year. 
Mr. Helfrich plans to establish a large sawmill as soon 
= the war is ended and will clear up all the timber on 
the tract. 


ROANOKE, Va., Nov. 4.—The Colman-Smith Lumber 
Co. has purchased the timber on about 1,500 acres in 
Montgomery and Floyd counties, Virginia, from the 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., consisting of white oak, 
white pine and yellow poplar, all of original growth, 
Sade sawmills will be installed within thirty to sixty 
days. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 1.—Cedars (Ltd.), of Van- 
couver, purchased 60,000,000 feet of standing timber 
in Lynn Valley, at a price in the five figures, it is said, 
from the Hastings Shingle Mill Co. The deal was 
handled by Roray & Yeaman, of this city. 


Hupson, N. H., Nov. 4.—A 300-acre farm and tim 
ber tract near here, owned by the Paul Butler estate, 
has been bought by the Muldoon brothers, of Lowell, 
for $30,000. The tract is estimated to contain 1,500,- 
000 feet of timber besides a large amount of young 
growth. It was bought twenty-five years ago by Mr. 
Butler, who was interested in forest culture and con 
stantly planted new trees. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 4.—The Kellogg Lumber Co., 
of Memphis, has taken over the timber, lumber, sawmill 
and equipment of the Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Co., of 
Richey, Miss. The timber included 2,000,000 feet of 
hardwood, and Mr. Crenshaw has turned over to the 
new company an additional 14,000,000 feet of hardwood 
timber, located 12 miles above Richey, on the Sunflower 
River, which he retained when he sold out his interest 
in the Crenshaw-Gary Co. three months ago. 


PITTSBURGH, PaA., Nov. 4.—-H. D. Abele sold to J. 
Levy 1,425 acres of Tennessee timberlands at $28,500. 





WESTERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


PORTLAND, OrE., Nov. 2.—Below appears the 
monthly report of cut and shipments of western 
pine for September, 1917 and 1918, as compiled 
by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
This year forty-five mills reported, against forty- 
seven in 1917, Two mills report no cut during last 
September as compared with four reporting so for 
September, 1917. 
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SOR ONER ig iisi-5o.sele veces 6 MARS GUIES <s'¢5-0 “5. 0:013\94 40:8 
California ........ 23 ENINIDINE MGR sisisice-ie’, Jo’ 54 a pievedors 
Oklahoma ........ 1h MME RIE SE sic eo Uo) a lsts covei-a avs 


Texas and New 


BIOKICO 6605560 3 EMD Gan arch Gelato a's 
Totals ..< 255% 4, 572 116, 817, 127 3, 180 80, 859,292 
Cut for month, 1917 (43 mills), 126,116,- 
DOL 5 ANS GEO SNMID) « .0:3:0 60.63/90 4:0:9 4.0106 130,028,845 
Shipments less than cut, 1917, 9,299,134 ; 
LL LSE eR PA era a ee ae ee 169,553 
ar of mills not operating, 1917, 4; 
Se oe eee ee 2 
T ‘he figures in various columns 
indicate relation of prices to Prices 


those prevailing in the previous Normal Above Below 
month and number of mills re- 80 2 4d 
porting : 

The inquiries in various col- 
umns indicate volume of inquiries Inquiries 
as compared with last month and Normal Above Below 
number of mills reporting same: 6 30 





HEARINGS OF LUMBER CASES SET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 5.—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission has assigned Docket No. 10,128— 
Lumber Carload Minima—for hearing at 10 a. m. Nov. 
25, in the Federal Building, Chicago. Examiner Bell 
will conduct the hearing. 

The commission has cancelled the assignment for 
hearing in No. 10,206—National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association for Cypress Lumber Co. vs. Apa- 
lachicola Northern Railroad Co. et al.—set down for 
New York City, Nov. 19, before Examiner Smith. 

Other cases assigned for hearing are: 

No. 1138—Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. vs. Transconti 
nental Freight Bureau, and No. 1227, Lamb-Fish Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Illinois Central—Nov. 25, Hotel Gayoso, 
Memphis, before Examiner Spethmann. 

No. 10,062—-Badger Lumber Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. (Fifteenth Section Application No. 2065), Dec. 
6, Federal Building, Kansas City, Mo., before Exam 
iner Gerry. 

No. 10,181—Dallas Cooperage & Woodenware Co. vs. 
Arkansas & Gulf Railroad Co. et al., Dec. 10, Court 
House, Dallas, Tex. 

On Noy, 21 the commission will hear oral argument 
here on No. 10,080—R, T. Feltus Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
Great Northern Railway Co. et al. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Auvergne and Weldon—The Muir- 
head Shingle Co. has closed out its Auvergne busi- 
ness and has sold its Weldon business to the Wel- 
don Hardwood Co. 

CONNECTICUT. Ansonia—The Ansonia Lumber 
Co. is reported to have dissolved. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—John M. Shannon 
ported to have gone out of business. 

ILLINOIS. Chenoa—W. D. Alexander & Co. have 
bought the lumber yard of Hoffman & Mutschler 
and will consolidate with their own yard, moving 
to the Hoffman & Mutschler site and enlarging 
and improving the property. 

Mount Vernon—It is reported that the Mt. Ver- 
non lumber yard has changed ownership. 


is re- 





to the Kewanee Lumber & Supply Co., of Kewanee, 
which will operate the yard in connection with its 
Kewanee business. 

Pekin—Velde Roelfs & Co. (Inc.) have increased 
their capital stock to $80,000. 

INDIANA. Edinburg—The W. T. Thompson Ve- 
neer Co. has filed preliminary certificates of dis- 
solution. 

Lebanon—Frame & Cole succeed Hans S. Stolley 
in the lumber business. 

St. Meinrad—The buildings and machinery of the 
St. Meinrad Hardwood Lumber & Spoke Co. will be 
sold at public auction Nov. 9. 

Shirley—The C. P. Kuntz Lumber Co. 
out. 

IOWA. Earlham—S. C. Moreland & Co. are suc- 
ceeded by the Crawford & Tayram Lumber Co. 

Stanton—The Stanton Lumber Co. has sold its 
yard to Frank O. Anderson, owner of the other 
lumber yard in this place. Oscar Hultman, man- 
ager of the Stanton Lumber Co., has entered the 
Army. 

KANSAS. Bronson—C. A. Maroni is reported to 
have gone out of business. 

Home—Paul Ludicke has sold out to Warren & 
Co, 

Norton—The Stroup Lumber Co. has sold out to 
the Foster Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—The William C. Bai- 
ley Lumber Co. has gone out of business. 

M. C. Burr Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to Stillman Manufacturing Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Charleston—Grantham’ & Co- 
mings, lumber dealers and contractors, have moved 
from Grenada to Charleston. 

Richey—The sawmill, equipment, timber and lum- 
ber of the Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Co. have been 
sold to the Kellogg Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn. 

NEBRASKA. Norfolk—W. G. Traub & Son have 
sold out to the Eichelberger Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Adsit Y eate Lum- 
ber Co. is moving to Jersey City, N 

OHIO. Toledo—B. H. Whitney & have gone 
out of business. 

OKLAHOMA. Miami—The Wilkes Lumber Co. 
is reported to have closed out. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Fairhaven—Provost 
have gone out of business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The 
Co. is reported to be closing out. 

WISCONSIN. Big Rapids—The general offices of 
the Machinery Co. of America have been moved 
from Grand Rapids to Big Rapids and all communi- 
cations should be addressed to the latter city here- 
after. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


GEORGIA.—The Macon Cooperage Co., W. A. 
Roush, president, will rebuild plant reported burned. 
A mill-construction building, 140 by 100 feet, will 
be erected and equipment for tight cooperage, 
staves and heads will be installed. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The Locke-Moore 
Lumber Co. will rebuild buildings destroyed by 
fire and storm in August, at a cost of $150,000. 

Lake Charles—The Powell Lumber Co. will build 
a sawmill. 

MICHIGAN. Bancroft—The Harris Lumber & 
Coal Co. is enlarging its yards. 

WISCONSIN. Mellen—The Foster-Latimer Lum- 
ber Co. plans to rebuild immediately the round- 
house, machine, repair and blacksmith shops at 
Mellen destroyed by fire at a loss of $10,000. 

Antigo—The Murry-Mylrea Machine Co., manu- 
facturer of sawmill and planing mill equipment and 
machinery, is building a boiler house and installing 
a complete steam heating system thruout its foun- 
dry and machine shops. The new system replaces 
an antiquated one of insufficient capacity. 


INCORPORATIONS 


FLORIDA. Pensacola—The Star Lumber Co. has 
incorporated with capital of $100,000. L. H. Dinkins 
is interested. 

GEORGIA. Albany—The F. L. Gordy Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000, with privilege to increase to $250,000, to 
operate a sawmill and engage in the lumber busi- 
ness, Incorporators: F. L. Gordy, T. H. Miller and 
S. L. Steadman. 

KENTUCKY. Pineville—The Asher Stave & 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated with capital of 
$25,000 to develop properties near here.  Incor- 
porators’ include W. L. Asher, C. Buchols and 
others. 

_ MAINE. Bangor—The A. F. Merrill Co. has been 
incorporated with capital of $100,000 to operate a 
spool and turning mill in Brewer. President, Earl 


has sold 








Bros. 


Two Lakes Mill 


C. Merrill, Eddington; clerk and treasurer, Frank 
H. Thomas, of Brewer. 
MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Eagle Lumber & 


Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated. 

NEW JERSEY. Bayville—The Nixon Lumber 
Corporation has been incorporated. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Hickory Buggy Co. has 
been incorporated with capital of $100,000. 


OREGON. Portland—The Brown McPhee Lum- 
ber Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $20,000. 

Wheeler—The Comstock Manufacturing Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $30,000. 


VERMONT. East Charleston—The Charleston 
Lumber Co. has filed articles of incorporation for 
the purpose of conducting a lumber business in 
Orleans County. The —, stock is $25,000 and 
the subscribers are W. C. Hinton and C. E. Coruth 
of East CERENONNa, and H. A. Canning, of Island 
Pond. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Newaukum River 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—The Oshkosh Trunk Co. 
has been acquired by L. C. Sunstein, vice president 
of the Belber Trunk & Bag Co., Philadelphia. John 
H. Bartlett will continue as general manager of 
the plant. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Woodstock—The Smith 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $24,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


CONNECTICUT. New Haven—The Standard 
$3000. Co. has organized with a capital stock of 

FLORIDA. Oldsmar—R. E. L. Pryor has pur- 
chased 15,000 acres of fallen timber and will manu- 
facture crossties. 

Pensacola—The Star Lumber Co., organized with 
capital stock of $100,000, has purchased timber 
rights on a tract of 17,000 acres at the junction of 
the Perdido and Sty rivers and will install a saw- 
mill. L. H. Dinkins, of New Orleans, is president; 
kK. J. Buck, Mobile, secretary. 

Tampa—wW. E. Miller, of this city, is manager of 
the newly organized Florida Exchange Supply Co., 
an auxiliary of the Florida Citrus Exchange, and 
will install machinery and begin the manufacture 
of crate material on a timber tract purchased near 
Ross. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Gulf Western Co. is a 
new wholesale concern here that deals in box 
shooks and crating lumber. 

TEXAS. Tyler—The Robertson Veneering Co. 
is being organized here. 

VERMONT. Brattleboro—A factory for making 
small woodenware will be started here under the 
ownership and management of the C. E. Bradley 
Corporation, which also operates such a plant in 
Putney. A toy making business which has been 
purchased from a Springfield (Mass.) concern will 
be moved here and carried on in connection with 
the factory. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Fairmont—The Mid-West 
Box Factory is about ready to begin operations and 
Paul Barcus has been placed in charge of it. 


CASUALTIES 


KENTUCKY. Covington—Veith & Zweigart 
have had a loss by fire amounting to about $6,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Holyoke—The Ely Lumber 
Co. had a small loss by fire recently. 
Worcester-—For the second time this year the 
large lumber yards of the William H. Sawyer Lum- 
ber Co. have been badly damaged by what is be- 
lieved to be an incendiary fire. The loss this time 
is estimated at between $250,000 and $300,000. 
WISCONSIN. Burton—The sawmill belonging to 
Langeson Bros. was destroyed by fire with a loss of 





$3,000. No insurance. 
Mellen—The Foster-Latimer Lumber Co, sus- 
tained an estimated loss of $10,000 Oct. 31 when 


its roundhouse, machine shop, repair shop and 
blacksmithing department were totally destroyed 
by fire of unknown origin. The company plans to 
rebuild immediately. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Cuicaaco, Nov. 5.—The Fruitvale Co. has filed an 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 








FAYERDALB, VA., Nov. 4.—The McClelland West Lum- 
ber a has assigned. A creditors’ meeting will be held 
on Nov. 6. 


THE DALurs, Orp., Nov. 2.—The Charles K. Spauld- 
ing Logging Co., of Salem, has filed three suits for 
damages in the circuit court, one against the Valley & 
Siletz Railway and two against the Siletz Lumber & 
Logging Co. In the action against the railway the 
company asks for $600 damages because of alleged 
failure of the carrier to deliver cars for the transporta- 
tion of logs. One of the suits against the Siletz com- 
pany is for $5,000 damages alleged to have been caused 
by fires due to negligence on its part and the other is 
for $1,000 damages for the alleged wrongful cutting of 
timber in the Siletz basin belonging to the plaintiff. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 2.—Damages of $2,500 are 
demanded by Norris C. Sewell, a miner, from the J. Al 
Pattison Lumber Co. He alleges that the company 
entered his tract of land and cut oak trees without his 
permission. The company maintains that it had a con 
tract to buy the timber and paid a sum of money. 


HYMENEAL 


WARD-HOGAN.—Miss Mary Hogan, third daugh- 
ter of John C. Hogan, a prominent attorney of the 
Aberdeen-Hoquiam section, was married on Mon- 
day evening, Oct. 28, to M. R. Ward, manager of 
the Grays Harbor Motorship Yards. Miss Hogan 
has been prominent in musical circles in that sec- 
tion, and has studied in New York and on the 
Sound and was preparing to go to Europe when the 
war broke out. Mr. Ward is the designer of the 
Ward type of steamers which have been built for 
the Government at Aberdeen, and he superintended 
the building of the speedship Aberdeen, which was 
launched twenty-three and one-half days after the 
laying of the keel. 
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Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 





We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 














Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Mitkory Eastman- Gardiner 


White Ash Hardwood Co. 


1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 














S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


Manufacturers 


of 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers, Car Materlal 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 















We Want Orders on 





2 cars 4-4 to 8-4 No. 1 Common and better poplar 
3 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common plain oak 

I car 5 4 select and better cypress 

1 car 8-4 shop cypress 

1 car 8-4 select and better cypress 

4 cars 9 inch to 12 inch gum boxboards 

3 cars 13 inch to 17 inch gam boxboards 

100,000 feet 4-4 log run gum 

50,000 feet 5-4 log run gum 
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L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Mow Point, Mi 
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sa Lumber Co., Howi- 
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Eaecasoule and Ship Island. 
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Moss "sg Mies, 
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CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS i 
SANUFACTURERS Yellow Pine Lumber 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 














NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 











CALEB D. DORR.—A pioneer lumberman and 
woodsman of the north, Caleb D. Dorr, died at his 
home, 318 Fourth Street, S. E., Minneapolis, on 
Nov. 2, aged 94. Until a week before his death Mr. 
Dorr had been in good health and active, but was 
thrown from his feet while going thru a revolving 
door in an office building and his hip was fractured. 
He failed to rally from the injury. Mr. Dorr was 
born in 1824, in Penobscot, Me., and went west in 
1847, to what is now Minneapolis. There was not a 
single residence at St. Anthony Falls, but a com- 
bination store and bunk house had ‘been erected 
to house men who were building the first sawmill. 
Mr. Dorr helped to build the mill and in July, 1848, 
bossed the first drive of logs down from Watab 
Rapids to the falls. For the next ten years he spent 
most of his time as a cruiser in the woods. Later, 
for a number of years he was boommaster at Min- 
neapolis, and for some time was interested in saw- 
mills. He retired from business a number of years 
ago, but had retained an active interest in lumber- 
ing, and had hoped to witness the last log drive 
brought into Minneapolis next year. He was one of 
four remaining pioneers who went to Minnesota 
before it became a territory in 1849, and who com- 
prised the Old Settlers’ Association. 





JOSEPH P. AUSTIN.—After an illness of nearly 
a year’s duration, Joseph P. Austin, superintendent 
of the Menasha plant of the Menasha Woodenware 
Co., Menasha, Wis., died Oct. 28 at the age of 60. 
Two sons and two daughters survive him. 





DAVID HOLKEBOOR.—A prominent lumberman, 
of Holland, Mich., David Holkeboor, died Tuesday, 
Oct. 29, at his home there, aged 49. For the past 
seven years he had been a member of the firm of 
Scott-Lugers, a Holland lumber concern, and had 
charge of the yard office for that company. He was 
formerly a contractor and builder in Holland. 


JAY BLACKMAN.—A young and highly popular 
member of KMverett’s manufacturing circles, Jay W. 
Blackman, of the shingle manufacturing firm of 
Cc. A. Blackman & Sons, Everett, Wash., succumbed 
to pneumonia, following influenza, last week. He 
had been in the shingle business with his father and 
brothers for some time and was 26 years old. 
LYNN FULLER GILBERT.—Suffering from an 
attack of influenza and much depressed because of 
his weakened condition, Lynn Fuller Gilbert, son of 
John N. Gilbert, president of the Nona Mills Co., 
Beaumont, Tex., ended his life at his father’s home, 
Sunday evening, Nov. 3. Mr. Gilbert was born in 
Beaumont in 1886. He was a director in the Gulf 
National Bank, president of the Minor Oil Co. and 
heavily interested in several oil companies in that 
section, as well as the Nona Mills Co. Besides his 


father and mother he is survived by two brothers, 
Harvey W. and Wilbur C. Gilbert, and one sister, 
Mrs. Charles T. Butler, all of whom reside in Beau- 
mont. 


MRS. MARY WALDSTEIN.—After an illness of 
two weeks, Mrs. Mary Waldstein, wife of Franz 
Waldstein, president of the Waldstein Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., and former president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange, of St. Louis, died at her home 
in that city, aged 52. Mrs. Waldstein was a native 
4 — The funeral was held in St. Louis, 
Nov. ° 





H. E. MORRILL.—At Van Tassel, Wyo., on Oct. 
24, H. E. Morrill died at the age of 68. For the 


past few months Mr. Morrill had been in charge of 
the A. P. Stewart Lumber Co.’s retail operations 
at Van Tassel. For some years prior to that, he 
had been in Rapid City, S. D., where his widow 
resides. He also leaves seven children. For nearly 
thirty years he had been superintendent for the old 
N. C. Foster Lumber Co., Fairchild, Wis. His son, 
Frank Morrill, is with the L. H. Briggs Lumber 
o., Portland, 


MISS FLORENCE DAY.—While visiting at the 
apple ranch of her father, Joseph E. Day, president 
of the Day Lumber Co., Big Lake, Wash., Miss 
Florence Day died at Peshastin, Wash., on Oct. 23, 
of pneumonia. The family home is in Seattle, and 
Miss Day had been teaching school there. She was 
a graduate of the University of Washington and 
had been active in Red Cross work. She was the 
organizer of the Camp Fire Girls of her church and 
was a member of the Women’s University Club. 
Her brother, Frank F. Day, is in the aviation school 
at Riverside, Cal. 


W. H. KEEFER.—An automobile accident on 
Nov. 3 caused the death of W. H. Keefer, manager 
for the last ten years of the Stickel Lumber Co., 
Kearney, Neb. Mr. Keefer and a friend were inter- 
ested in a potato ranch west of the city and had 
motored out to inspect it. Upon their return the 
machine was struck by a train on a railroad cross- 
ing and both men were killed. 


Cc. E. SMITH.—The assistant manager of the 
Sabine Tram Co., Deweyville, Tex., C. E. Smith, 
died at a hospital in San Antonio, Nov. 2, and was 
buried in Beaumont Nov. 3. His death was caused 
by heart failure, resulting from high blood pressure 
and paralysis. He had been sick for several months. 
Mr. Smith was 47 years old and had held the posi- 
tion of assistant manager of the Sabine Tram Co. 
for the last fifteen years. He is survived by his 
wife and a three months’ old daughter and two 
brothers, W. A. Smith, of Beaumont, and J. A. 
Smith, of Jasper. 

















WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Condi- 
tions See Page 34 


The big piece of lumber news this week, as far 
as the local lumber market is concerned, was the 
lifting of the embargo requirements permits on 
shipments into Illinois and Wisconsin territory. 
The releasing of the embargo in the territory named 
became effective Wednesday, and read: ‘‘The 
embargo on lumber shipments and use of permits, 
where now required in territory west of the In- 
diana-Illinois state line, including Wisconsin, will 
be cancelled. Thereafter lumber will be shipped 
without permits, but subject to the terms and con- 
ditions set forth in War Industries Board, priority 
division, Cireular No. 54.’? While a permit is 
no longer required for shipment into Illinois or 
Wisconsin, the lifting of the ban does not mean 
that the transit car may again become a factor in 
movement because the mill shipments are regulated 
in Cireular No. 54. The present lumber trade is 
quiet and will remain so as long as there is no 
building going on. What is being sold is going 
almost exclusively into various war uses. Lumber- 
men are now looking to the future and making fore- 
casts on the state of the lumber business after the 
war. Some expect a brief quiet spell but the con- 
sensus of opinion is that after the brief period of 
uncertainty the biggest lumber demand the coun- 
try has ever witnessed will develop. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 











Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED Noy, 2 
Lumber Shingles 
BEM hans sees ba oak so 28,924,000 3,964,000 
OEMS Cea hn baa ke 60,408,000 7,681,000 
DOCHORSE 0620050 31,484,000 3,717,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO Nov, 2 
Lumber ngles 
IPIS i seven bsosas es ..+ 2,0382,568,000 25 ey ag 000 
SEG cubub neues sakes «+ 2,926,093,000 540,614, 000 
Decrease ...... : 893,525,000 287,868,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED NOV. 2 
Lumber Shingles 
| SRS Parente stoi 13,749,000 1,658,000 
SER eacians canwwk ae 21,448,000 3,848,000 
DOCPORRE occ ciase 7,699,000 2,190,000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO NOV, 2 





Lumber Shingles 
DONG oie ee ee oates se 936,604,000 141,334,000 
BOE 6cacnsSo eee s nas 1,346,329,000 365,787,000 
ee | 409,725,000 224,453,000 


Permits issued by the Chieago building ‘depart- 
gyro a the week ended Nov. 6: 








CL No. Value 
eae “$1, Do aa ee echlae eee wc 2 $ 1,580 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000 6 11,900 

5,000 and under 10,000.... 1 5,000 

10,000 and under 25,000.... q. 15,000 
25,000 and under 50,000 1 25,000 
A is legis a a5 53 $08 OX: 205 cae 58,480 
Average valuation for week...... Pe 5,316 
Totals previous week........... 15 107,850 
Average valuation previous —- oe 719 
Totals corresponding week 1917. 36 794,700 
Totals Jan. 1 to Nov. 7, 1918..... 1,862 31,750,237 
Totals corresponding period 1917. 3,470 60,834,925 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 6.—Some distributers of northern 
pine say that, considering all factors that enter into 
curtailment of business, trade may be considered 
fairly good at present, while others declare that 
trade is quiet. Prices on some items are slightly 
soft but on the whole the list is firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 4.—Shipments from 
northern pine mills are light except those that are 
supplying lumber for rebuilding in the Duluth, 
Cloquet and Moose Lake forest fire regions. The 
mills are handling some Government business, but 
could take on much more. The car situation is 
favorable. There is a good demand for low grade 
stock for boxes and similar products. Local mills 
are still running. 





New York, Nov. 4.—There is little improvement 
and yards are buying scarcely anything. Building is 
so heavily restricted that there is decided inclination 
to hold off everything except what is urgent. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 6.—While supplies have been 
considerably curtailed, the effect is not very ap- 
preciable at present, as the market is not taking 
much stock. In the better grades scarcely anything 
is now being done, while building with northern 
pine is nearly at a standstill. Something of a lull 
has occurred in the demand for the lower grades, 
but this end of the trade is expected to hold up 


well. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 6.—Some fairly large orders 
for spruce material have been placed recently and 
the market in general is better than a fortnight 
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ago. There is not a keen demand in spite of the 
attractive prices. Scantling sells generally at $35 
and $36; 2x8 at $39 to $40; 2x10 at $45 to $46; 2x12 
at $49 to $50. There are people who occasionally 
undersell the base price of $48 on dimension but 
the most manufacturers are stiff at that base. The 
board market is not over active. Spruce covering 
boards, 8 feet and up, 5 inches, and planed on one 
side are finding customers not very interested. 
About $40 seems the general price altho some firms 
hold on $41. There are few sales of matched spruce 
boards at the $45 mark, at which the market stands. 
The furring business is rather limited and is going 
at $37 to $38. Spruce clapboards are not in de- 
mand but the prices nevertheless remain firm at 
$58 to $60 on the 4-foot extras and from $56 to $58 
on the clears. 





New York, Nov. 4.—The market moves slowly and 
while the sizes desired by the Government are well 
taken there are stocks freely offered with few takers. 
Mills working on Government business are badly 
handicapped for the lack of help and practically all 
of the stock that is offered on the market is what 
is not needed for war purposes. Prices are well 
held on the desirable sizes, but in view of the in- 
creased offering prices have been shaded. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 6.—There is no change in the white 
cedar-situation. The post demand is the only item 
that is in any way like real business and that de- 
mand is quiet. The shingle demand is low and also 
the demand for poles. Northern operators write 
local distributers that an active shingle trade is ex- 
pected after the war when it is generally believed 
that the Government will not delay in lifting the 
building ban. The prospects are slight for any nor- 
mal cedar production in the North this winter. 
Prices are strong. ; 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 4.—The post trade is 
quiet, but stock in producers’ hands is small. Prices 
are strong on account of the poor prospect for pro- 
duction this winter. Some pole business has devel- 
oped lately and there have been good shipments 
since the embargo east of the Mississippi was lifted. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 6.—Within the last few days many 
hardwood distributers report business better, while 
others say they can see no improvement. The im- 
proved demand from some quarters appears to be 
with consumers that have their eyes to the future 
and expect good business in normal lines as soon 
as peace is certain. Notably the furniture trade. 
The buyers for furniture making concerns will not 
admit to any one who is trying to sell them lum- 
ber that they are looking to the future as a de- 
veloper of the biggest furniture demand that has 
ever existed; nevertheless that is the fact. The 
furniture trade is one that seriously expects to 
boom after the war. Many furniture factories now 
are working to capacity of present labor supply 
which runs from about 50 percent to 60 percent of 
their normal supply. Within recent weeks there 
have been some cancellations of hardwood orders 
on material that was to go into Government uses, 
and opinion differs as to the reasons why. But far- 
sighted hardwood men say that every Government 
order could be cancelled and if the building ban was 
lifted, the gain would be far greater than any loss. 
Production in all the different producing districts 
is short on account of inability to get labor. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 4.—Wholesalers find a 
ready market for any stock in low grades. Other- 
wise the market is quiet. There is a fair demand 
for implement and wagon stock. 

New York, Nov. 4.—While the demand is steady 
it is limited and confined chiefly to lower grades. 
No doubt there will be a firm demand for all stocks 
available, yet at present the inquiry is lagging. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—The hardwood market 
is almost entirely on a war basis. Ordinary com- 
mercial stuff is on the status of a byproduct. Prob- 
ably more flooring is sold than anything else, being 
largely for repair work. The cabinet factories buy 
steadily, and furniture factories also are taking 
considerable stuff, but a good deal of this goes into 
war requirements also, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 4.—A somewhat more ac- 
celerated movement for account of the Government 
and of war contracts is noted. The commercial 
trade is duller than ever, if possible, altho prices 
have held fairly steady, with few changes either 
way, and few of the woods affected. In the lists for 
quartered oak but three changes are noted: A de- 
cline of $1 to $75 for No. 1 common and selects, 
white; an advance of $1 to $46 for No. 2 common 
white and an advance of $1 to $6 for FAS red. In 
plain oak, white and red quotations have held uni- 
form, with reports of actual sales indicating just 
a little weakness in some grades, the only advance 
being of $5 in 3-inch FAS to $96. The only impor- 
tant decline is in sound wormy, inch being quoted 
$5 lower at $39 and 2-inch $6 lower at $46. The 
other concessions are of only $1 and $2, in FAS, 
1- and 2-inch to $70 and $82 respectively; of $1 in 
No. 1 common and selects, 4-inch, to $86, and of 
$1 and $2 in No. 3 common, 1- and 2-inch, to $30 
and $33. Oak mine ties have sold $4 lower at $42 
and mine car stock $4 higher at $48. Mine rails 
are averaging $1 lower at $35 to $44. The FAS 
grades of cottonwood have been in good demand 
and sell at $56 for 13-inch and wider, an advance 
of $2; $43 for 6- to 12-inch, an advance of $7, and 
$47 for 6-inch and up, an advance of $2. There are 
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No town 1s too small 
to feature this quality 


for the smaller your sales area is the more important 


it is to get all of the flooring 


business; and to do that 


these days you need quality equal to 








For years the W. E. Williams Com- 
pany specialized high grade floor- 
ing and the uniformity of their stock, 
which has long been a distinguish- 
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ing feature in their flooring, is 
being strictly maintained in our 
production—with the added feat- 
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Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be funished with other Retail Yard items Mixed with Flooring. 








Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kiln 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. 
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A Warm Camp 


will help you to hold your men for they ap- 
preciate home-like comforts and cleanliness 
and nothing helps along this line like our 


EMPEROR 


This large, heavy and durable box stove will 
burn 38 inch to 54 inch wood, and is especi- 
ally designed for the use of lumber camps 


Write us today for circular describing the 
**Emperor’’ heaters and ‘‘Royal’’ cook stoves. 


Bergstrom Stove Co., 
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Utilize All Car Space 


It's valuable today, and you'll be sur- 
prised to know the saving effected by 
tying your bundles with 


STAR “ne° BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


—they lay closer together. What's 
more you can save money by using them. 
These buckles enable you to perman- 
ently tie Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Pick- 
ets, Box Shooks, Staves, Veneer, etc. 
Your customers will appreciate this care- 


ful tying, for it pe their saa 
Write today for full particulars. Hoe LD LED , 
ICR 
BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. <<32Sssunq: 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. Py SAW 
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STAR, 
JUNIOR STAR, 
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Vertical 


Wickes Water Tube Boi ler 
Have you seen the STEELCASED SETTING 


for enclosing this boiler? 
Air in4liretion losses are overcome. 
The least amount of brickwork is required. 


Ask for Bulletin—‘‘Magnitude of air 
infiltration losses’’—sent free. 
THE WICKES BOILER CO. 

» Michi U.S.A. 
Sales Offices: 









New York City, 1716 West St. Bieg. 

Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. Shee Cane’ Bettie’ 
Pittsburgh, 1218 Empire Bldg Boston, 201 Devonshire St 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg Seattle, 736 Henry Bidg. 





Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros. Chicago, Il. 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest's Wish is _ 
One person RATES: Per da 


Room with detached bath . « « . $2, $2. 50, $3 
— with ortvate bath . . $3, $3. “en * 

‘WO perso! 
Room with detached bath e « $3, P53. 50, 4 
Room with private bath; "Double rae * $5to 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
Per day. 





$5 to 38 
3 persons, $6to 
4 persons, $7 to $12 





1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


alle.. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 




















advances in all the thickness of hard maple and in 
all grades above No. 3 common, FAS being quoted 
at $62 for 1-inch, $69 for 2-inch, $80 for 38-inch and 
$83 for 4-inch. The thick stocks of ash are again 
advancing, 2-inch FAS up $9 at $107, selects up $12 
at $98, No. 1 common and selects up $9 at $85 and 
No. 1 common up $7 at $80. In the 3-inch stocks 
No. 1 common is $15 higher at $105 and No. 1 com- 
mon up $13 at $100. The inch stocks are in contrast 
with the above, FAS selling off $4 at $80. There 
has been a better demand for willow and FAS is up 
$3 to $44 for 1-inch, and No. 1 common up $2 to 
$34. All the higher grades of chestnut hold steady 
and there are advances of $1 to $40 for 1-inch sound 
wormy and of $3 to $40 for No. 2 common wormy. 
The only price changes in gum are reported in 
quartered red, No. 1 common being $1 higher and 
No. 1 common (sap no defect) $2 lower. For 1- and 
2-inch thicknesses the former is quoted at $41 and 
$45 and the latter at $31 and $35. Included in the 
woods that show no change are basswood, buckeye, 
hickory, soft maple, elm, beech, birch, sycamore 
and magnolia. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 6.—Demands from munition 
factories have let up. Wholesalers hope that re- 
strictions will soon be lifted on the building and 
furniture trades, which would benefit the sale of 
stock in normal directions, but they expect the 
change to come about slowly. Prices hold firm, 
as mill output is slow and shipments are hard to 
make. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 6.—It seems that the hard- 
wood market in this section is running entirely on a 
war order basis. Prices are about as follows: Hard- 
woods, firsts and seconds, 1-inch material, quar- 
tered oak from $120 to $130; plain oak from $82 to 
$88; poplar from $98 to $102; red birch from $78 to 
$80; sap birch from $67 to $70; maple from $68 to 
$70; basswood from $72 to $74, 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 4.—There is no cause for 
complaint regarding values, which are very firm at 
satisfactory levels. The business offered is largely 
for immediate delivery, little or no effort being 
made to provide for possible future requirements. 


Ashland, Ky., Nov. 4.—Demand is confined chiefly 
to special sized timbers; boards are only fairly ac- 


tive. Practically all mills are idle, awaiting log 
tides. Prices are unchanged. 
HEMLOCK" 
Chicago, Nov. 6.—Some benefit should come to 


hemlock immediately thru the release of the em- 
bargo order in Illinois and Wisconsin, but trade is 
not very active and the benefit later will be much 
greater than now. It will take the lifting of the 
building ban before hemlock takes on a normal ap- 
pearance again insofar as movement is concerned. 
The box factories still take a fair amount of stock. 
Prices remain steady. 


New York, Nov. 4.—The larger part of the Penn- 
sylvania production continues to be taken over by 
the Government. Little commercial business is 
booked except with mills whose outputs are more 
or less brokers. At the same time the demand is 
considerably restricted because retailers are in no 
buying mood and figure their stocks as ample to 
carry them over for two months. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 6.—Not much is being done 
now in hemlock, tho the trade up to recently was 
fairly satisfactory. But the restrictions on building 
are being tightened everywhere and the present 
month will probably be a slow one. Prices hold 
firm because of the scarcity of stocks. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 6.—The market in hemlock 
boards is not so brilliant as in the past, yet the 
demand is about equal to the small supply. The 
prices on clipped hemlock boards is quoted by many 
at $40, yet the $39 mark still holds in the greater 
number of houses. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 4.—Continuation of the 
Federal prices on Pennsylvania hemlock for another 
month has served to steady the market for Kentucky 
and Tennessee stocks under the slump in building 
operations, altho there is practically no surplus of 
these after the war demand is Satisfied. There has 
been some late buying to fill in winter supplies. 


POPLAR 


Nov. 6.—Of all the hardwoods, poplar 
seems to be the one that does not shift in demand. 
For months there has been good business in the 
wood and fully up to the production. It looks as if 
the poplar demand would continue steady for some 
time. 





Chicago, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 4.—All grades are active 
and steady as to prices. There has been a good 
movement of the specialties, such as wagon boards, 
siding and dimension, the only weakness being 
shown in 9- to 12-inch boards, a decline of $2 to $71. 
Other grades show irregularity in prices as follows: 
Quartered FAS, inch up $1 to $89; panel and wide 
No. 1 inch up $1 to $107; FAS, inch down $1 to 
$86 and 2-inch up $1 to $99; saps and selects, inch 
up $1 to $69 and 2-inch up $3 to $80; Nos. 1 and 2 
common inch stocks are down $1 and 2-inch No. 2 
common down $2 to $40. Government requirements 
have increased rather than diminished and serve to 
stabilize the very quiet commercial market. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 4.—The poplar trade may be 
said to present a fairly satisfactory aspect. Diffi- 
culties in making shipment are experienced, and 


activities outside the scope of war industries have 
been discouraged, but a turn in the tide may be 
expected soon. The range of prices leaves little to 
complain of, the quotations being quite tirm and the 
sellers showing no disposition to make material con- 
cessions. 


Ashland, Ky., Nov. 4.—Demand is reported only 
fair; inquiries mostly for specials. Stocks are badly 
depleted and practically all mills are idle awaiting 
the tides. Prices are unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 6.—“‘One thing the war has done 
for fir and that is, it has established fir dimension 
in Chicago territory in a way that could not have 
been done otherwise for many years,’’ said a fir 
distributer. Fir has been weak in price for three or 
four weeks and not much more stock is moving. 
What has been sold is mostly for Government re- 
quirements in camp extension work in the middle 
West. There is not much demand for red cedar 
shingles, and the local trade is not falling over 
itself to take on the spruce that the Government 
is urging on this market. : 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 2.—Cutting business is heavy 
and mills are pretty well loaded with timber orders. 
Yard stocks are not moving, owing to restrictions, 
but it is noticeable that inquiries during the week 
have trebled, thereby giving a brisk undertone. 
While conditions are otherwise unchanged there 
are indications of improvement. 

Portiand, Ore., Nov. 2.—Fir business is largely 
governed at this time by the amount placed by the 
Government, which is enough to keep the mills 
running to capacity. Some difficulty is experienced 
in disposing of the side cut and these lines are com- 
paratively weak. The greater volume of business 
offered is reported to come from east of the Missis- 
sippi. The white pine business is reported quiet. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 2.—Fir lumber mills report 
business good and all of them busy. Commercial 
orders are mixed, yard trade is not strong, and 
views of the market vary. There is also variation 
in commercial quotations. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—Considerably more in- 
terest in fir is being exhibited now than for some 
time past. While sales have not increased much, 
the inquiry is much stronger. The scarcity of 
southern pine is one factor in this interest in fir. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 6.—Trade has not changed and is 
still quiet. There will be no change of consequence 
until after the war is over. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—A little improvement 
in western pines is showing in the market, espe- 
cially for boards, because of the scarcity of south- 
ern pine. Prices tend to show a little weakness. 
There is also a good call for box material. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 6.—The market for western 
white pine here is firm with prices so high that in 
many cases they are prohibitive. They are as fol- 
lows: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, age 8/4 at $134.; 2%-, 
3-inch at $149; 4-inch at $159; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 
and 8/4, at $125; 2%4-, 3-ine ‘ at Loc fine common 
4/4 at $90; 5/4, 6/4, 8/4 at $105; barn boards No. 2, 
5-inch at $59; 6/8-inch at $62; 10/5-inch at $65. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 6.—Demand for California 
sugar pine has been fair, but scarcely anything 
has been doing lately in white pine. Not much 
lumber appears to be available at the mills and few 
cars are received. Prices show little variation be- 
tween the two woods, tho clear sugar pine is $15 
higher than clear white pine. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Nov. 6.—The present redwood demand in 
Chicago territory is quieter than it has been for a 
long time and that means a business far from nor- 
mal. Prices remain strong. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—Buyers show very lit- 
tle interest in redwood, and a dull market is looked 
for until the lumber market returns to normal. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 6.—The lifting of the embargo in 
Illinois and Wisconsin territory brought relief to 
the southern pine trade, tho trade is so light at 
present that it would require more than an embargo 
lifting to bring real joy. Business is quiet and 
will remain so as long as the building ban is on. 
Once it is lifted, dealers will be falling over them- 
selves to get stocks. The present demand for south- 
ern pine is confined almost exclusively to industries 
working on war orders or on various kinds of war 
construction work. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 5.—Business in southern 
pine, so far as yard buying is concerned, is almost 
at a standstill. The Government demand is taking 
almost the entire output of the mills and the sur- 
plus of the larger mills is going largely into indus- 
trial uses, leaving the small mills to supply other 
buyers. Prices are likely to be held up to the pres- 
ent level. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 5.—The removal of the em- 
bargo from Illinois and Wisconsin and the aboli- 
tion of the provision requiring points of origin of 
shipments be given gave a decidedly firmer tone to 
the southern pine market. 
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New Orleans, La., Nov. 4.—Little change is 
noted in current market conditions, bookings, cut 
and shipments remaining considerably below nor- 
mal. Some of the mills report that the accumula- 


tion of side cut lumber interferes with their produc- aie 99 

tion of timbers. Orders for housing materials and 

railway needs are reported in good volume. Com- 

mercial demand continues relatively quiet for the FIXTU RE 5 


usual reasons. 

Offer a money-making oppor- 
tunity to lumber dealers that 
means hundreds of dollars of 
extra profits at practically no 
increase in present operating 
costs or organization. 











Baltimore, Md., Nov. 4.—Georgia pine men are 
just getting back to conditions as they were before 
the epidemic of influenza hit them. Meanwhile 
the movement is limited, calls for lumber being 
largely on Government account. It is also to be 
said that the pay of lumber handlers does not yet 
appear to have reached its limits, so that readjust- 
ments in the quotations to the consumers are neces- 
sary. There has been no pronounced gain in long- 
leaf pine. 











Others are doing it year after 
year and so can you. 


With SECURITY SILO FIX- 
TURES any lumber dealer can 


Build a Silo that Beats all 
Competition 


in price, high grade construction, 
convenience and the production 
of the best quality of silage. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 6.—The local demand is dull 
but those handling Government orders find sale for 
the lumber. The big Government house building 
project at Fore River in Quincy, Mass., ought to 
brighten the demand for southern lumber. Permits 
are fairly easy to obtain for what lumber is really 
being sold and prices are maintained at Govern- 
ment marks. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 6.—Wholesalers report some 
cancellations of orders and but little new business 
is now developing. Building, outside of essential 
structures, has been reduced to a very small scale. 
In some places lumbermen have not been able to 
sell lumber for even the cheapest sort of buildings. 
While stocks in retail yards are small almost every- 
where, there is no disposition just now to add to 
them. 





Dealers Life Size Display Door. 
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Best Fixtures—Best Prices | joor Centre and nt thu 


- , lage. 
Security Silo Fixtures are best pe grado al Double 


because simplest and easiest for cable anchors bracing silo twice 
the dealer to handle, while em- as firmly as rods. Base anchors 


bodying features of distinct super- on ee cect 7 to jeatey 
iority in construction that appeal BEST SILO DOOR MADE — Four 
to the farmer. Our prices ave poe mtr c each comer. 
i gless nee ‘meted 
the lowest in the field. payee | co ar 
sagging nd insures si 
A Million Slee Still Necded | SPAT SST APaE's 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 4.—Government consump- 
tion is the sustaining feature of the market and 
the commercial movement is confined to material 
needed in the few building operations that have 
been able to secure Government permits or that do 
not come under the restrictions imposed. Prices 
show some irregularity. Some grades of boards 
have sold 50 cents to $1 lower and others from 50 
cents to $1.50 higher. The same comment applies 
to flooring, dimension, partition and ceiling. The . , 5 

si nat lanvee artiti ne Silo sales are plentiful as ever. The rack to pieces. 
Sees ‘oes thie Ghose Ga seis aero _.,_, Wood stave silo till outselle all other | STEFI: LADDER Ineures safety by 
range from $1 down to $2 up. types combined, Lumber shipping restrictions do not apply to silo staves. Now is the old. 

nS time to get busy. An early start is the secret of success. Get our 1919 proposition NOW, FREE RATCHET WRENCH — T o 


k ti and k 
New York, Nov. 4.—There is little change in the Complete Details Free. Write Today. make corsting cater enequienss. 
longleaf pine situation. Prices hold well, stocks are 


e e ° 325 So. La Salle St. 
limited and new business is confined altogether to ° 
car cane, Ganceian ie oe celia oars Chicago W arehouse & Silo Fixture Co., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ments are well taken care of. 


























The following f. o. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 
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3EVEL SIDING—— superior anchorage system which stoutly sup- arene aA ie adds an ‘9 and without a "one 
oF © i . y ‘ 1 
VY x6 a? Wi ety, wilanches os ten ake sees Seo en Lr it at three vital points—base, top and enduring prestige to your warning, ov atiehing ocks tightly 
No. 2 SLUR OP Ee eee re 19.25 eeee ode m ee business. 
 “e (eRRaENeeLene:  ° ~  EeROmmEneGe 
, Diet ue ease tea: 5 sess acid Ka CA oe FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE 
yroP S NG— 
‘Ix4 or 6” B&better 33.75 35.00 35.50 The Tecktonius Silo is backed by an iron bound guarantee 
No. 1 Soe) 39°50) 32.50 33.00 —a guarantee that protects your customer for five years 
ae aa : 26.50 26.50 26.50 against defective material and workmanship together with 
Wane et 91.25 : é $25.00 to boot in the event of Silo defying the superior 
FINISH— mearne te ee oo ie , Tecktonius anchorage system and blowing over. 
Bé&better rough: This isthe proposition you’ve been wanting. It will pro- Selfe tan tone Task hich automatic- 
“1x6 rsa 12” y De ph dala dy. att ah geek *34.00 orcs ae sb whe coat pane seman as no other, silo will. Our comprehensive The —. ae peptone bs po ae pon 
1x8” . oka 38.75 ae Pere illustrated 28 page booklet ‘Cashing In On Silos” tells you ally cares for he r ! s 
Lee x5 and MAIN te oo hea pare ie | why. Send foracopy. It's yours for the mere asking. to climatic conditions. 
Raat TaCAT Oia Seis, wo Gee m 38.50 
ret BNO iste cis 9001s 40s 42:00 ' .... Pines 
1% and 2x4 to12”..... 1... 43.25 42.00 |... TECK TONIUS MFC ; COMPANY 
—* Surfaced: 1: a5 oeeb 26e6 ° = ® 
ee i i ee ee ee ee o Ad. ade 
1 ee eae re 37.50 37.30 38.25 RTEENTH STREET RACINE, WISCONSIN 
BR eae he veka Seosttd occ ona oe etaiwus 37. 20 36.72 38.00 | 1424 THI 
* Prices quoted during the previous week. 
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(Gd Products 


MMEDIATE cash profits and the 
permanent good will of the farmer 


trade around your town. OK Products 
make good. They are a real necessity in profit- 
able hog and stock raising. They make better 
hogs and livestock — increase the farmer’s 
profits. 


Sun-Lite Windows solve the sunshine 
problem in the hog houses—and that 
\, means larger and healthier hogs— 
SURO. smaller losses in little pigs—big- 
acon re : 
SOIR pages. 
\\ WS Easily and quickly installed in 
old houses or built into new 
ones. Made with a galvanized iron frame and 
a four inch flashing on all sides; absolutely water- 
tight; last a lifetime. ‘The glass is held firmly 
with copper clips, protected by wire screen, 


Ss 





Made in five styles—stationary and ventilating. 





sY Cupolas 


—insure the most efficient, scientific ventilation 
for barns and dairy houses, producing the sani- 
tary, healthful condition in which stock thrive; 
made of heavy galvanized steel; ship- 
ped ready to install; easy to erect. 
Absolutely bird, storm, rust and rot 
proof; neat in appearance. 

Write for our agency proposition 
on all OK Products and our plan 
for helping dealers sell OK Products, 


Phillip Bernard Co. 355 c1r tows 





ee UE. eee regrge tr eee eee 
PT ta bcos oa de Geee ss a 
AOR! 2} | re ee 
£6 and Gxt to. 12”. .......% 
OF aaa 
O Surfauced: 
7 a een ee 
DUA. a) | ea ee 
CASING AND BASE, Bébetter— 
PURINE oe 66 bbw ub-w ses be 
OE Aree * 
JAMBS, B&ébetter— 
Sa err 
GS 0x4 © OB". occas ses 
Boanvs, S18 or S28— 
No, 1, ix 8”, 74.0nd 30'..... 
Other lengths... 
1x10”, 14 end 16’..... 
Other lengths... 
ixi2”, 14 and 30’.,.... 


Other lengths... 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
1x 6 to 12” 


LS ee eee ee 
IKE: 6s vinhbmewaswaeu wees 
SE stc¢saeebee se nee one 

No. 3 (all lengths) : 
EO OMe ais bt es so 95 4 6 
OS lr a eee 
Pe s4husue ees one yee 
Oc | 4S rer eer 
No. 4, all widths and lengths. . 

FENCING, SIS— 

No. 1, Other lengths......... 
CES Ge hee bewessa ss 


Other lengths... 
No. 2 (all lengths) : 
1x4” 


SHIPLAP 
No. i, ix 8”, 14.and 10'....... 
Other lengths... 
izle”, 14 and 16’..... 


No. 3 (all lengths) : 
x 8” 


GROOVED ROOFING 
No. 1, 1x10”, 14 and 16’..... 
DIMENSION, SIS1KE— 
a TS oa adele | | ee ere 
1 


SB ce here 





Double Band Mill 


FOR SALE 


Including :— 
Carriages, Niggers, Loaders, 
Trimmer, Edgers, Resaws, 
Sprockets and Chain, 
Shafting and Pulleys, 
Engine—28 1,” x 62”, 
Log Machinery, 
All the machinery for a clothes 
pins mill, 
Filing Room Equipment, 
Belts—all kinds, 7%%’’ Wire Cable 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 


18 : 
2x10”, 10° 
12’ 


ee Sa Sf ree 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ and 








The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 










represen- 

tation you ‘OTEEL COMPANY 
ought to E-K.WARRIC meumenP%svenen eur.oine 
use < 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book- Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your 
salesmen, while at the same time adding prestige to 
aed house. Send for tab of specimens; detach them one 

y one and observe the superiority of Wiggins engraved 
cards. You will like their smooth edges and the way 
they are encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857: 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 








under 
a 
10” 
12” 
SHORTLEA 
No. 1 
a” 
10” 
PLASTER LATH 
SD Age ear aa rs 
Carn MATERIAL (all 1x4 and 6”) 
mapetter.. Pand 18’ ........ 6.0% 
DORE 666 o e000 
_doMS Se a re ce 
a eee ee 
SO BE TE ao wciccgiex ans 
Oe Ee eee 
5’ and multiples....... 
es ep RMTOO II «64.4045 0:5,.5 + a0 


Carn DECKING— 
No. 1, 3”, 9, 10,18. er 30’..... 
No. 1, 2% to 3”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 
Car SILLS, S4S— 
5 ee Oe 6 sdewcas 
is) OD 603 oa 
eo to OB, BE 00 Se csi scwve 
area 
Uo: to 10”, BS 00:88"... 0.000% 
Bee 00 RT 6. 0 .a%s-0 o0 
3-0 42", BE 00 BS. 0 6c cen 
STRINGERS— 


be 


TIES 


iy IN sos Sis wise els 9-018 








Hat- 
ties- 
burg, 
Miss. 
39.25 
39.25 
39.50 
42.00 


44.50 


44.50 


30.00 


30.00 


32.50 








Aleg- 
andria, 
La, 
38.50 
39.65 
3.00 


41.33 
43.7! 
4: 


49.00 
30.50 
30.00 
30.50 
29.50 
33.00 
32.50 


25.50 


*25.50 
26.84 

20.50 °° 
21.00 21.50 
21.50 21.50 
22.00 22.00 
13.75 oe 
*29.00 
‘ee GoD 
30.50 29.387 
24.7 23.50 
25.75 23.80 
21.00 20.50 
21.25 19.00 
: 30.50 

re 6 


ia whats owen eae *26.75 


22.50 


24.00 
16.25 


27.50 
31.00 


32.75 


25.00 


28.25 


34.00 
26.00 


36.00 
40.00 
39.00 
40.00 
43.00 
42.00 


90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16”, 26 and 
dar 


6x8”, 8’, 90% heart.......... 
LONGLEAF PAVING BLock StockK— 


*30.00 


26.00 
26.00 


22.00 


Kan- 
sas 
City, 

Mo. 

39.50 
40.50 
42.50 


36.25 
40.00 


46.00 


30.50 
30.50 
30.50 
30.00 
33.50 
33.00 





25.50 
26.00 
27.50 


21.50 
21.50 
22.00 


28.75 
30.50 
30.00 


23.75 
24.50 


20.50 
21.00 


31.00 
30.50 
31.50 
30.50 


26.50 
26.50 


22.50 
22.50 












25.50 
25.50 
27.00 
24.00 
22.00 
24.00 
20.50 
21.50 
21.50 
23.50 
23.00 
22.00 
22.00 
24.00 
25.50 
24.00 
24.00 
25.50 
15.75 


27.87 
31.50 
33.09 


8.65 


*36.00 

38.00 
*35.00 
*34.00 
*33.00 
*32.00 

31.00 


25.00 


29.00 
30.00 


49.00 
31.00 
24.00 


“*Prices quoted during the previous week. 
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24.00 
24.00 
16.50 


26.25 
29.00 
30.50 


3.65 


at.do 


38.00 
40.00 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Nov. 4.—The larger mills have about 
all they can use, but there is a growing indication 
that stock is being offered for commercial require- 
ments. Now that building is heavily restricted, the 
amount of stock offered is not out of line with 
actual requirements. As a result prices are well 
held. Box demand is still active. 





Baltimore, Md., Nov. 4.—The North Carolina pine 
trade proceeds in a decidedly leisurely way. Prices 
on some items are depressed and the returns are 
not what they should be in view of the high cost of 
production and the other drawbacks encountered. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 6.—Lumber is hard to sell 
and also rather hard to get, as permit requests do 
not uniformly result in orders. The tendency of 
prices seems toward a lower level and it seems un- 
wise to look for much strength while the present 
uncertainty exists. Retailers have much smaller 
stocks than usual. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 4.—Gradual improvement 
of ordinary commercial demand is again reported, 
last week having registered a slight gain in mixed 
car orders and in receipt of ‘‘permits’’ for shipments 
to embargoed territory. With production curtailed 
by labor shortage and ‘‘flu’’ and mill stocks depleted 
and broken in assortment, however, it is understood 
that mixed car business is for the time being rather 
difficult to place. One large concern declines to 
accept business for future delivery, having recently 
refused to book for January shipment. The speedy 
approach of the war’s end is now figuring in calcula- 
tions regarding the market and may help to explain 
the hesitance to book for future delivery at current 
prices. Government business is still handled in 
good volume and the railways are said to be booking 
orders freely for crossties, trunking and capping, 
bridge timbers and the like. Industrial stocks for 
war purpose manufacture move steadily. Prices are 
reported unchanged but very firm. Car supply is 
fair only, but erratic in spots, 


Chicago, Nov. 6.—The cypress demand in local 
territory is very quiet. Seldom has business been 
so light as at present. The only movement is for 
lumber used industrially. Prices remain steady. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—Country retail de- 
mand for cypress for repair purposes is good and 
the yards are buying whenever stock needs re- 
plenishing. While mill stocks are low, fairly good 
assortments are kept and present demands can be 
met. Straight car orders are not wanted. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 5.—Except for fairly large 
shipments of less than a carload, the cypress busi- 
ness is rather light. Little business is being sent 
the mills. Primes remain firm, only a few specials 
being offered now and then. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 6.—Cypress commands good 
prices and what lumber is getting thru is finding 
market in Government orders. The market is very 
firm. The purely local commercial demand is poor 
and will not improve until local building conditions 
improve. In the last week quotations on cypress 
laid down Boston have been as follows: 4/4, first 
and second at from $69 to $72; 5/4 and 6/4 first and 
second from $72 to $75; 8/4 first and second from 
$85 to $90; 3-inch first and second from $110 to $115; 
4/4 No. 1 shop from $47.50 to $50; 5/4 and 6/4 No. 1 
shop from $55 to $60; 8/4 No. 1 shop from $62 to $68. 

New York, Nov. 4.—The demand continues small 
and until the building situation improves whole- 
salers look for little if any activity in this line ex- 
cept for strictly war requirements. The retail trade 
is buying little and there probably has never been 
a period when so few inquiries have been in the 
market. Prospects are good. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 4.—Cypress is unchanged, 
tho a positive recession in the demand apparently 
has not taken place. The movement is held down 
to small proportions by the restrictions imposed on 
private construction work. The local yards, there- 
fore, are not encouraged to augment their holdings 
to any considerable extent. The range of values is 
firmly maintained. The trade appears to maintain 
a waiting attitude, tho one of confidence in the 
future. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 6.—Restrictions on the build- 
ing trade cut down the sale of cypress considerably 
and these are getting so numerous that the outlook 
for the near future seems to the dealers to be dis- 
couraging. About the only sale nowadays is for 
small lots to be used principally for repairs. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 4.—The market continues 
to surprise the trade by its strength, all grades and 
thicknesses being firm in quotations or higher. The 
shop grade has been especially strong and active, 
with advances of $1 to $37 in 1-inch, $8 to $55 in 2- 
inch and $4 to $58 in 2%-inch. There are other ad- 
vances of $1 in a few grades and even slight conces- 
sions are rare. Barn and silo stock is very firm 
and with shop and box has supplied the bulk of the 
movement into this territory from the mills. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Nov. 6.—Red cedar shingles remain as 
last week: Clears, $3.95, Chicago basis, and stars, 
$3.35, Chicago basis. There was no change re- 
ported with white cedars, which remain: Extras, 
$4.35, standards, $3.60 and sound butts, $2.60, Chi- 
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cago basis, The demand for both kinds is light. 
Lath are not moving. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 4.—There is little de- 
mand from retail yards. Wholesalers say they are 
paying very little attention to the shingle trade 
except as they get a few transit cars occasionally. 
Prices are soft, but do not seem to attract buyers. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 2.—Red cedar shingles at 
$2.55 for clears and $2.05 for stars are unchanged 
in price, but there is somewhat heavier buying 
than a week ago. Consumers appear to have 
reached the point where they must lay in a supply 
for roofing and other work. Some yards are buy- 
ing a few cars in anticipation of spring trade. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 2.—The red cedar shingle 
market is very uncertain. With the embargo and 
other drawbacks, prices were down to $2.05 for stars 
and $2.45 for clears to the trade, with a 5-cent varia- 
tion on those figures. Many of the mills running 
are piling up stock, 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 4.—Within the last week 
there has been a slight increase in the amount of 
shingles sold in the market. The sales have been 
to country yards, and to a few distributers who 
believe that shingles are a good buy af the present 
prices, being convinced that the market will ad- 
vance. The present market, Pacific coast base, is 
$2.40 for clears and $2 for stars. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—While shingles have 
been down to the bottom again, the market outlook 
is said to be improving. Premium clears are down 
to $3.30, coast basis, and while nominal quotations 
on stars are $2.20 and on clears $2.75 a dime more is 
asked for small cars. The buying has been well 
scattered over the West and Southwest and 
some of the shingles have gone to southeastern ter- 
ritory. Line yards have not done much of the buy- 
ing of late. Siding sales have been very small, also 
lath demand, 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 4.—Cypress shingles con- 
tinue in heavy demand and very low supply. Some of 
the mills are said to be oversold and declining fur- 
ther bookings, while others are unable to accept 
offered business because of broken assortments. 
Cypress lath are reported in rather quiet call and 
fair supply, recent inquiries for quotations on quan- 
tities having failed to develop into orders. Prices 
all around are reported firm but unchanged. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 6.—The shingle market is 
comparatively fair. The demand still keeps up. 
There is no change in price for the white cedar 
extras and clears but the marks are rigidly held 
except by one or two manufacturers who are some- 
times willing to concede a point or two. Second 
clears in the white cedar are difficult to yuote, as 
they are scarce. Extras are going at from $5 to 
$5.25 and clears at from $4.50 to $4.75. The red 
cedar shingles are not so much in demiaad and the 
extra clears of red cedar standard make are quoted 
at a long price range. The lath market is re- 
stricted in supply and demand and should therefore 
be normal. But customers are few and prices not 
strongly held. Rarely a big Government order 
slides thru. The 1%-inch lath sells at from $3.90 
to $4 and the 1%-inch lath at from $4.35 to $4.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 6.—The shingle market has 
shown further weakness, with clears quoted here at 
$4.06 and stars at $3.48. It is said that these prices 
are below the cost of production, but the demand 
is very small and no improvement in building seems 
to be in sight. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 4.—The demand for lath is 
about the same, tho the prospect for the resump- 
tion of building is distinctly better. So far, how- 
ever, there have been no important additions to the 
number of orders. The narrowness of the move- 
ment, however, has no unfavorable effect upon 
prices. The inquiry for lath, of course, is larger 
than that for shingles, while the quotations are 
steady. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 4.—Demand is confined to 
what little repair work is under way and to the 
few requirements secured by the Government’s 
essential classification. There is practically no sub- 
urban construction and apparently little or none in 
prospect for the early spring. Therefore, distrib- 
uters of shingles are governing themselves accord- 
ingly. Also, there is less activity in lath, which 
has responded with price concessions of from 5 to 
10 cents on pine and cypress, both of which seem to 
be in fair supply, considering the demand. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 6.—People in the board trade 
are expecting a brisk market soon. Many argue 
that, peace or no peace, the demand for box board 
material from the Government must continue good 
for many months. Prices for box boards, Boston 
rate of freight, are as follows: Round edge spruce 
from $34 to $35; round edge hemlock from $32 to $33; 
round edge pine from $35 to $36; square edge pine 


from $45 to $46. 
COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 6.—The cooperage market has 
been holding fairly firm, tho some declines are 
looked for now, as the apple-packing season is about 
at an end. Barrels have brought unusually high 
prices, owing to the shortage of labor and mate- 
rial. The demand for flour barrels has held up 
well and housewives-are still laying in flour in 
quantity for the winter. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted, 

Remittances to accompany the order, No | 
extra charge for copies of paper containing | 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to { 
secure insertion in regular department. All | 
advertisements received later will be placed ! 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 

















ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 
Issued monthly, sometimes daily, depending on our pur- 


chases. If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and Equipment, 
get them. Adv. Dept. ZELNICKER ON ST. LOUIS. 


REDWOOD AND DOUGLAS FIR FOR SALE. 

We have 10 billion feet, 60% redwood, balance douglas 
fir and other woods in California. Large mill and sutflicient 
equipment for immediate operations. Practically the only 
available tract of redwood on market. Shipping and logging 
facilities excellent. Price $1.60 per M for quick sale. 

JOHN W. HAKE CO., 29 8. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE—TWENTY MILLION FEET 
Mixed timber, as follows: Seven million Tupelo and Red 
Gum, three million Cypress, one million Magnolia, one mil- 
lion Beech, six million Oak, Ash and Hickory, two million 
feet Pine—twenty thousand dollars cash, balance to be paid 
as cut, 








CHARLES SIGLER, Woodville, Texas. 





VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax’”’ tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 





WANTED—FOR OUR ST. LOUIS OFFICE 


Assistant Sales Agent, Yellow Pine Department. Must be 
prepared to do general utility work, 

Also want man for general utility work in our Detroit 
office. Latter would cover mostly bookkeeping. State age, 
experience and reference. 

WAGGENER STORE CO.,. 1106 Wright Bldg., St. Louis. 


WANTED—A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 
Yellow Pine man who is familiar with Florida timber, to 
oversee generally the manufacture of 50 M to 100 M ft. 
per day of Yellow Pine at contract mills. - Good location, 
healthy. Please advise in first letter how soon you could 
go and full details of your ability and salary you would 
expect. 

, Address “BR. 112,”’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT FOR LARGE 
Northern plant, sawmill with many years’ cut and yard 
0 oe continuously. Located in city of good size. Re- 

site experience and give references. 

Address “B. 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
For a retail lumber business; one who is capable to audit 
and assist in the management of a few line yards. Prefer 
one who -can operate a typewriter. In own handwriting 
give full list of references and names of concerns with whom 
you have connected, stating in what capacity. Give age, 
married or single, ‘if subject to draft, how soon could you 
report and salary desired. Location, city of 5000, near 
Chicago. 

aoavees “A, 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Yellow pine lumberman in sales department of wholesale 
lumber company in St. Louis. Must be well acquainted with 
requirements of yard and factory trade, as well as source of 
supply. Give age, a reference and salary expected. 

ddress . 119,”’ care American Lumberman. 








RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS AND SALES EQUIPMENT 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 


A new book for retail lumber dealers who want modern sheds, 
warehouses and offices. It helps you choose the type of shed 
best adapted to your needs and illustrates model yards, 
ground plans, end elevations, framing etc. Size 6x9 inches; 
contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high grade 
paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
Order a copy today. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT COMPETENT 
To take entire charge of logging, cordwood and railroad 
operations. Must have experience and first-class references 
State all details in full and when available. Address 
“SUPERINTENDENT,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY NOVEMBER FIFTEENTH 
First-class bookkeeper; must be thoroughly competent with 
several years’ experience. Young man preferred. Permanent 
position to right man. Must have bond. $125 per month to 


aa ““B. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 











AUDITOR OR ACCOUNTANT 
With hardwood wholesale and manufacturing concern located 


in Chicago. Must be able to take complete charge of books 
and handle cost and operating systems for branches, yards 
and plant, and mill operation; traffic matters and corre- 
spondence in relation to these. Applicants please give full 
information as to experience, age, draft position, previous 
employment, present oy ae fp and salary expected. 
Address 2,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GaaeekS RM FOR A LUMBER YARD. 

In own handwriting give full list of references and names 
of concerns with whom you have connected, stating in what 
capacity. Give age, married or single, if subject to draft, 
how soon could you report, and salary desired. This is the 
chance for the man who has made good and wants something 





joy sn Location in a beautiful city of 1500 in Illinois near 
Chicago. 
Address “‘A. 21,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
For retail yard in Missouri. 


Address “B. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A YARD FOREMAN TO 
Take charge of lumber from jmill to planer. Also shipping 
clerk. Address “B. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WE WANT A FIRST CLASS EXPERIENCED 
Shipping clerk for our Retail Yard and Wood Working 
Shop. Prefer married man 35 years or older, who is affable 
and familiar with general retail yard business, 

We also want several first class all around machine men 
and a Sash & Door man for our bern Working Shop. 
Steady work — good pay. Addres 
YERS-WITMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 


WANTED—PRACTICAL SAW MILL MAN. 
To act as foreman in band and resaw mill, capacity 50,000 
in 10 hours. Timber practically all hardwood. Must be 
familiar with all details of saw mill business and be pre- 
pared to direct all work, have tact and be able to handle 
men and get results. State age, experience, references and 
salary expected. Services required at onc 


"e. 
Address S-H-C CO., Oscoda, Mich. 


YOUNG, PRACTICAL SAW MILL MAN 
As assistant mill manager for centrally located Ontario 
White Pine Saw Mill (200,000 ft. 10 hrs, with many years 
timber). Must have tact and quality of leadership and 
have practical knowledge of every branch of sawmill work 
—millwrighting, sawing, filing, ete. State age, married, 
religion, also salary expected. Give references as to ex- 
perience, character, ete. Barly promotion to the right man, 
Hastern Canadian experience preferred. 
Address ‘T. 2,"" care American Lumberman. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Westera and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen Qounty, Calif 


WANTED—PRACTICAL SAWMILL MANAGER 
Must be thoroly familiar with logging and pagers, northern 
Wisconsin sawmill operation, and the handling and shipping 
of hardwood logs an dumber, Good position for right man. 

Address . 18,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT Gite LINE YARD MANAGERS 
Central Nebraska. Man wanted capable of meeting strong 
competition. Outline experience, submit references and state 
salary wanted in first etter, 

Address ‘A. 6,’ care American Lumberman. 


hod alaiemama ye Cy SHOP FOREMAN 


Address . 16," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A eee AND ACCOUNTANT 
Typewriter; experienced stenographer; give references; 
state salary wanted; must be able to come at once; must 
be thoroughly relinble and capable. 

X PARK TIMBER CO., Laramie, Wyo. 


eer ag CLASS LOGGING 
Superintendent who understands railway and sleigh haul 
for Hemlock and Hardwood operation in Northern Wisconsin, 
Only one with successful record need apply. Good position 
for right party. 
Address “T, 1,°° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—DOCTOR 
For contract practice in small lumbering town in Northern 
Wisconsin. eas salagy and extras. 
Address . 8,’ care American Lumberman, 


FOR Gwe HUNDRED PAGES OF 
LOGS, LUMBER AND LIFE 
In the new book, ‘" : ote- road and Trail,’’ by Douglas Malloch, 
the lumberman poet Illustrated in color. $1.25 — 
AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN, Publisher, 421 8, Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago. 


eer 
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WANTED—A MACHINIST 
For Box factory to keep up planer and other machines. 
Write us at once, giving reference, experience and state 
wages wanted, 
Address 


















































“‘B. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—CORLISS ENGINEER 


For sawmill. State salary and give references. 
Address “BR. 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—IMMEDIATELY 
One expert operator for running Perkins automatic double 
eutting shingle machine for cutting soft shortleaf southern 
pine. Must be thoroughly familiar with machinery. 
MOORE BOX CO., Jackson, Miss. 


WANTED—FOR HARDWOOD CIRCULAR MILL 
Cutting from 25 to 30 M per day, a Combination Stationary 
Engineer and Millwright. We will pay a first-class man 
$150 per month salary. Only first-class men need oper. 

INGRAM-DAY LUMBER CO., Woodbluff, Ala. 


WANTED—A MASTER MECHANIC 
For South Alabama saw mill. One who understands saw mill 
and railroad repair work. Good location and permanent 
place for right man, Give references and salary expected in 
first letter. 
Address 














‘A. 7,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—MACHINIST 
To work in saw mill shop. Work consists principally of 
lathe and shaper. Give references and salary expected first 
letter. 
Address 





“A. 8,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A BIG DEMAND FOR 


Second hand equipment of all kinds. If you have some ma- 
chinery you want to sell or possibly you may want some- 
thing an advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale depart- 
ment will be the os 4 way to get what you want or sell 
what you do not w 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St. 
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WANTED—A MAN WITH REAL SELLING 
weg Led Pittsburgh and surrounding territory. Can use a 
00d White Pine and Yellow Pine salesman and also a good 
iardwood salesman for the — and factory trade. Can 


also use a good all-around salesman for the large manufac- 
turing plants. Do not apply unless you are a hard worker, 
steady and reliable in your habits and with good selling 
—— and personality. Compensation liberal, based on 
ability. 

AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WASHINGTON MANUFACTURER AND 
Wholesaler of Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar lumber and shingles 
who will shortly —_ branch sales offices at Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and New York, desires to secure the services of a 
first-class sales representative at each location. Prefer men 
having thoro knowledge of west Coast woods and familiar 
with trade who have had large experience selling lumber. 
Salary, with expenses and liberal bonus, will be paid to 
competent re seme. te 

Address 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


wacTy SALESMEN 
Calling on the larger mills and yards with Time- or Cost- 
Keeping specialties can materially increase their income 
by representing manufacturer of an essential specialty on 
com. Sales unit about $75.00—com. 20 %. ARDINGE 
BROS., Watchman’s Clocks, 1765 Berteau Ave., Chicago. 


WRITE US 


When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber timber lands, saw 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails etc. If you don’t want anything you may have 
something to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you 
want or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the American Lumber- 
man. Published every Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write 


us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 8. Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 

















ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN 
Used to listing and detailing millwork off plans, with book- 
keeping experience, wants position by January Ist. 40 
years of age and married. 
Address “B. 108,"’ care American Lumberman, 





SALESMAN OR SALESMANAGER AGE 41 
Is open for position with reliable firm; 15 years’ personal 
acquaintance with industrial and retail trade in New York 
State, Pennsylvania and Maryland; experience in Yellow 
Pine, Coast Products and Hardwoods; executive ability, 
good correspondent. 
Address “B. 109,"" care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN. 
Four years manufacturing, sixteen years retail, fourteen 
years executive position. Forty years old, married, de- 
ferred classification. Now employed at good remunera- 
tion. Would consider only first class proposition. Resi- 
dence Western Tennessee. 
Address “TB. 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SITUATION WANTED 
Experienced lumberman, now employed, wants position as 
manager of sawmill. Capable of directing lumber and rail- 
road accounting and operation. 
Address “TS. 106,'" care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR AND BUYER 
Wants position with reliable wholesaler or manufacturer. 
Fifteen years’ experience in Southern Hardwoods, Familiar 
with all mills in South. Also had some experience on selling 
end. Can furnish gilt- edge reference. 

Address “B. 105,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPT. 
A married man forty-six years old, twenty-three years’ 
practical experience in the lumber business, from stump to 
customer, understands the manufacture in both Saw Mill, 
Box and Planing Mill. Am a thoro mechanic and have a 
practical business education and executive ability to handle 
skilled as well as common help. Would prefer position with 
large operation cutting either Pine, Cypress or Hardwoods. 

Address “J. 40,’’ care ‘American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG MAN 
Of 25 years, seven years’ experience as inspector of hemlock 
and hardwood lumber, with experience as yard foreman. 
Have good referenc es. Class five (5) in draft. 
Address “B. 120,’’ care American Lumberman. 


PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN. 
12 years’ experience in manufacturing and marketing hard- 
wood, familiar with all connecting details with outside or 
office work; married; class 4A; at present employed as man- 
ager of four operating mills. Address 
“LUMBERMAN,’’ 1475 Faxon Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


SWING BOOM McGIFFERT 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 
Wants job, employed at present. Best of references; pre- 
fer the South. Can handle other woods work. 
Address “EXPERIENCE,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO REPRESENT SOUTHERN OFFICE 
Buying hardwood or pine on commission basis, forty-six years 
of age, sober, eighteen years’ lumber experience. 

Address *W. 18,’’ care American Lumberman, 
WANTED—POSITION BAND SAW FILER 
Bighteen years’ experience, A No. 1 references, above draft 

age. Oan come at once. 
Address “S$. 14,"" care American Lumberman. 
IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER 
Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIA 
TION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


YOUNG MAN DESIRES POSITION AS 
Stenographer, Invoice Clerk or Assistant to Sales Manager 
with large lumber manufacturing concern. Now employed, 
but desires to change by Nov. 10. Married; competent and 
willie. State salary in answering. 

Address “‘A. 9,"' care American Lumberman. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT? 
Write Us—We Can Help You—lInsert an Ad to Get 






































Employees Lumber Yards 
Mechanics Factories 

Salesmen Rails—Cars 
Rookkeepers Locomotives 
Stenographers Rusiness Opportunity 
Sawyers Timberlands 

Filers Timber 

Foremen Machinery—Engines 
Superintendents Sawmills—Rollers 
Employment Planing Mills 
Lumber Anything used in 
Shingles The Lumber World 


ADVERTISE IN THH AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN 
Everybody reads the Olassified Advertisements 
ADVERTISE NOW. 








WANTED—TO INVEST WITH SERVICES 
In a retail yard in an Eastern State. Experienced manager. 
Age 30.- an make good, and want a first class yard. 
Capable of taking entire charge. References the best. Mar- 
ried. Class 4-A. 

dress *“*A. 10,"’ care American Lumberman. 





A HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
With a number of years’ e 2 igen in selling and inspect- 
ing, and at — homage wishes to make a change im- 
mediately, a valuable Eastern trade and an established 
office business included, - a large furniture center. 
Address - 1,’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER 
Who has had twenty years’ experience in the Pine and 
Spruce manufacturing, wholesale and export trade, open 
for immediate engagement. Have had full charge of a 
large operating firm that marketed their own output in 
United States, Canada and abroad. At present in a respon- 
sible position but desire to change. 
Address “W. 7," care ‘American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Hardwoods and Southern Pine, both as manager and sales 
manager fer Northern and Southern mills of large capacit, 
is open for proposition; fifteen years’ experience; age 38, 
married and will consider either mill operation or selling 
or both. Would later consider investment of good size 
if-satisfied with business and owners; can arrange to take 
position soon. 
Address “‘W. 17,"' care American Lumberman. 


POSITION AS WOODSFOREMAN 
Or Railroad Construction, or Land Surveyor and Timber 
Sruiser. Twenty years’ experience. A-1 reference. 
Address *T. 16.’" care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR 
pi “ogg with future; 16 years experience lumber and 
mill — Best —, eB. 
dress - 20,”’ care American Lumberman. 


PRACTICAL TATLLBEAN DRAFTSMAN 
From plan to finish. Can list, detail, bill, lay out and direct 
in Cabinet and Machine Dept. high grade interior finish, 
fixtures or any special wood and Cabinet work. 
Address “A. 19,"" care American Lumberman. 




















“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN” 


A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading 
commercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figur- 
ing lumber, octagon, spars, log specifications, lumber carry- 
ing capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of 
general lumber information, 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; 
postpald, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 











LOCOMOTIVES, CARS, RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
Please describe your offerings fully. R. 
ZELNICKER IN ST. LOUIS. 





WANTED-LOG LOADER 
American Type, ‘‘Model OC 
Address ‘‘LOG LOADER, * care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—TO PURCHASE ALL — 
Of Relaying Rails in any quantity. Terms C 
HH. LLER oo" 
622-3-4 Heard “Bldg., Ne Gia. 





IF YOU HAVE ANY LOGGING OR 
Railway equipment for sale, see or write the LOGGERS & 
a MACHINERY CO., 70 4th St., Portland, 
re. 











WANTED—TO PURCHASE A LONG LEAF 
Yellow Pine operation with good supply of timber. Furnish 
full information in first we gy we wish to purchase at 


once. Address OX 176, Mobile, Alabama, 


I WANT TO BUY A SMALL TOWN LUMBER 
Yard located preferably in Iowa, southern Wisconsin, or 
northern Illinois. 

ddress “FE. 17,"" care American Lumberman. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in need of an 
employee or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


E ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 
Send Hist of offerings and prices. Pur. Dept. 
ZELNICKER IN 8ST. LOUIS. 


WANTED—BAND RESAW 
For six inch blade, Yates No. 289 or other good machine of 
that capacity. 
Address “BP. 114,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO BUY 
Hydraulic Veneer Press; give make and full description; 
state lowest price. WESTERN VENEER PRODUCTS CO., 
3900 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


























WANTED 


4/4 No. 1 Common Chestnut, worm holes no defect. 
4/4 No. 1 Common and Better quarter sawn Tupelo. 
GAMBLE BROS., INC., Highland Park, Ky. 





WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR WHITE OAK 
Walnut, and ash logs. 
We have for sale 1/20 Qtd. sawed Ind. white oak Veneers. 
IDEAL VENEER & LUMBER CO., 
Franklin, Ind. 





WANTED—TO BUY 
5 care 4/4 No. 8 Common Poplar 
5 cars 4/4 Log Run Poplar. 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Common & 8, W. Chestnut 
10 cars 4/4 Log Run Beech. 
cars 4/4 No. 8 Common et 
15 cars 4/4 No. 8 common Hardw 
THD eg LUMBER COMPANY, 
0. Box 815, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


10/4 Pre ELM NEEDED 
Government orders. Will allow 15% No. 2 Com. Desire 
quotations F. 0. B. cars Niles, Mich. 
THE LEAMING LUMBER CO., 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 


WANTED—5 CARS CLEAR OAK SQUARES 
14Ax1L x55”, 4 cars 154xi1 — and 6 cars 1% and 2”x2x19’’, 
price delive red Boston. . & H. GATES, Chicago, Tl. 


WANTED OTS BUY 
Veneers and lumber; any length; any width; any thickness; 
job lots; state lowest price. WESTERN VENEER PROD- 
VCTS CO., 3900 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


25,000 FT. 16/4 SELECT AND BETTER POPLAR 
Must be dry for government neepneee. THE PROBST 
LUMBER COMPANY, Cincinnati, 


WANTED—NUMBER TWO AND THREE 
Common gum or any other inexpensive wood. Address 
BOX 272, Clarksville, Tenn. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Pine, Hemlock, and Hardwood Slabs and Edgings, 12”, 16”, 
24”, 30” and 48” for Fuel Wood; also Charcoal. Write 
COVEY DURHAM COAL CO., 431 So. Dearborn St., Ghicage. 


r WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS 
500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 9’ 
and up long. Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash. 
GEORGE W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 


WANTED—SLABS AND a 
Also Cordwood of all kinds. BE. AMES. 
830 Lumber Exchange Bldg., | Faq Ti. 


WANTED—CRATING AND BOXING LUMBER 
No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 Hemlock; No. 4 and No. 5 Pine. 
No. 2, No. 8 and No.4 Hardwoods, of all kinds. 

JOHN J. ANDERSON LUMBER CO., Chicago, Tl. 
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THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the classified ad- 
vertisements looking for employment, employees. Lumber, 
shingles, timber and timber lands, business opportunities, 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails etc. Always looking for 
something—your advertisement in the wanted and for sale 
departments would be seen by the very people you want to 
reach. Advertise now. 

AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8. Dearborn St., Ohicage, IM. 





WANTED—TO PURCHASE 

Castiron cylinders as used for shotgun feed. 
first-class condition. 

Address “B. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
A 6” or 6%” Steam Feed. 
Also Saw Mill Machinery. 
DIXIE MACHINERY COMPANY, 
680 Commerce St., Shreveport, La. 


Must be in 








THE BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘“Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the lum 
berman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-warming songs of 
logging, lumbering, and life in general, Illustrated in color. 
A book no lumberman should miss. $1.25 postpaid. AMER 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 481 8S. Dearborn St., Chi 
cago. 











FOR SALE—BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Large woodworking factory, three-story brick building 
equipped with American machines throughout, all new, fine 
dry kilns, good power plant, large storage yard, good sid- 
ings, connects four railroads, plenty empty cars, located on 
river and can ship anywhere to points on Ohio or Missis- 
sippi, rich timber area that will supply requirements for 
century to come, this plant is surrounded by largest axe 
plant, glass plants, chemical plants in world, also Govern- 
ment Armour plant and projectile plant, powder plant 
ete., plenty labor, this is wonderful opportunity for right 
party. Will sell on easy terms. Owner now in Government 
service, we or wire 
ee oi RRERCE, Box 844 Charleston, W. Va. 


eee OPPORTUNITIES 
High-class manufacturing and wholesale lumber company, 
holding unusual location and opportunity, desires to increase 
capital from $50,000 to $100,000. Have position for expe 
rienced hardwood oflice man, also manager of entire hardwood 
operation. Do not apply unless you have both capital and 
ability. Or we offer an absolutely sound 10% investment for 
money without services. Good investment for retired lum 
berman; the funds of an estate; or we can use a young man 
with capital and lags «ane ability who desires to learn 
the lumber business. Addre 
“OPPORTUNITY, care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—WOODWORKING PLANT 
Located in most prosperous city in Central Ohio. Plant con- 
= of 15 acres, five buildings, with about 75,000 ft. floor 

ace. Power plant of 250 h.p., steam heated, electric 
Ighted and full line of woodworking machinery. On rail- 
road with private switch. Plant is now in operation. 
Address ‘Ww. 14," care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—FORTY THOUSAND DAILY CAPACITY 
Circular saw mill and planing mill with five million feet 
pine some. will sell together or separately. 

AYOTT REVH LUMBER CO... Hutchinson, Ta. 


oR SALE--VALUABLE SAW MILL 
Stave and heading plant in eastern North Carolina, accessi- 
ble to both pine and gum timber, water and rail transporta- 
tion, brick dry kilns and all other appointments of a first- 
class property. = and heading machinery recently newly 
installed. | Addres 
‘STAVES. & LUMBER,” Box 167, Burgaw, N. C. 

















FOR SALE—A WELL ESTABLISHED 
Lumber and Coal Business with a machinery stock in con 
nection. Good location in northeastern Iowa in a live town 
of over 700 population. see for selling, to close an estate 
Address 107,’" care American Lumberman. 
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